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INTRODUCTION. 



There is certainly no country whose ancient history, 
magnificent scenery, and national peculiarities, are 
more replete with interest than those of Scotland. To 
the mind of him especially who is acquainted with the 
past, there is a satisfaction in wandering over this land 
of souvenir, which is incalculahle. Throughout the 
flats and the fastnesses of Caledonia, almost every field 
is associated with some page of history, every ruin with 
some tale of interest, every glen with some strange 
superstition, every mountain with some fairy legend, 
every /Mr^5 with some feudal conflict, and every stream 
with some touching hallad. To the devotee of heau- 
teous Nature, there are endless suhjects for contem- 
plation, among the suhlime prospects of the Highlands 
and Western Islands — the picturesque and romantic 
variety of Loch-Lomond and the Trossachs — the 
sweet and placid scenery of the Clyde — ^the wild fast- 
ness of Glencoe^ — ^the volcanic aspect of Arran — and 
the hasaltic wonders of StalBa. While to the man 
of science, there is found among the peopled and the 
mountainous regions of this land, inexhaustihle suh- 
jects of natural history, and ample sources for antiqua- 
rian research. The generality of the people are hos- 
pitable, intelligent, and polite; while the higher classes 
in the Highlands, are distinguished for urbanity, ease 
of manner, and vivacity of conversation. The moun- 
tains, minerals, and scenery, may be examined as if 
they were the exclusive property of the stranger; and 
the streams and lochs, except in a few instances, fur- 
nish unceasing sport to the angler, without incurring 
the risk of " fishing in forbidden waters " 

Before the publication of PemiaTi\!^To\a,TBa2K^ ^^ 
our southern neighbours regaideA tXift "ttA^t^^"*^^* ^^ 
Scotland as a land of barbarism atvd td:\^tvA^% «» 
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looked upon a visit to the Scottish lakes, and monn- 
tainous districts, as an undertaking' not less hazardous, 
than that of penetrating into the savage trilds of Africa. 
But the case is now altered. Pennant showed that 
the north of Scotland wag do such terrific region, but 
that it contained ohjectx of unusual grandeur, capable 
of fascinating the most indifferent observer; and we 
now find, that the excellence of the public roads — the 
great facilities of laud carriage — and latterly, the very 
general use of steam- vessels on our rivers and seas, 
have greatly diminished, if not wholly removed, those 
obstacles which formerly caused a tour in Scotland to 
be considered irksome and laborious. The fact \i, the 
stranger can now explore its mountains, islands, lakes, 
and valleys, with the greatest fatility and expedition; 
and a journey which, one hundred years ago, would 
have been considered the business of a week, and the 
boast of a life, may now be performed in the course of 

With a view of ministering in some degree to the 
pleasure and profit of those who may visit this inter- 
esting country, the present publication was projected; 
and it is hoped, that it will go far to supply what lias 
hitherto been an important desideratum to travellers. 
The chief objects intended by it, are, to save a stran- 
ger the trouble of asking a multitude of questions — 
to remind him of the most important objects wortiiy 
of observation, on his route — and to enable him to 
c!conomize his time to the best advantage, by showing 
in what manner the various routes may be performed, 
in subordination to one another, with the utmost speed 
and at the smallest expense. And, while it sedulous- 
ly avoids prolix description, it will not, it is presumed, 
be found deficient in accurate, usefid, and important 
information, at once interesting and beneficial to ^ 
classes of travellers. 

To the many tourists who avail themselves of steam 
navigation, it perhaps may appear neither uninterest- 
ing nor inappropriate, to state here a few particulars 
relative to the origin and progress of this great mo- 
dem invention. 
TJie Brat successful attempt to propel veasels \i^ 
steam, was made 'm England by Jonathan HuW*, vilw 
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took out a patent in 1737 for that purpose, and pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the subject, which is now exceeds 
ingly scarce. By this contrivance, the steam-engine 
was placed in a separate vessel from the one to be 
moved, and it was wrought by paddles on each side. 
As the only method then known of converting a rec- 
tilineal into a rotatory motion, was, by raising wat«r 
and causing it to pass upon an overshot-wheel, the 
inventor of this steam-boat was obliged to contrive a 
method of producing the same motion, by means of 
numerous wheels, ropes, ratdiets, &c. in order to drive 
his paddles. The contrirer was very enthusiastic about 
his invention; but the proposal seems to have been 
considered ad too chimerical to be ultimately useful in 
practice, and was therefore for many years entirely 
neglected. 

In 1776, Mr. Miller of Dalswinton, in Dumfries- 
shire, completed a boat with a steam-engine, which was 
set in motion on the loch of Dabwinton; and in 1786, 
a large double vessel was constructed on the Forth, 
having a wheel in the middle, and which was also set 
in motion by steam, but in neither of these cases were 
his experiments attended with the success they merited. 
In the mean time, Mr. Thomas Payne, Mr. Fitch, 
Mr. Rumsey, Dr. Franklin, and others in America, 
and the Marquis de Joufifroi, at Lyons in France, at- 
tempted to propel vessels by steam; but, in all cases, 
without ultimate success. In 1794, the late Earl of 
Stanhope constructed a vessel which was moved at 
the rate of 3 miles an hour, by means of a piece of 
mechanism like a duck's foot, placed under the vessel's 
quarters, which opened when the stroke was g^ven, and 
closed in order to prepare it for the succeeding stroke. 
He contrived another method of propelling his vessel, 
by causing a steam-engine to draw water into it at the 
bow, and to force it out at the stem. A velocity of 3 
miles an hour was also produced by this means; but as 
it did not seem capable of much improvement, and was 
limited in its effects, it seems to have been dropped 
without due attention being paid to it. 

In 1800, Mr. Henry BeU produced «i.\as^e ts^o^^^ ^^ 
a stoam-vessel 27 feet long, w\i\c\i\ie ipce%«oX.^^ ^» ^^ 
late Lord Viscount Melville, t\ieii B.t l\i^Vft^ S*^ ^ 
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Board of Admiralty; but the advantages to be derived 
from it, having- been overlooked by Ids Lordship and 
his coUeagnes, wei^e eagerly adopted by Mr. Fulton, to 
whom Mr. Bell sent drawings and descriptions; atid 
who, in 1807, withont all controversy, first applied 
steam navigation to useful purposes upon tho great 
lakes and rivers of America. Previous to this, bow- 
ever, Mr. Symington, in 1801, had constructed a steam- 
vessel on the Forth and Clyde Canal, which went, with 
mucb ease, at the rate of 4 miles an hour; hut the 
agitation produced by it was so great, that it was feared 
the banks of the Canal would be injured, and therefore 
the idea was abandoned. 

The first steam-vessel for passengers in this country, 
was built in 1812, by Mr. H. Bell, to ply between 
Greenock and Glasgow as a passage-boat, and which 
succeeded in making the passage in one tide. This 
vessel was called the Comet, and contained an engine 
of only three horse-power. The Elisabeth sncceeded 
it, and confidence being now placed in their safety and 
celerity, numerous other vessels were built on a simi- 
lar construction, to ply upon the Hyde and other rivers 
in Scotland, or were sent as models to almost every 
great river in Britain and on the Continent. 

In the Appendix is given a list of the steam-vessels 
connected with Glasgow; from which it will not he 
difficult to infer the prodigious progress which steam 
navigation has made, within a few years, not only in 
Britain, but throughout the world. 

In tracing the usual course of the steam-vessels, the 
distances are stated in the topographical description; 
and in conducting the traveller by land, a similar plan 
is pursued, where the stages and distances are as accu- 
rately stated as possible, with reference to every place 
as laid down in tbe maps. In both, as we proceed, are 
pointed out, particular incidents of local uistohv, 

ANTIQL-ITIES, AND PICTUBESQUE SCENEBV, ALONG 
WITH INTERESTING MINERAl.OOICAL APPEARANCES, 
AND CURIOUS NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 
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I. 

VOYAGE FROM LONDON TO LEITH. 



From London to Gravesendy 25 «i. — Nore, 25 m. — 
Hanmch, 40 991. — Yarfnoti^, 50 m. — Scarboroughy 
122 m. — Whitby y 15 m.~^Beruncky 98 m^—Leith, 70 
m. — Totaly 445 miles. Mail-coach roadj hy Berwick^ 
392 miles—^nd by Liverpooly 420 miles. 

The conyenient and elegant accommodation now af- 
forded by the numerous steam-vessels on the east 
coast of the kingdom, having, of late, induced tHe 
majority of those who visit Scotland, to prefer this 
mode of travelling to the more &tiguing conveyance - 
by coach, it appears to us necessary, with a view of 
rendering this work both comprehensive and useful, to 
commence our laboiu*s with a short description of the 
voyage from London to Leith — a voyage, which, from 
the varied scenery on the banks of the Thames, the 
bold and imposing nature of the Ek»t Coast, and the 
picturesque and romantic aspect of the Frith of Forth^- 
is at once one of the most agreeable, animating, and 
fascinating expeditions, which the lover of locomotion 
and landscape can desire. 

Commencing, then, our voyage below London Bridge, 
the traveller, who is supposed to be sufficientlY ^sa- 
quainted with the appearance ot tloa ij«ct oi ^^xaa- 
tropolis, will observe nothing wlaiclL ieni'MaAa oxwc ^^lox- 
ticolar description. Around "Vum, \ioYi^N«t^ n»^ y" 
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Tonnd a scene which ia ever replete with ii 
which can nerer fail to surest to tlie mind an idea of 
the wealth, the commerce, the power, and the extent 
of the British Capital. From this point, the Tower, 
the Custom-Howse, Ijondan Bridge, the majestic Dome 
of St. PauVt, the Monument, the endless rariety of 
the city gpires, and the lofty and extensive manafac- 
tories of Soutkwark, all meet the eye of the spectator; 
wliile, immediately around him, are ieen numberless 
barges, bustling quays, peopled wharfs, and forests of 
shipping. 

On proceeding down the river, we meet, on the right, 
with the town of Deptford, remarkable for its exten- 
sive royal dock-yard — the victnalling depot — and an 
hospital for decayed pilots. On the left, is the village 
of Poplar, where the East India Company have an 
hospital for their sick and infirm seamen. Farther, on 
the left, is the Isle of Dogs, breaking the line of the 
river, and giving to its course an agreeable curve. It 
was anciently a royal hunting-seat, and contained some 
religious honses, and a thick forest. It is now almost 
entirely devoted to commerce. In digging, a few 
years since, a foimdation for the East and West India 
Docks, a number of human bones, many entire trees, 
some piecesofchalk, and several sea shells, were found; 
which prove that at some distant period it must have 
been under water. Passing Deptford, which derives 
an importance irom the establishment of a royal dock- 
yard at it, as early as the reign of Henry VIII. wo 
next come, on the right, to Greenwich, in former times 
the abode of royalty, and the birth-place of Queen 
Elisabeth. It is now more remarkable, for its exten- 
sive and splendid hospital fur the support of disabled 
seamen from the navy — for its large park, its beautiful 
church, and its royal observatory. The grand front 
of the hospital, towards the Thames, is 665 feet long.* 
The observatory ho important to the maritime world, 
is seated on the hill behind the hospitaL No Euro- 
pean establishment for the advancement of astronomi- 



This superb siructure containB a noble liall, M 
OTnO far 300' .... 



T 3000 ptimonen. Attached to it, 
eol. About 54W oat-pcaiio-aKn Aantt aaaisUniM; booi xV iamV 
ttionai establiBbmeat. 
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eal science, contains a more noble collection of instru- 
ments. From it, the longitude is reckoned; while the 
calculations and tables that issue from it, are appreciated 
and consulted by every maritime state throughout the 
world. A little fiuther down the river, on the left, is 
Slackwall, where are the entrances to the East and 
West India Docks, the lai^est in the world; and a 
ship-building yard. Ships from the East Indies, must 
oome to, at this point. On the right side of the river, 
at the curve formed by Cuckold's Painty are a number 
of gibbets, from which are suspended the disgusting 
remains of several of those unfortunate malefeu^rs, 
who have been executed for mutiny or piracy. Pro- 
ceeding round this point, nothing remarkable is seen, 
till we reach Woolwich, the greatest naval and military 
ordnance dep6t in the kingdom, or perhaps in the 
world. In front, are the Founderyy the Military A' 
cademtfy the Laboratory for making bombs and cart- 
ridges, the Artillery Barracks, Sfc. Sfc. Here, several 
hulks are moored for the reception of convicts. A few 
miles farther, on the left, is Bmnham ViUage; and 1 
mile more, on the right, Erith VxOage, 14 miles from 
London. Situated in a charming position, on the hill 
on the right of Erith, is seen Belvedere House, the 
elegant residence of Lord Eardley, possessing a fine 
collection of paintings, and presenting one of the most 
pleasing prospects upon the Thames. 

Farther, on the left, are the lime-works and g^- 
powder magazines of Purfleet. Below it, on the right, 
is Dartford, a town of considerable size, and which 
contains the ruins of a magnificent nunnery. Farther, 
on the left;, is Thurrock; and on the right, Greenhithe; 
and below it, Northfieet, situated on a chalk hill, and 
commanding an extensive view up and down the river. 
One mile more, or 25 miles from London, on the right, 
is Grof&esend, where the steam-vessels land and receive 
passengers. As this is reckoned the first port on the 
Thames, all outward-bound ships must receive their 
clearances here; and foreigners arriving in England, 
or departing from it, are detained here, till they re- 
ceive permission fr^m the Alien-O&ce. \TicxstL%^Q^^\!^^^ 
oithe old town of Gravesend YiaVvng \>ee«i\AMKv^^ ^^ 
the French and Spaniards in 13B0, Itv^Mtx^i Y^- ^x«o2w2 
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to its iiiliabitaiits, the eolo privilege of carrying pas- 
sengers to anil from London by water — a privilege 
which they still retain. Opposite Graresend, on the 
left bank of the river, is situated Tilbury Port; near 
which, if the place where Queen Elisabeth, in 1538, 
made lt£r famous harangue to the army, which was 
encaniped in the neighbourhood, waiting the arrival 
of the Spanish Armadik, which vauntingly set forth to 
coqquer Britain, but which was destroyed by the fury 
of the elements, and the power of British valour. The 
Fort was built, in 1667, by Charles II. and has since 
received various additions. 

Id the remaining track down the Thames, numerous 
other places might be pointed out; but, as the river 
now presents a much broader surface than that we 
have passed over, and as the objects are less minutely 
discernible, it will be proper to mention those places 
only that arc more particularly prominent. 

About 20 miles below Gravesend, is the Norejioat- 
ing Light, situated near the centre of the river,* This 
has long been a celebrated fleet station; and is, more- 
aver, particularly notorious on acconnt of the serious 
naval mutiny which took place in its neighbourhood, 
in the year 1797. Farther, pass Sh^pa/ Island, which 
contains two towns, Queetiborovgh and Sheemess, be- 
sides six villages. To the geologist and naturalist, 
this island is peculiarly interesting, from its cliffs 
abounding with many curious fossil remains, such as 
elephants' bones, wood, and plants. It is about 10 
miles in length and 4 in breadth. On its N.W. point, 
is the roadstead, and town of S/ieemess, at the mouth 
of the Medway, which is so strongly fortified, that no 
enemy's ship can possibly pass up that river to Chat- 
ham. Here is a royal dock-yard; and a nimibcr of 
hulls of ships are ranged along the shore, to serve the 
purpose of a break-water. Nearly opposite, on the" 
left bank of the river, is Southend, a favourite sea-bath- 
ing town. The Terrace, or Neto SoulJiend, presents 
from the water, an appearance highly pleasing and 

• The JVore F7oa(, at night, eihibits one light wbicli appears s/rarfy, 

or in motion, according to tlir stale of tht wealter. U va vmliW n twu 

or three leagaea dittanix. During the day, a flag is WiMcA all\vcio^t- 

ira^- sad jii /og-jj- weallier and snow eliowers, a Ijcft is U.\W4 ois^Vi. 
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picturesque. Proceeding forward for some distance, 
the steam-boat then takes towards the north, passing 
in succession, on the right, the BUxcktaU Beacon; 6^ 
mUes forward, the Shoe Becuxm; and 6 miles more, 
another Beacon. Here the vessel is among numerous 
banks and shoals, which renders the navigation diffi- 
cult. Farther, on the left, is the river Coln^ at the 
influx of which, are found the ^-famed oysters of 
Colchester, which town is situated on that stream. At 
a considerable distance on the right, may be seen that 
part of Kent named the North Foreland; near which 
are situated, Margate and Ramsgate, and farther south, 
is the Downs, the great rendezvous for ships of war 
and convoys in hostile times. Nearly on a line with 
it, but towards the left, is a point of Essex termed the 
Naze, which, with the former, is considered the boun- 
dary of the Thames; although the jurisdiction of the 
corporation of London, extends no farther than to a 
stone in the vicinity of Southend. Ejqui-distant from 
the North Foreland and the Naze, may be seen the 
Gunfleet Light At different distances along the shore, 
may also be seen the MarteUo Towers, erected for the 
protection of the coast, when threatened with invasion 
by France in 1803. A short distance forward, on the 
left, is Harwich, situated to the south of the confluence 
of the Stour and Orwell rivers, and distant from Lon- 
don about 90 miles by sea, and 71 by land. This town 
contains about 4000 inhabitants, who are deeply en- 
gaged in the North Sea fishery, and other general 
maritime business. The harbour is deep and capa- 
cious, and is the station of the packets for Holland and 
Germany. It is protected by Landguard Fort, situated 
on the opposite side of the river, which was built by 
James I. and is a place of considerable strength. 

There is now no object on the right, save the great 
expanse of the German Ocean, with an occasional sail 
on its surface. Eleven miles forward, pass Hollesley 
Bay; and 7 miles farther, Chfordness, with its Light- 
house,* Church, and old Castle, which form capital 

* Orfordness Lights are stationary, erected u^n «e^«x%\ft \.QV7«c%<t vsA 
exhibit two lights; the one higher than the otXiet. TVve^ «j^^^x \^^ 
aUra of the first magnitude, at the dutance oi t\«eft ot io\« \e»wa^^ 
When seen in one line, they bear from eacYi o\\veT, ^.'NN » Vj'^ • \^^ 
«nd N, E, by B. ^ E. 
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iHQdmarks from the sea; 4 miles iiirtlier, pass the town 
and Itai/ of Aldborongki 7 miles beyond which is Dun- 
wick, once a place of great importance, and which, as 
early as the 7th century, was the see of a bishop. Four 
miles farther, is Soutluoold, and its hay, called Sokbay; 
where, in 1673, the combined British and French fleets 
were attacked by a Dutch squadron. A few miles 
farther, is Eastness; and 7 miles farther, Lowestoffe, 
the most prominent point in Suffolk, and the most 
eastern point in Eng-land, comes into view, with ita 
Beacon, Toioer, and Lightliouses.* This is justly 
reckoned one of the neatest, and most beautifully pic- 
turesque towns in Bngland. The herring-fishery is 
here prosecuted with great industry and success; and, 
at times, several hundreds of vessels may be seen at 
anuhor, waiting for the turn of wind or tide. The 
memorable battle with the Dutch fleet, under Opdam, 
was fought off this town, on the 3d of June, 1665. The 
engagement commenced about three o'clock in the 
morning, and did not end till seven, when the Dutch 
retired, with the loss of 16 vessels taken, 14 burned 
or sunk, upwards of 4000 killed, and 2000 taken pris- 
oners. The English lost but one ship, had 250 men 
killed, and 350 wounded. The fleet wag commanded 
by the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 

Seven miles beyond Lowestoffe, enter Yarmouth- 
roads, 140 miles from London by sea, and 126 by land, 
Yarmoutk is a considerable seaport town, situated on 
the Yare river, in the county of Norfolk, and cele- 
brated for one of the finest quays in Europe. It con- 
tains 19,000 inhabitants. The church, numerous wind- 
mills placed on the shore, and a monument to Lord 
Nelson (144 feet high, ascended by 217 steps, and 
surmounted by a figure of Britannia}, present excel- 
lent landmarks for those navigating this very danger- 
ous const, arising from the numerous sand-hanks and 
shoals, and its rapid tides. Here tops of masts are 
pointed out to the inquisitive stranger, as remains of 
wrecks that have taken place within a short distance 
from the shore. It was at this place, that the ship of 

' TJieae lights sir staiionary, and erected upon «ep«me twseii', ft« 
oiie higher ihan the olher. 'tbey oppear like stats ot ti« firm magtn- 
■le, sad bear N. and & from eiicli other. 
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the Duke of York, afterwards James VII. was lost, 
on the Lemon and Oar sand; and all the numerous 
retinue drowned, except a yery few, who got to land 
with the Duke. The herring-fishery is much prose- 
cuted here; and strangers are at times agreeably sur- 
prised, to see boats come alongside, with fish, firesh 
provisions, fruit, &c. for sale. 

Proceeding a few miles to the northward, pass Cape 
Wintertonnessy with its Lighthouse; and 8 miles far- 
ther, pass ffeuboroughy or Happidwrough Lights. The 
coast for 10 miles farther, to Cromer and its Light" 
houses^ is extremely flat and uninteresting. The latter 
light revolvesj and is seen at the distance of five or six 
leagues. The light appears once in erery minute in 
its brightest state, like a star of the first magnitude, 
but gradually becoming less luminous, is eclipsed. The 
steam-vessel now crosses the mouths of the Wash and 
the Humber; and, for a considerable time, loses sight 
of land. In passing along, see, at some distance on 
the right, the Dudgeon fioating Light; and 32 miles 
&rther, come in sight of the Spurn Lighthouse^* placed 
at the entrance of the Humber, upon a prominent head- 
land, in the county of York, and 203 miles by land 
from London. 

There is now scarcely any landmark of consequence 
to be seen, till Bridlington comes into view; in the 
great bay of which, sometimes called Burlington Bay^ 
ships often take shelter, or wait a favourable wind, as 
it is considered to possess the safest anchoring-ground 
upon this coast. It is formed, on the north, by the 
bold and romantic promontory named Flamborough 
Heady on which is a lighthouse with a revolving col- 
oured light. This headland presents a very picturesque 
appearance at a distance. The clifis, composed of a 
mouldering limestone, are as white as chalk, and be- 
tween 300 and 400 feet high. Here are several very 
extensive caverns, and immense flocks of sea-fowl 
frequent the rocks. This was the point at which the 
English fleet discontinued the pursuit of the Spanish 
Armada, when it went northward; and several «e«r 

Tbev exinbit two Jiirhts, the one hieher t\iaii tVie oUict. V^Vwv «RS»^ ^ 
omUne, they 
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fights, of some consequence in their Any, have taken 
place off Flamborongh Head. 

About 16 miles &rther, reach Scarborough, the old 
Castle of which, is beautifully perched on a rocky 
pinnacle of great elevation. The town is pleasantly 
situated on a fine bay, and is much frequented fur its 
mineral waters and sea-bathing. It contains about 
9000 inhabitants, and has two batteries, one of which 
lias 18 pounders, to protect its harbour. 

Ten miles farther, is Itobin Hood's Hay, so named 
after the celebrated freebooter who infested the West 
of England fur many years, and extorted money from 
the wealthy, to supply the poor and the infirm. About 
5 miles farther, is fVAitbff, a place of considerable 
trade, at the mouth of the river Esfie, where are the 
munificent remains of an abbey, said to have been 
built more titan a thousand years ago. The churdi is 
a conspicuous object on the top of a hill, and the har- 
bour is protected by three batteries; 4 miles farther, 
pass Ijytlte. From this to HarilepooJ, 20 miles, there 
is nothing remarkable, except the mouth of the river 
Tees, upon which, at some distance, is the town of 
Stockton in the county of Durham. At Hartlepool, are 
the remfuua of extensive fortifications, and some old 
funeral monuments of the illustrious and patriotic 
family of Bruce; 11 miles farther, pass SunderUtTld, 
remarkable for its iron bridge across the Wear, and lor 
its extensive coal mines. It is said that 590,000 chal- 
drons of coal are annually exported from this place 
alone. The town, with those of the neighbouring 
places, called Moi^wearnwuth and Sishop Wearmtmth, 
contain nearly 40,000 inhabitants. Fire mOes farther, 
pass South and North Shields; Tyttemovih, with its 
Lightkouie; and the mouth of the river Tipte, upon 
which is situated the town of Newcastle, in the coun- 
ty of Northumberland, 272 miles by land, and 322 
miles by sea, from London, and about 120 miles from 
Leith. Nine miles farther, is Blyth, on the river of 
that name; and 13 miles farther, is Coquet Isk, which 
contains the remains of a fortress and priory; oppo- 
site to which, on the mainland, are the mouldering 
rellques of the Castle and Hermitage of Warltiwirlh. 
Tlie latter peculmrly interesting to ever^ «»« ac- 
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quainted with Dr. Perc/s ballad of the ^^ Hermit of 
Warkworth." 

A short way farther, ig the river Alne, on which 
stands the town of Alnwick; and close to it, the mag- 
nificent Castle of the Dnke of Northumberland, which 
contains abont 5 acres of ground within its outer walls, 
flanked with 16 towers. Pass the Staples, or Fern 
Islands; several of which are mere barren rocks, while 
a few are covered with verdure and afiPord tolerable 
pasturage. St. Cuthbeirt built a cell and oratory on 
the principal islet, and spent there seven or eight years 
of his life in seclusion and devotion. This cluster of 
islands are highly picturesque, and on two of them are 
lighthouses.* Nearly opposite to these islands, on the 
left, see Samharatiffh Castle, said to be the oldest 
building in the kingdom, and from which is a most 
extensive view of the Cheviot hills. About 7 miles 
farther, pass Holy Island, or Lindisfam, once the seat 
of a bishop, and the site of a superb cathedral. Those 
acquainted with Mannion, will recollect Sir Walter 
Scott's graphic description of this sanctuary. Ten 
miles farther, is the mouth of the river Tweed, on 
which is situated the town of Berwick; and 8 miles 
further, St. AWs Head, a bold promontory in Ber- 
wickshire, 5 miles to the north of Eyemouth. About 
14 miles farther, after passing Dunglass and Brox- 
mouth, is the town of Ihmbar; dose to which, stand 
the ruins of its ancient Castle, at one period a fortress 
of great magnitude and importance; and the house of 
the Earl of Lauderdale. Six miles farther, is the Bass 
Rodt, similar to the Craig of Ailsa in the Frith of 
Clyde, which is inhabited by myriads of solan geese, 
and other aquatic birds; and was formerly used as a 
state prison, the ruins of which are still visible.f On 
the opposite coast, are seen the noble remains of Tan- 



* Two of the Fern lights revolve, and one is stationary. The former 
are erected, the higher one upon the main or Fern island, and the lower 
upon the Longstone— bearing from each other, W. S. W. and £. N. E. 
'Tbey appear once every minute. The stationary light is erected upon 
the Fern Ldand, and wnen seen in one and the same direction with the 
higher revolving light, leads directly over the M^tone rock. 

f During the troubles incident to the reiew oi C\vax\^W. «xvW^ 
brother, there were several PresbyteTians, Tn\m«\ftT« «» 'w^ «^\«>fcs«ck> 
con&ned in this castelet; and it was actuaiWY xeXaiueA. fex 3wcaR»AV.^H^ 
• ifew heroic individuals, long after ihe autVonty oi \ja* soTft-m-lowx^s^ 
ftMO acknowledged throughout bolih Tun|^mB. 
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taUoH Castle, placed on a rocky eminence; and whicli, 
in former times, was considered as an impregnable 
fortress. At a considerable distance to tlie right, is 
seen the Jsk of May, on which a Lighthouse, 45 feet 
high, is erected [see Section III.] ; and in a line with 
it, in the distance, is seen Fifotess; which, with the 
shore on the south, forms the opening, or what is 
termed the mouth of the Frith of Forth — the Bodotria 
of Ptolemy. On the left, is the conical hill called 
North Berioick Law, 300 feet in height; and near it, 
the town and mansion-house of North Berwick, Sir 
H, D. Hamilton, Bart. Several small islands ai-e here 
seen, close to the shore; and a few mites off, on the 
left, appear the ruins of Dirleton Castle, Nishet — for- 
merly the property of Earl Gowrie, by whose conspi- 
racy it became forfeited to the crown, and afterwards 
passed into the hands of the present proprietor. Far- 
ther on, is seen Gidlamwss; Gossford House, Earl of 
Wemyss; Cockenzie Village; Portseaton, and Preston- 
pam, where the battle was fought in 1745, and where 
Ck»l. Gardiner was killed. To the east of Musselburgh 
stands Pinkie House, Sir J. Hope, Bart.; and rather 
more than a mile to the south-east of this ancient man- 
sion, a monumental stone points out where the battle 
of Pinkie took place — a battle which cost the Scots 
10,000 killed and 1500 prisoners; it was fought in 
1347 — the English under the Duke of Somerset, the 
Scots under the Earl of Arran. On an eminence above 
Musselburgh, is Inveresk foiim and church, by some 
denominated the Scottish Montpelier; and a little for- 
ward, PortobelJo with its romantic modem Tmoer, a 
rapidly increasing and well frequented watering-place. 
The coast of Fife, on the opposite side of the Frith, 
displays a numerous succession of towns, which give it 
a very interesting appearance, and which induced the 
iacetious James IV. to bestow on it the name of his 
" land waist«oat." The nearest town to Fifeness, is 
Crail; then closely follow, Kilrenny, Easter and Wester 
Anstnaher, Pittenweem, St. Mojutnce, and Ely. The 
hill of Largo Law, near the town of that name, forms 
a conspicuous object on this coast, rising to the height 
of lOOQ feet; and with the beautiful expanse o? tVe 
bay, a/so called Largo, has a pleasing atiA pVcVates^ae 
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effect. At some distance, pass the town of Leven; 
after which, are seen in close succession, the towns of 
Methil, Buckhaven^ JBaster and Wester Wemyss; with 
Wemyss Castky Greneral Wemyss, on an elevated and 
romantic rock, and commanding a very grand and 
extensiye view of the Forth. Four miles farther, is 
Dysarty where are numerous coal-pits; near the town 
are the nohle ruins of Ravenscraig CastUy situated on 
the brink of a precipitous rock, the base of which is 
washed by the sea. About 2 miles farther, is Kir^ 
kaldy; and on the rising ground, RaUh House, Fergu- 
son. One mile Luther, is Seafidd Towery a very 
ancient pile, now in ruins; a short way farther, is 
Kinghom; and 1 mile west, is the great ferry station 
from the nortli of Scotland, called PeUycur, where 
steam-vessels sail regularly to Leith. The island of 
Inchheithy with a Lighthouse containing a revolving 
light, is close to the track of the vessel. There was 
formerly a battery on this island, and in more distant 
ages, it was the receptacle of lepers banished from 
Edinburgh and the neighbouring country. The steam 
vessel now approaches Leithy or occasionally NewhaveUy 
where passengers are landed; from either of which to 
the metropolis of Scotland is about 2 miles. 

In passing up the Frith of Forth, a most extensive 
and delighted prospect is presented in every direction. 
It is diversified by such a multiplicity of captivating 
objects, crowding in rapid succession upon the eye, as 
cannot Ml to excite the admiration, and rivet the at- 
tention of the most feistidious spectator. The outline 
of this exquisite scene is of a character so peculiar, 
that its equal, in point of picturesque effect, is no 
where else to be surpassed. It comprehends all the 
rich variety that the artist can desire, or the vivid 
imagination <^ the poet can conceive. To the north- 
west, the green hills of the Ochils, as they break the 
sloping surface of the country, seem placed there as 
the boundary of the Lowlands; while far beyond them, 
rise in majestic grandeur, the more distant and rugged 
mountains of the Highlands — the blue summits of 
which, are traced in bold perspectvve «mlotv% \)sife\«^- 
ering clouds that encompass tVvem. On \\ie>VSx.'»^^v^ 
more gentle acclivities of the jLothians\>o\MidL i3s\ft Vox 
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zon, to the west; whUe Artiiur's Seat, and the neigh- 
bouring Craigs, appear to spring abruptly from the 
smooth fields and verdant plains around them, llie 
elevated site of the old City of Edinburgh, with ita 
nnuient Castle; the New Toton, with its apparent con- 
tinuation to the town of Leith, encompassing the Calton 
Hill with its various buildings and rnonum&ital Unoer 
to Lord Nelson — compose a group of objects of the 
most sublime and fascinating description; and which, 
in August 1822, received an unqualified eulogy from 
the lips of George IV. When to this noble picture, 
are added the many seats of nobility and gentry ; the 
numerous villas and woods that adorn the shores ; with 
the varied position of the vessels, continually floating 
on the surface of the Forth — a combination of gran- 
deur is formed, that declares the admirable finishing 
given to it, not only hy the hand of nature, but by the 
public spirit, taste, aud opulence of the country. 

On approaching Edinburgh, either from Leith or 
Newhaven, the stranger will find it difficult to decide, 
whetliM" the picturesque aspect which it bears as a 
wliole, or the several bold and striking features which 
it offers in detail, are most to be admired. And when 
he enttirs within its splendid precincts, he will find 
himself e<|ually at a loss to pronounce, whether the 
extent and magnificence of its whole interior, or the 
taste and beauty of its single streets and squares, are 
most captivating. Certain it is, he will admit, that the 
Scottish Capital ia not surpassed by any European 
city. Here, lie will experience every degree of com- 
fort which the most elegant hotels and other similar 
establishments can furnish; while the sources of fa- 
shionable amusement, and the objects of literary and 
scientific research, will be found eqnal, if not superior, 
to those of a similar description in the British metro- 
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EDINBURGH AND ITS ENVIRONS. " 



The metropolis of Scotland offers to tlie Tourist ob- 
jecta of interest, of taste, and of beauty, which mi^t 
well occupy his attention for many days, and which 
demand irom us a far fuller account than the plan of 
this work will admit of. In point of situation, Edin- 
burgh is surpassed by no city in the world j while few 
present more numerous specimens of architectural tuste 
and 8]iIendour. Previous lo the middle of the last 
century, the city was confined to within comparatively 
small compass, it being limited to the central ridge of 
the three upon which it now stands; but at that period, 
improvements liaving been projected, and a change in 
the habits of the nation having occasioned a great 
influx uf the Scottish population into the capital, the 
city rapidly advanced in extent, elegance, and popu- 
lation. It^ present extent is at least seven miles 
in circumference, and its population, including its 
suburbs, and Leith, in 1821, was 138,:J33. The origin 
of Edmburgh is involved in doubt and obscurity; but 
it is probable that it owed its rise and importance to 
the establishment of the Abbey of Holt/rood, which was 
first converted into a Palace by James V. We find 
that the city was first walled and fortified about the 
year 1450, dming the reign of James II., and was 
erected into a Bishopric by Chiirles I., in the year 
1633. From that period its history is well known, 
and it shall he now oar endeavour to give a slight out- 
line of its present appearance, and of the objects of 
curiosity which merit particular attention. 

Let ns suppose the stranger approaching EdtTibwrgk 
from Leith, by the beautiful paved causeway, nearly 
two miles long, with which the^city and its suburbs is 
connected, and that he has reached the head of the 
Walk, where the extensive range of buildings called 
Haddington Place, Elm Rmc, Antigua Street, U-awm 
Place, Leopold Place, Royal Terrace, Carllou PWca, 
NiUttde Crrseent, ^-fi., on iVe Great "LiowioQ- T 
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break upon liis view. From this point he cannot fail 
to be struck with the appearance of the Calton Hill, 
orowiied with Nelson's Monument, Observaton/, and the 
elegant columns of the great NiOional Monument. 
Farther on, he will enter Greeofide Street, Ca&erine 
Street, Leith Street; on the right hand, towards the 
north, stands the Caledoaian Theatre, a place, since its 
foundation, 40 years ago, alternately occupied as a 
circuH, a church, a forum, and a ball-room. Near this 
stands the Roman Catholic C/iapel,hmlt in 1&I3, at an 
expense of £8000; it ia hid by the surrounding build- 
ings, except the front to the east, which is ornamented 
iu thu Gothic style. It possesses a very fine or^n; 
and above the altar is an excellent painting by Vandyke, 

At the top of Leith Walk, looking along Prince's 
Street, one of the most splendid views of the Scottish 
metropolis \» had. All the more striking objects of 
the city aie here grouped into the picture, animated 
with the bustle of peopled paves and crowded streets. 
On the right will be observed \he Register Office, a very 
light and classical building, founded in the year 1774, 
for the preservation of the public records, but only 
lately completed. It is now an entire square of 200 
feet, with a dome in the centre 50 feet in diameter, 
and a small square turret at each angle; those iu front 
support a dial-plate and clock. It is approached by 
four outer staircases, which are placed within a curtain. 
This edifice was designed by the celebrated architect, 
Robert Adam, and is justly accounted one of the finest 
public buildings in Edinburgh. 

Opposite to this stands the Theatre Roifal, a rather 
plain building, having a portico in front, with the 
statues of Shakspeare and the Muses of Comedy and 
Tragedy, surmounting it. 

From this point, as has been hinted, the view is 
splendid. We here behold Prince's Street, extending 
towards the west iu a straight line, for upwards of a 
mile'; to the east is ae^ii the line of the RegeiU Bridge, 
and road over the Calton Hill. On the south side of 
this bridge is situated the Stamp Office, and the General 
Post Office; on the north side is the Walen-loo Hotel, 
the largest and most splendid establistmenl ai l\«s sort, 
ia JSdinburgb; nearly opposite is a portion oS l\ve o\i 
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burying-ground of the Calton, where a moDument over 
the last resting-place uf Hume stands conspicuous. It 
was upon entering Waierloo Place from the west, and 
seeing: the hiU covered from top to bottom with ad- 
miring multitudes, that his Majesty, George IV. ex- 
claimed, in rapture, "How superb I" To the south, 
we observe the North JBridpe, with its elegant build- 
ings, leading to the Old Tovm, whither we shall now 
conduct the stranger. 

On reaching the Tron Church, the stranger may be 
said to be in the core of the old city, and he there 
enters the High Street, which occupies the ridge of 
the centre hill, on which the Old Tmvn of Edinburgh 
is built. From this street diverge on both sides, about 
250 narrow parallel streets, called closes, or wynds, 
terminated by the North Loch on the north, and by 
tlie Cowgate on the south. Many of the houses exhibit 
fine specimens of venerable architecture, while the 
whole are of a height peculiarly striking. This prin- 
cipal street of the Old Town extends nearly in a straight 
line from the Castle, on the western extremity of the 
ridge, to the palace of Holrfrood House, at the eastern 
extent of the street; it is in length 1900 yards, and 
about 90 feet m breadth at the widest part. The 
amazing height of the houses in tliis quarter of the 
city, lias always rendered this street an interesting 
object to a stranger. 

In proceeding westward to the Castle, the first ob- 
ject on the left is the Tron Church, erected in the time 
of the civil wai'; the front only is old; tlie rest of the 
building having been rebuilt in 1788. The old steeple 
was destroyed by fire in 1824, and the present very 
elegant structure was built in 1628. The clock within 
the spire is fitted up with glass dial'plates, which are 
lighted from within with gas, so as to show the hour at 
night. Farther on the left, we reach the Cathedral, or 
the metropolitan Church of St. Giles, which forms one 
side of the Parliament Square, and affords four places 
of worship. In the High Church, or old cboir of the 
church on the east, are the seats for the Magistrates 
of the City, the Judges of the Coart. ot Semoft, ^a 
Barons of (he Exchequer, and a t\HOi\e fet liie tvnft- 
missionei- to the Geuei-al AtsemW-j. 1\v\e. N«»a ^«*^ 
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oured in 1832, by the presence of his Majesty, 
Georg'e IV. A large square tower rises from the 
centre of the church, surmounted by a steeple 161 feet 
high, and formed above into the shape of an imperial 
crown, (erected in 1648,) which contains a clock with 
four dial-platea, and a set of music-bells, which btl' 
played every lawful day, between the hours of one and 
two o'clock. This church ie of uncertain antiquity, and 
was erected at different periods; the first mention of 
St. Giles's Chnrch is in a Charter of David II. in tlie 
year 1359. One of the first Presbyterian Ministers 
of St. Giles's was the celebrated John Knox. In the 
immediate neighbonrhood of St. Giles's Church is the 
Cminty Htdl; it was finished in 1819, at an expense 
of £15,000. A statue of tie late Lord Chief Baron 
Dandaa, by Chantrey, adorns the great hall. 

The modem buildings which extend between St. 
Giles's Church and the County Hall, contain the Lib- 
raries of the Faculty of Advocates, and of the Writers 
to the Signet. The former occupies the upper part 
of the buUding, which presents a splendid room 140 
feet long by 42 wide, with an elliptical arched ceiling 
richly pannelled, and supported by 24 fluted columns 
of the Corinthian order. Between the columns on the 
south side there are windows, and the room is farther 
lighted by a large cupola in the centre. The books 
are arranged in presses, between and behind the pil- 
lars, and a gallery runs along the whole, at the height 
of 20 feet. This room cost £12,000. The Library, 
which occupies, besides this apartment, nine rooms 
nnder the Parliament House, contains at present up- 
wards of 100,000 volumes, and more than 10,000 manu- 
scripts; it is entitled, by the copy-right act of Queen 
Anne, to a free copy of every new publication. Its 
yearly revenue, arising from the portion of the entry- 
money paid by every new Advocate, and ntlier sources, 
averages £2,600. Underneath the upper room of the 
Advocates' Library, is that of the Writers to the 
Signet, established about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The room is fitted up in an elegant style. This 
Library is pnrticularly rich in the department of Bri- 
thb History and Topography, 
The south and east sides of the Pnrliomcnt SqiwiTe 
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were destroyed by the great fire in 1824. The pre- 
sent ParUrnnenlt House was built in 1640, and consisted 
of one large hail 123 feet by 49, for the meeting of 
the Three Estates of the Scottish Parliament. Since 
the Union it has been occupied by the Courts of Jus- 
tice. The larg^ southern window is of stained glass, 
with a splendid figure of Justice. It contains a fine 
colossal statue of the late Lord Melville. In the Court 
Room of the First Division of the Court of Session, is 
a statue of Lord President Blair, by Chantrey; and in 
the Court Room of the Second Division of the Court, 
is a beautiful statue of Lord President Forbes, by 
Roubilliac, erected in 1752. During the sitting of the 
Courts, the Parliament House is a general place of re- 
sort, and the Ovier House presents a confused mass of 
individuals busily sauntering backwards and forwards 
from one extremity to the other. The individual who 
is acquainted with Scottbh history, will find this spot 
consecrated with many associations. It was here that 
the revolutionary questions connected with the State 
and the Church were first debated in Britain, and which 
ultimately led to our religious freedom. It was here 
that the innocent were tortured, and that the learned and 
the noble prostrated themselves at the feet of tyranny 
and its abettors. It was here that Montrose heard 
a barbarous sentence pronounced by Loudon. It was 
within its walls that the Hierarchy of Scotland once 
sat and ruled; while it was here that the eloquent Bel- 
haven and the fervent Fletcher inveighed against the 
measures which proposed to shut the house for ever. 
For two centuries, indeed, has its splendid oaken roof 
afiPorded shelter to the mighty and the lettered of Scot- 
land, and, while itself remains unaltered, it has echoed 
back the ever-altering voices of its successive occupants. 
On the north side of the High Streety opposite the 
eastern entry to the ParUament Closey is the Royal 
Exchange^ a large and elegant building, occupied by 
the Council Chcmbery and other apartments, chiefly de- 
voted to municipal purposes. It was founded in 1753, 
and completed in 176 1 , at an expense of £31,000. It ia 
remarkable for having been the {iT^t oi l^e «^tv.^% q>S. \i^^ 
fabrica and improvements, whicliYiave x^i'^edL^^^uc^^iiiSK^ 
Awn a provincial town to a splendid moAsx^ <»:^\V^ 
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Proceeding upward, on the north aide, we arrive at 
Bank Street, At tlie foot of ■which Btands the Bank of 
Scotland. This beautiful fabric cost £73,000, most of 
which was defrayed by the iinchiimed property in the 
possession of the Company. This street communicates 
with the Xew Town hy the Earthen Mound. Farther 
on, upon the south, we observe the Wegt Bow, a steep 
narrow street or lane, at one period, previous to the 
erection of the South Bridge, the principal entry to 
the High Street. This lane commnnioatea with the 
Grass Market, and is remarkable for the number of 
antiqne buildings which it contains. At the entry to 
the West Bow, and in the line of the street which 
forms an avenne to the Castle, a number of rcmFtrkabJe 
old buildings are being taken dowii, to make room for 
an elegant structure, to be called John Ktiot's Church. 
Some of the oldest houses in Eklinburgh are in this 
quarter. 

The stranger now enters on the level Esplatmde, 
nearly 300 feet square, overlooked by the terrible fea- 
tures of the " Old Grey Fortress." Within the Cast/e 
are numerous objects which cannot fail to interest the 
stranger. The Regalia of Scotland, so long missing, 
and which were supposed to have been privately car- 
ried to the Tower of London, were here discovered 
in a vaulted room, in the year 1817. They are new 
exhibited to the public, in the same room in which they 
were discovered, in the strong iron-bound oak chest 
which contained them. The Regalia are placed upon 
an oval table, securely enclosed within an iron cage. 
They consist of the Crown, the Sceptre, the Sword, its 
Shea^, and the Treamrer'a Mace. The room in which 
James VI. was boru is in the same building, abont 
eight feet square, and is lighted by one window; it 
forms the south-east angle of the buildings which was 
the Palace, and bears the date nf 155b The Armottry 
the New Barracks, and the different Battened, are 
worth inspection At the fortification uilled Argyhs 
Battery, is seen the huge piece of ordnance called 
Mon^ Meg; after having lain tor seventy years m the 
Tower of hondoit, " she was restored to her proper 
comttry, in March 1829." This gun is thirteen teet\owg, 
and about seven fret in circumference at the mowlV, 
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and the bore is twenty inches in diameter; even stone 
halls are shown, of immense size, which were formerly 
shot from it. 

From the Hatf-Moon BaJtUry^ the trareller has a 
view of neariy the whole city; the mass of the Old 
Town lies directly before him; upon the right, he 
looks down upon the Grass Market; and on the rising 
ground, immediately to the south, stands Herrio^s HoS' 
pUaiy one of the largest and most elegant old buildings 
in Eidinburgh. This noble ^ric owes its formation 
to Gkorge Herriot, jeweller and banker to James VI. 
who, at his death, in 1624, left about £25,000 to the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, for the maintenance of the 
sons of poor freemen. Farther to the east, is the 
Grey Friars^ Churchy with its extensire cemetery, and 
a commanding view of the University, and other parts 
of the southern diyision of the city. Upon the north 
lies the New Tawny extending its streets over the lerel 
country to the Frith of Forth, and terminating on the 
east in the CaHJUm Htll, which looks like one vast irre- 
gular building, with Nelson*s Monument for a spire. 
Here, too, are seen to the greatest advantage, upon 
the right, the rugged summit of SaUsburtf Craigs, and 
the lion-like profile of Arthur^ s Seat. From the Castle 
also, the stranger wiU remark the hills, which seem to 
enclose the city in an amphitheatre. AHkur^s Seat, 
Saiidmn/ Craigs, and the CaUon Hill, bound it on the 
east; the Hills of Braid and Pentland rise on the 
south, and Corstorphine Hill rears its summit on the 
west; on the north, the plain declines gently to the 
Frith of Forth. On this Half-Moon Battery, George 
IV. stood, on the 22d August, 1822, when he went in 
procession from Holyrood House to the Castle. 

Before leaving the Castlehill, the stranger will ob- 
serve, at the eastern extremity of the bank, a smaU 
house constructed in a singular taste, shaded by trees. 
This was built by Allan Ramsay, the author of the 
Crentle Shepherd, about the year 1754. It is still 
known by the name of the Poet*s Nest, and is at pre- 
sent occupied by the Rev. Dr. Baird, Principal of ths^ 
University of Edinbui^h. 

The stranger may now retrace \na «te^^ ^qwtcttkc^* 
to the 7hm Church, from wlience \ie c«a c^ynLVIvNttfe"^ 
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walk to the eastern extremity of the Old Town, To 
the east of this point, the ffi^h Street begins to grow 
narrower, and has a meaner appearance, all the way 
through the Canongaie to Holyrood Houses At the 
comer of a part of the street at the Nether JBow^ where 
the breadth of the street is considerably contracted, 
stands the house once inhabited by the celebrated John 
Knox; and a large window is still pointed out, in the 
front of the building, where he occasionally held forth 
to the people in the street. A small effigy of the Re- 
former, in the attitude of preaching, and pointing to 
the name of God, carved in three languages upon a 
st^ne, appears stuck upon the comer of the house. 
Opposite to this house are two heads, cut in alto relievo 
and profile, supposed to be of Roman sculpture. Near 
this spot, two lanes branch o£F from the High Street; 
that on the north is called Leith Wyndy having been 
the former road to LeUh; the other, St. Manfs Wynd^ 
is now the Bag Fair of Edinburgh. 

The street which continues to the eastward is called 
the Canongatey and was originally a distinct burgh, 
though now subject to the Magistrates of Edinburgh. 
This was the court-end of the town for several cen- 
turies, but at the Reformation it lost its religious in- 
habitants, and at the Union it lost its courtiers. Be- 
fore the formation of the new approach by the Calton 
Hill, this was the chief entrance into the city from the 
east. This quarter of the city still exhibits many of 
the ancient residences of the nobility, and forms a 
striking contrast to the elegant mansions of the pre- 
sent day. 

At the bottom of an alley, about 200 yards east- 
ward from the Nether Bow^ stood a house which 
served Edinburgh for a Theatre^ previous to the erec- 
tion of the present edifice, in 1768. Farther down, 
upon the north side, stands the Tolboothy containing the 
C&urt Boom and Jail o£ the Canongate, built in the 
reign of James VI. 1591. Near this is the Canongaie 
Churchy built in the time of James VII. The Cemeterg 
around the Church is remarkable for the number of 
celebrated men who repose within its precincts. Still 
farther down, stands upon the soutYi side, QiAeensbem^ 
.ffbuse, B large dull edifice, formerly tiie Tesvde;Tvcfe oi 
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the Ihikes of Qneensberry. It was lately occupied as 
a Barrtjuky and is now osed as on adjumid to the Boyal 
Infirmary. 

At the bottom of the CarumgcOey a sewer or strand 
crosses the street, on the east side of which, the stran- 
ger finds himself within the sacred territory of Holy- 
roodf which affords a protection to debtors, many of 
whom reside within its limits. This sanctuary is very 
extensive, the whole of the valley, as feur as Dndding- 
stone, including Arthur^s Seat, and Salisbury Craigs, 
being included within Hs bounds. 

A few yards fiirther on, the stranger finds himself 
in front of the Poiace of Hofyrood House, Of this 
edifice, the north-west portion alone is ancient; the 
other parts were built in the reign of Charles II. by 
Robert Mylne, the Being's mason. It is a quadrangular 
buildii^, the interior of which is surrounded with 
piazzas. The front is handsome, of two stories high, 
while the rest of the building has three. Since the 
visit of his Majesty in 1822, a considerable sum has 
been allotted for improvements and repairs, of which 
it stood much in need. The Palace of Holyrood was 
left by James, the son of Queen Mary, in 1603; and in 
1617, when he revinted Edinburgh, it was ordered to 
be repaired and new ^ai^ecL When Charles I. visited 
E^burgh, in 1683, tibe Palace was again put in re- 
pair, and partly furnished anew. He was crowned 
with much state and many ceremonies, in the Chctpd 
RoyaJL In 1650, the whole of the PaJace and Ahbey^ 
exc^ the north-west tower, was burned by the troops 
of Cromwell. After the Restoration, the P^ace ap- 
pears to have acquired its present dimensions and 
beautiful appearance, for the accommodation of the 
Ihike of York, who resided in it, with his finnOy and 
court, during the years 1681-2. In 1745, it was oc- 
cupied for a short time by Prince Charles Edward; 
and the following year, for a few nights, by the Duke 
of Cumberland. In 1795, the southern apartments 
were fitted up for the reception of the Compte d' Artois, 
where he kept his little court tiM 1799,. when he 
aacended the throne of his anoestort. \i^ \%*^ ^dub 
pt^Mce WBB restored to more ihaa itaiOTmsc «^TAeFsa 
hj the yiait of his late Majesty, for -wVicwft «kOWs««ao^»^ 
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tion a suite of state apartments were fitted up in the 
south side of the quadrangle. By one of those strange 
revolutions in kingdoms, to which we have heen ac- 
customed in the early part of this century, Charles X. 
(formerly Compte d' Artois) Ebc-King of France, again 
found an asylum in 1830, in Holyrood. There are 
some good paintings in the Palace, and the State 
Rooms lately fitted up, are worthy the attention of a 
stranger. In the old State Apartments, pointed out 
as the residence of the unfortunate Mary, is shown a 
small dark chamher, upon the floor of which imagina- 
tion has falsely attempted to discover a trace of the 
hlood of Rizzio. In the Presence Chamber are portraits 
of the celebritted Jane Shore and Moll Davis. It was 
in this apartment that Mary had her fiimous interview 
with Knox, and listened with delight to the music of 
Chatelar and Rizzio. It was here, probably, that the 
marriage of Sebastian was celebrated, and that the 
unhappy Queen received with shrieks and horror the 
intelligence of the murder of Damley. Close to the 
Queen's Dressing-Room is a small chamber, in which 
Mary sat when her Italian favourite was torn from' 
her side by his murderers. 

The Chapel of Holyrood, adjoining the Palace, is 
part of the monastic establishment founded by David I. 
in 1128. But the present ruin cannot boast of such 
high antiquity; the nave is the only part of the old 
and extensive buildings now remaining; the whole 
having been destroyed by the Ejuglish in 1544. In 
the Vestry is seen the tomb of Robert Viscount Bel- 
haven, which is two centuries old. The original sculp- 
tured pavement still shows that the ground is sacred 
and sepulchraL The large oriel window has been 
lately repaired, and on the south side of the Chapel 
the remains of the wall are sufficiently entire to give 
the stranger an idea of its former magnificence.* 

In the environs of the Palace, the stranger will spend 
an hour much to his gratification. The romantic ruin 

• It is painful to be obliged to warn tbe stranger a^;ainst the impo- 
sition wbich is practised by servants, on showing tins Royal Palace. 
FoFmerly, 2s. QcL paid all demands, but now, that sum is exacted for 
viewing each aeparate apartment. In France, Royal Palaces are o|^n 
io tiwBeges jfree <^ the least charge, and why iftiOQii iM^ t^ wmft \ivm- 
J^:9 be graated to loyal subjects in Britain? 
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of Si. Anthony's Chapel^ upon the height overlookiiig 
the Parky is deserring of a visit. From the top of 
Arthur^s Seat, he will command an extensive view of 
twelve counties, with the Old Town extended like a 
map under him; and around him, on all sides, an ani- 
mated variety of towns, fields, hills, and lakes, with 
the heautiful bay-like appearance of the F'arthy and the 
Kingdom of Fife, as far as the eye can reach. In the 
valley below, the stranger loses sight of all this scenery, 
and might fancy himself in a highland glen, far from 
the abode of men. 

Having now conducted the stranger from the Castle 
to the Abbey, we return to the Tron Church, from 
which again setting out by the South Bridge, we arrive 
at what is called the Southern Districts^ which extend 
to nearly two miles. 

The South Bridge was erected in 1788^ and consists 
of 22 arches, all concealed by the buildings along its 
sides, except one, near the centre, which crosses the 
street called the Cowgaie, which leads into the Grasi 
Market to the west. This is the Market-place for 
cattle and horses; the Sheep Market is at a short dis- 
tance to the westward; here also the Com Market is 
held, and is the chief resort of dealers and carriers from 
all parts of the country. After passing the South 
Bridge, the first object we meet upon the right is the 
University, It is in the form of an oblong square, 
fironting to the east. These buildings were founded 
in 1789, and are not yet completed. The principal 
entry is from the east, under a magnificent portico, 
supported by four enormous columns of the Doric 
order, each hewn out of one solid stone. The design 
of these buildings is by Adams, but it has since been 
varied and improved by Mr. W. H. Playfair. The 
first object, in visiting the University, worthy of the 
attention of a stranger, is the Museum. This is situ- 
ated in the western side of the quadrangle, and is to 
be seen only by tickets of admission (price 2«. M,) to 
be had at No. 62, South Bridge. The Museum is the 
most elegant part of the College. It consists of two 
great rooms, each 90 feet long and dO m<^<&> \^%\^«^ 
muJler Me apartments, external gaSVene^ %xv^ ^\s^ 
tero-room. The upper nK)m 18 \\g\itftdfeoTxii)a»^^i«S.^^ 
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three great lanterns, and from the side by three great 
windows. An elegant gallery rans ronnd the whole 
apartment. The walls of the room are erery where 
covered with splendid cases, covered with plate-glass, 
and containing objects of natmral history. Hie cases 
in the gallery contain the magnificent collection of 
birds, purchased £rom M. Dnfresne of Paris; the cases 
under the gallery contain the valuable collection of 
birds previously ac<][uired. The entire collection of 
birds consists of about three thousand specimens, the 
most extensive in Great Britain, and not exceeded by 
any on the Continent. In the middle of the room, the 
floor of which is of iron, and painted, are magnificent 
tables, covered with plate-glass, and containing very 
fine collections of shells, insects, and corals. The 
lower external gallery is 50 feet long, a very beantifol 
apartment, contains the great collection of insects, and 
a cabinet of minerals, for the use of the students of 
mineralogy. The upper external gallery is 90 feet 
long, divided into three apartments of great beauty, 
and lighted from the roof. The smaller apartments 
contain preparations in comparative anatomy; the 
middle and larger room is appropriated for minerals. 
Another large room is to contain specimens of all the 
rocks and minerals of the British Eknpire, arranged in 
geographical order. The museum of anatomical pre- 
parations is particularly valuable. It is under the 
charge of the Professor of Anatomy, and has been 
chiefly formed by the father and g^randfather of the 
present Professor Monro. There is also a collection 
of anatomical pr^mrations, belonging to the Professor 
of Midwifery. 

The CoUeffe lAJbrwry is only second to the Museum 
as an object of curiosity. It is one of the eleven 
establishments of the kind in Britain, entitled by Act 
of Parliament, to a copy of every new book published 
in the empire. It is situated upon the south side of 
the quadrangle. The library contains 70,000 volumes, 
besides some curiosities, and some oriental manuscripts. 
The University is attended annually by between two 
and three thousand students, of whom many are fbreign- 
ers. The murder of Damley waa perpetifiA^iii \^« 
JPrebendary'B houae^ Kirk of ¥icild) a «\^t> Wa<^ \% 
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now occupied by the south-east comer of the Uniyer- 
sity Buildings. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Collie stands 
the Royal Infirmary^ founded in 1738, chiefly by the 
exertions of Provost G^rg^ Drummond, and the first 
Professor of Anatomy, Dr. Monro. In the hall is a 
well-executed bust of Drummond, by Nollekins. Near 
this is Lady Fester's Churchy Old High School^ Sur-^ 
geovis Square^ and Trades* Maiden HospitaL To the 
west, are the CharUy Wark'Hause, Greyfriar^ Churchy 
with its very ancient cemetery, Herrio£s HospUaly 
WatsorCs ffospiialy and in the Meadows adjoining, the 
Merchant Maiden Hospital; and on the south-west, 
head of Bumtsfield Links, Gillespie's Hospital and 
Charity Schools. 

This division of the city contains many streets and 
squares, erected chiefly previous to the existence of the 
South Bridge; since that period, the extension in this 
direction has been great. The Lands of Newingtony 
for example, nearly two miles from the centre of the 
Old Town, have been tastefully laid out in detached 
villas, with pleasure-ground and gardens, on both sides 
of the principal road from Edinburgh to the south. 

Let us now turn to the Northern Dimsiony or New 
Towny by conducting the stranger again to the North 
Bridge, at the north end of which he enters Prince's 
Street. In proceeding along this busy thoroughflBU^, 
the Old Town is seen in dark and craggy gprandeur, 
on the left; here also is observed the Earthen Moundy 
which serves as an inferior communication between 
the two great divisions of the city. It is composed of 
the earth dug out of the foundations, of the modem 
buildings of the city, and is calculated to contain at 
least two millions of cart-loads. On the north end of 
the Mound stands a large building in the Doric style, 
affording acconmiodation for the Roycd Society, the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and other learned 
bodies; it is built upon piles of wood, the expense of 
which alone amounted to £1,600. From this point 
the stranger has a striking view of the ^^Old Grey 
Fortress," while at every step to the NveeX^^x^^ S^ 
nomuitic appearance assumes a novel da»?^e« T\ix\i\»% 
to ibenardi, he finds St. Andrew's Square/\iiX)ck» wd»^ 
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of whicii rises MehUl^* Monument, to tiie height of 
136 feet. The statae on its summit is 16 feet high, 
the work of Mr. Russel of Lanark. In a recess on 
the east side, stands the Royal Bank of Scotland, the 
British lAnen Company Bank, and the National Btmfu 
From St. Andrew's Square, going westward, we enter 
Creorge^s Street, one of the finest perhaps in Ekirope. 
This street, at its western extremity, is terminated hy 
Charlotte Square, one of the most reg^ular and splendid 
portions of the city. On its west side stands £^ Oeorye** 
Church, with its handsome dome. In Greorge*s Street, 
the stranger will remark, on the north side St Andrew's 
Church, and opposite to it, the Physicians* HalL The 
former was huilt in 1783, and the latter was founded 
hy the celebrated Dr. Cullen, in 1775. Westward, in 
the same street, we find the Assembfy Booms, fronted 
by a portico; the large hall is 92 feet long, by 42 wide. 
It was honoured by the presence of his late Majesty, 
at a ball, given by the Scottish Peers, in 1822. 

Turning to the left towards Prince's Street, we ap- 
proach a beautiful Gothic structure, St JohxCs Chapel; 
it was erected in 1818, at an eiq>ense of £15,000. Near 
this stands a huge plain building, St CuMert's, the 
parish church of one of the most populous parishes in 
Scotland. 

Here the Lothian Road stretches to the south, and 
joins the Old Town at Port HopeUm; the Canal Basin 
has already collected around it a number of buildings, 
erected within five years. Farther west firom this 
point of Prince's Street, lies a number of new streets, 
equal to one-third of the New Town. 

On returning to Charlotte Square, proceeding to 
Queen Street, and passing northward, we reach the 
second New Town, which is separated firom the former 
by a series of beautiful gardens, nearly a mile in length. 
Here we meet with Abercromby Place, Herriot Row, 
India Street, the Royal Circus; behind which is a series 
of public markets, erected in 1825, for the use of this 
populous quarter of the city. Beyond this is Stock' 
bridge, a very large suburb. The glen here formed 
by the Water of Leith, whidi was lately a beautifiil 
and seqaestered natural scene, is now mtcnded. ts^qrcl 
in every direction by the busy hsonU of ia«n. OnX^ 
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left bank of the rirer stands St. Bernard's Wdl, a mi- 
neral spring, over wkich the late Lord Gardenstone 
erected a small temple, in 1790. Aboat half a mile 
west of this stands John Wiaison's HaqM^ a plain 
but elegant structure, built in 1827. The founder of 
this charity was a writer to the signet in Edinburgh^ 
who left a smaU sum in 1759, which baring aocumn- 
lated to nearly £100,000, through the judicious man- 
agement of his trustees, was partly laid out in the 
erection of this building for the support and education 
of orphan children. 

Learing Stock Bridge on the lef^ and passing east- 
ward, we arrive at St. CuMerit Chapd; farther on, 
stands ike Dettf aind Dumb Asyhany erected in 1824, 
at an expense of £5,600; and still fiuther east, is the 
Edinburgh Academy^ erected in 1824; the buildings of 
the Academy are yery elegant and commodious, and 
cost £12,264. 

The Royal Botanic Gardeny wluch lies in this quar- 
ter, is well worthy of the attention of a stranger. It 
occupies an area of nearly twelve acres, laid out with 
taste and scientific skill. The view of the Old Town 
from the Gkirden is exceedingly fine; while on the 
north, the eye commands the Frith of Forth, and the 
coast of Fife. 

To the eastward, upon agiun re-entering Ike city, 
we reach Bdvue Crescent, in Ike centre of which is S^ 
Mary's Ckurch. This handsome edifice was built in 
1823. Not far from this is an ancient village caUed 
BroughUmy now rather awkwardly situated in the 
midst of the surrounding modem mansions. On the 
north, this village is enclosed by London Street, which 
is intended ultimately to join Leiih Walk. Drummond 
Place is a handsome oblong square, which terminates 
London Street. Near this is the Custom Bouse, for- 
merly Beivue. After passing a few streets to the south- 
east, the stranger arrives at York Place, at the eastern 
extremity of which stands St. Paul's Chapel, one of 
Ike principal places of worship in Edinburgh, belong- 
ing to the Scottish Episcopalians; it was built in 1818, 
and is in the Gothic style. 

We are here, once more, not fax itom V>ci^ BAgen^ 
Bridlgi6f already alluded to, along wVA^ ^^ ^^^ '^ 
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ceed. On leaving the buildings on the Bridge, the 
first erection we find is the PubHc Jail; the next is 
Bridewell; and beyond this, the porch of the Ddrtors* 
Jail is built, but no part of the intended building is 
yet erected. 

The stranger is now on the Caltan Hill; on the east 
side of which stands the New Royal High School, 
erected in 1828, firom a design by Mr. Hamilton. This 
is a beautiful and classical edifice, deriving, no doubt, 
a great additional charm from its situation; several 
new streets are also being erected in its neighbourhood. 
The circuit of the hill is laid out in beautiful walks and 
terraces, from which are had the most beautiful and 
extensive views of the Old and New Town, the Frith 
of Forth and adjacent country, the shipping in Leith 
Roads, the mouth of the Frith, with the German Ocean, 
and Fife Hills in the distance. The prospect from the 
Calton Hill is indeed as varied as it is beautiful, and 
cannot fail to impress the mind of the stranger with 
the idea, that the epithet of the ^^ Modem Athens" as 
applied to the metropolis of Scotland, is not undeserved. 

Having completed the tour of the city, let us turn 
for a moment to its environs: Within a short distance 
to the south-east, stands Craigmiller Castle; a ruin of 
great antiquity, founded in 1212, and an occasional 
residence of Mary Queen of Scots; it is situated upon 
a rocky eminence, 274 feet above the level of the sea, 
commanding a most extensive prospect. A small room 
in one of the upper turrets is shown as the bed-room 
of the beautiful and unfortunate Queen; and it is per- 
haps not unworthy of remark, that in all the places 
where she resided, we find the rooms which she occu- 
pied of very smaU dimensions — ^her chamber in Graig- 
miller Castle is only 7 feet by 5, and, nevertheless, 
has two windows and a fire-place. A village in the 
vicinity still retains the name of Zdttle JFrance, from 
having been the residence of Mary's French attendants. 

Dalkeith Housey the principal residence of the Duke 

of Buccleuch, is 6 miles south-east of Eidinburgh, on 

the southern bank of the North Esk. This elegant 

and extensive building was erected about the beginning 

of the seventeenth century, by the famVly of Scott^ 

apon the site of an ancient castle, loiig Va l^e ^q««^- 
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mon of the IXoi^^lafi lamily; and was afltenrards the 
frequent residence of the Regent Morton, during the 
minority of James VI. at which time it was most sig- 
nificantly called the Lian's Den^ The rooms are large 
and superbly furnished, and contain a collection of 
yalnable paintings The park and enclosures contain 
1000 Ekiglish acres, and boast some of the finest trees 
in Scotland. Dalkeith House was honoured by the 
residence of his Majesty, Creorge IV. in 1822. 

At a short distance from Dalkeith, to the west, is 
Netehaitle Abbey, the seat of the Marquis of Lothian, 
situated in a rich and romantic, and finely wooded 
valley. The South Esk runs through the grounds. The 
Abbey contains many valuable paintings, chiefly by 
the old masters, and boasts an extensive library of 
rare books, and ancient and illuminated manuscripts. 
About a mile to the north of Newbattle, on the banks 
of the North Esk, stands Mdville Ccutle, the seat of 
Lord Melville, built in the Grothic style. The banks 
of the river here are picturesque and romantic in the 
highest degree. 

The beantiftd banks of the Ifor^ Esk have always 
been the admiration of strangers. For a distance of 
ten miles up the river, its banks display a grandeur of 
wild and beautiful scenery no where to be excelled. 
Every turn of the river presents a new and interestiBg 
view of stupendous rocks, overhung with brush«>wood, 
the river gliding smoothly along, or dashing among 
the fragments of rode at a fearfid depth below. Amid 
this romantic scenery on the top of the rock, which 
rises perpendicularly from the river, stands Hawthorn" 
deny once the resid^ice of Drummond the poet and 
historian. The caves of Hawthomden, dug out of the 
solid rock, are large and numerous, having a secret 
passage or opening in the fojce of the rock, 30 feet 
above the bed of the river. 

Rodin Coidey i^uned in Scottish song, the ruins of 
which are gprand and majestic, stands about a mile 
above Hawthomden, amidst the same romantic scenery. 
It is situated on a high projection of the rock, in a 
bend of the river, and is inacoe«d\Aft ohl ifiL i^<^<»ik ^^4ca\X» 
the mnih, where the Castle la ei\\ieT«dL V^ v^ T^aarc^^ 
hridgm of one aroh, thrown over a tMncaftTAwJ* ^»wh 
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Part of a comparatively modem building, erected on 
the enormous walls of the ruin, is occasionally occupied 
as a siunmer residence. The Chapel of BotUn is one 
of the most entire specimens of Grothic architecture to 
be found in this country. It was built in 1440, by St. 
Clair, Prince of Orkney, is 69 feet long and 34 broad 
within, and the pillars are much admired for their rich 
carved work. The outside of the building is also 
highly decorated with a variety of finely sculptured 
figures. The floor of the Chapel is laid with flagstones, 
recording the names and qualities of the illustrious 
dead. 

Towards the head of the North Esk, and 10 miles 
south-west firom Edinburgh, is situated Pennycuik 
Hottscy the seat of Sir George Clerk, Bart. M. P. It 
is a larg^ and elegant edifice, and the g^unds are ex- 
tensive, well laid out, and highly ornamented. The 
house is elegantly furnished, and contains a good col- 
lection of paintings. The large room, called Ossian's 
ffcUly is the admiration of all visitors; it was painted 
by the celebrated Runceman, an early Scotch painter, 
and derives its name from the subjects of the paintings 
being all taken firom the Poems of Ossian. 

Approaching the capital firom Pennycuiky at the foot 
of the Pentland hills, is Woodhtmsdee, the seat of the 
late Lord Woodhouselee; and near to this, on Gku" 
cross Water, lies Hiabbie*s Howe, the scene of the Gentle 
Shepherd. The reservoir of Crawley Spring, which 
supplies the city of Edinburgh with water, lies about 
a mile firom Glencross, amidst the Pentland hills. 

To the west of the capital, and within 4 miles, is 
CoTstorphme HiUy the base of which is decorated by 
the beautifiil seats of Bdmont and JBeaehwood; beyond 
this is CoUinUm HousCy Dreghjom, RedkaUy HaUes, 
Spylawy and DalmcJwy, the chief seat of the Earl of 
Morton. 

On the east is Preston Field, with its enclosures, 
and the house and pleasure grounds of Duddingston, 
the el^;ant mansion of the Earl of Abercom. Dud- 
dingston Loch is a beautifiil sheet of water, at the foot 
of Arthur^ 9 Seat on the south. 

At the distance of 5 miles is PinJne House, ob« oi t\ic> 
£ae8t mansions in Scotland at ihe date oi \t» eT%Q\^oii> 
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io 1622. It is chiefly remarkable for a gallery 80 feet 
long, the ceiling of which is corered with emblematical 
paintings and inscriptions. 

The environs of Edinburgh will, in &ct, afford a 
couple of days' delightful employment to the inquisitive 
tourist, and will, in some measure, prepare him for 
scenes of a more wild and of a more sublime character. 
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III. 

VOYAGE FROM EDINBURGH TO 

ABERDEEN. 



From Newhaven to Ely, 20 m. — AnstnUher, 4 m. — 
FifenesSy 5 m. — ArhroaUiy 16 m. — Montrose^ 14 m. — 
Inverhervyy 13 m. — Stonehaven^ 10 m. — Aberdeen^ 
18 m. Total, 100 miles. 

From Edinburgh, the Tourist can hare a steam-yacht 
conveyance to Aberdeen four times a-week, the average 
passage being ten hours. During the summer, the 
vessel leaves Newhaven at six in the morning; and 
stretching across the Frith of Forth, for EHy in Fife, 
commands an extent and variety of scenery seldom 
equalled. On the right, the coasts of the counties of 
Eidinburgh and Haddington are presented to view; 
including the varied scenery around Edinburgh and 
Leith, which we have already attempted to describe 
in sailing up the Frith. Proceeding a short way far- 
ther, pass, on the left, the Island of InchkeUh with its 
Lighthouse^ 188 feet above the level of the sea. A 
multitude of small towns and boroughs on the coast of 
Fife, are seen in rapid succession. To the westward 
of Inchkeith, is JBwmtislandy and to the east, is Petty^ 
cuTy between which places may be seen the precipice 
where Alexander III. in 1286, was thrown from his 
horse and killed on the spot. About half-a-mile far- 
ther, Kinghom, where is seen the Tower of St Leonard; 
and about one mile distant from it, towwt^ V)ck!& ^<dsX> 
if the Tower of Sectfield. FartlieT to tVie ^«seX v& %««sf^ 
the town of JSriakty^ contaAnmg «Ibout 4,bQ^ VtJmW^- 
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tants; remarkable as l^e birlli-place of Dr. Adam Smith, 
the celebrated author (^ << The Wealth of Nations," 
and << The Theory of Moral Sentiments." Near Kirk- 
aldy, is the Caatle of Havemcraig, belonging to the 
Eiarl of Rosslyn, situated on a bold height, formeriy 
of great strength, but at pres^it in ruins. Farther on, 
is jyysarty celebrated for its coal trade; the town of 
Wemyss; Wemyss Castle^* a fine mansion belonging 
to Creneral Wemyss; and the small towns of Easter 
WemysSff Buchhaven^ Leven, and Largo, This last 
place is remarkable for its spacious bay, and for having 
given birth to Alexander Selkirk, who lived four years 
and four months in a state of solitude, on the island of 
Juan Fernandez, whence he was removed by Captain 
Rogers. The incidents in the life of this man fur- 
nished the celebrated Daniel de Foe, with the ground- 
work of his highly interesting novel of ^^ Robinson 
Crusoe." Behind Largo, is seen Largo Law^ rising 
to the height of nearly 1000 feet. 

About two hours after leaving Newhaven, the steam- 
vessel reaches Efyy a royal burgh, where passengers 
are landed and taken aboard in small boats. Near 
this place, is JEfy House^ Sir John Anstruther, Bart. 
Farther on, is Newark; nearly opposite to which, is 
the Isle of Mayy situated about 5 or 6 miles distant 
fr<Hn the coast. It is 1 mile long, and | of a mile 
broad, feeds a few sheep^ contains some remarkable 
basaltic pillars, and is inhabited by a single family, 
who have the charge of the lighthouseb There were 
formerly 10 or 15 feumlies of fishermen on the island, 
but they were compelled to abandon it from the failure 
of the fishery4 

* It was in this Castle tiiat Mary Queen of Scots had her first inter- 
Tiew with Damley. 

f Near to Easter Wemyss, may be observed, the ruins of Macduff 
Castle. It was in this Castle, the ruins of which consist of two lofty 
quadrangular towers^ tluU the wife and fiunily of the Thane of Fife are 
said to haye been murdered by Macbeth. 

t Between the night of the 23d, and momin? of the 24th January, 

1791, Geoi^ AndNSOUf his wili^ and five children, (b^ng the whole 

femily, with the exception of an infent found alive at the oreast of its 

dead moHket, and the two ddest children, who wwe akseRt from the 

idand,) were suffocated in this lurhthouse, by the effluvia arising from 

an immense heap of ashes, which md been accumulating fer many years 

around the building. Two men who were saved* decuuredii that a sul- 

pburoua ateam waa observed to issue from it, several weeks before the 

m/ nig^t OB which it bunt into flaoM^ Thft uibn^ >MAm|S& ^ ^^ 

•Dutcbeas of Portland, and is attadied to the paxu&L oS Ct«^) "irVadi \a 

^>a»(K oRPMi«B to it Ml tlie eoMt of V&fis. 
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On the Goatty may now be seen Pittenweemy Wetter 
Anstrvtker or AnakTy JBaMer AnMbtMety KUrenmyy and 
Craily all of tliem royal boroughs, but much redueed 
from their former state of trade and afflnenoe. At 
Grail, is an old cattle, and the ruins of a once distin* 
guished priory. In the ancient diurch of this place^ 
Knox preadbed his £Eimous sermon against the monu- 
ments of idolatry-— a sermon which so inflamed his 
audience, that they proceeded to St. Andrews, and 
demolished its splendid Cathedral. After doubling 
FifmesMy or East Nook of Fii«, as it is commonly called, 
there is no land in view on the right, nor any object 
to arrest the attention, but the broad surface of the 
the Crerman ocean. The steam-boat now stretches 
across the large Bay on which St. Andrews is situated. 
This city is one of the most remarkable in the history 
of this country. It contains the first built university 
in Scotland. It was founded in 141 1, by Bishop Ward- 
law. Its archbishop was the primate of the king- 
dom. The ruins of the Cathedral, founded in 1162, 
the 6re3rfriar's Chapel, and Cardinal Bethune's Castle, 
are still oljects worthy of reneration. There is a 
monument here to Archbishop Sharpe, who was mur- 
dered on Magus Moor, by Balfour of Burleigh, and 
other Covenanters, in 1679. Proceeding to the north- 
ward, pass first the village of Leuehars^ between which 
formerly ^ood not only a royal castle, but a hunting 
seat of James VI.; then pass the mouth of the Edest 
IHver; and farther on, the mouth of the river Tby, 
where are situated two elegant Liffhihauses. JDis$idee* 
is situated at a short distance up this river; and 22 
miles farther, to the west, is the town of Perth. 

The county of Forfar oonunences on the north side 
of the Tay, and extends to the North Esk River. 
About 12 miles from the entrance of the Tay, on the 
right, is the Bdl Eockf so called, because a bell was 
formerly placed upon it, which rung by the agitation 
of the waves. A notorious pirate, it is said, had the 
inhumanity, or impolicy, to remove or destroy it. But 
he was afterwards among the first to su£Fer by this 

* Jhmim flOQlyiip 4t pment nearly 4yO/)QO ui^^i^Atvote, ^"^^^ ^"^SS^ 
orer, 009 of ii^ mo^t important commerciaY tovri\H Va ^coVJwkdA* Tw:^^ 
mi aUfMD-bMto duly {dying between this town wA VwcCkt. 

E 
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wanton act of atrocity. The year followinff, in passing 
the same place, his pilot, not being warned by the 
cuHtomary monitor, ran the ship on the rock, which 
was broken to pieces, and all on board perished. A 
strong and elegant Ligluhanse is built upon it, in the 
shape of a truncated cone, 40 feet diameter and 108 
feet high. The waves laah this beacon with ti-enien- 
dous liiry. There is an Album kept in it, in which 
most of our distinguished literary travellers have left 
memorials of their presence. 

From the Tay to Arbroath, or Aberbfothock, a dis- 
tance of 7 or 8 miles, nothing remarkable is to be seen, 
the shore being generally low and uninteresting, and 
rising to some height at a distance in the country. At 
Arbroath, are the ruins of a large Priory, placed in a 
most romantic situation. Here William the Lion, of 
Scotland, was buried. Arbroath is a place of consider- 
able trade, containing extensive manufactures of linen 
and sail-cloth, and a population of 9000 inhabitants. 
Proceeding to the north, pass the Lourhead, a con- 
siderable promontory on the coast; beyond which, is 
the small village ot Avshmitki/, or AuekmtUie, contain- 
ing some families of fishermen, and which is the pro- 
perty of Lord Northesk. On the coast between 
Arbroath and this place, are several extensive caves. 
The Maiden Castle Cave is 231 feet long, and from 
12 to 24 broad, and contains, at the farther end, a 
well of sprmg water remarkable for the lowness of its 
temperature. About ^ of a mile to the west of Auch- 
mutie, is the Gwller or Gullet Pot. It lies in an arable 
field 100 yards distant from the shore, but there is a 
communication between it and the sea, by a semicir- 
cular mouth of 70 feet high and 40 feet broad. The 
water of the sea runs into it by a subterraneous pas- 
sage, which gradually contracts till it enters the gullet, 
where it does not exceed 10 or 13 feet in breadth and 
height. During high water, when the sea is rough 
and the wind easterly, the sea rushes in with great 
impetuosity, where it boils and foams till the waves 
of the sea fall back and allow it to retreat, which it 
does with great rapidity and a loud noise. Continu- 
ing our voyage to the north, pass in SHCceasion, Red- 
^eae^ and Jied CastU, two promontorvea, Sovmmft V\\fc 
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southern extremities of the hay of Lunan. At Red- 
head, is EMe Housey the elegant seat of the Earl of 
Northesk, once the residence of Cardinal Beaton. The 
venerable ruins of Red CasUcy built by William the 
Lion, stand near the mouth of the water of LufMHy 
which flows into the bay of that name. The town of 
For^ is situated at the distance qf 12 or 14 miles to 
the west. After a sail of 2 hours from Arbroath, 
the steam-vessel arrives at Montrose^ situated at the 
junction of the South Esk River with the sea. Here 
are several extensive manufactories for making sail- 
cloth, coarse linen, osnaburghs, &c and the town yearly 
sends a number of ships to the Greenland fishery. 
Montrose is a royal borough, contains many handsome 
houses, and about 12,000 inhabitants. The port, which 
is formed by a fine bay, is well frequented. Brechin^ 
which contains the ruins of a castle and cathedral, and 
a celebrated Pictish tower, is situated 12 miles fiirther 
up the river. 

Leaving Montrose, the vessel passes CharUoriy Ful- 
larton Carnegie; and the mouth of the North Esk River 
(over which is an elegant bridge of eight arches), where 
the county of Kincardine commences. Farther on, are 
the kirk of St, CyruSy or Ecclesgreig; the fine old ruin 
of the Kaim of Mathers^ a former residence of the 
Barclays; and the castles of Morphia and Laurieston, 
Farther on, is Johnshaven^ a fishing village; and 3^ 
mUes farther, after passing the village of Gaurdouy is 
Eervie, or Inverbervie, a royal borough. Here is a 
small port formed by the water of Eervie, into which 
king David was driven by a storm in 1342, when on 
his voyage from England. Opposite to Bervie, is 
Craig David, a conspicuous landmark for mariners, 
and which is seen at the distance of 15 miles. To the 
north of this place, the coast becomes bold and rocky ; 
but in succession are, AUardyce, Lady Kennedy; Pit- 
carry and Kinghome, Baroness Keith; the ruins of 
Whisildmry Castle; Temple, the Todhead, kirk of Cat- 
terline, and Earras, Lady Kennedy. At Fowlsheugh, 
on this coast, is a stupendous rock, 1 mile long, 300 
feet high, and washed by the sea. About ^ m^<^*^ qtl- 
ward, is the old and distinguidied eaa:^<e oi Duu'nolto.T 
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Sir Alexander Keith, Kniglit Marisehal of ScotUuidy 
the representative of its anei^it p os s esso rs.* 

About 1 mile beyond Dimnottary is SUmduweny or 
StanMvey situated on the Carran Ewtr^ and at about 
2 hours' sail frcMU Montrose. This plaoe was founded 
in 1624, and is a burgh of barony, with a revenue ef 
about £100 a-year. The superiority was purduised 
in 1797 by Lord Keith, a descendant of the Marischal 
family, and it is at present enjoyed by his daughter. 
Baroness Keith. Here are some thriving manu^MS* 
tories <^ sail-doth, bagging, weaving of cotton, flax 
spinning-miUs, a wool-carding mill, a brewery, rope* 
work, brick-work, &c It is the head burgh oi the 
county, and the seat of the sheri£P and justice of peace 
courts. It is the greatest thoroughfare from Bidin- 
bni^h, Perth, &c to the northern parts of the island. 
Leaving Stonehaven, and proceeding to the north, pass 
the mouth of the Coune River; Cowie House^ Innes; in 
the neighbourhood, on a hill called Ehi Dikes (King's 
Dikes), are the remains of an ancient rectangular 
encampment; 2 miles £uther, Muekakf Silver; and 
1 mile farther, Elrkk House^ Morrison. At about 1 
hour's sail from Stonehaven, pass Port Lethen House; 

* This casUet as seen firom the water, certainly fiimiabei one of the 
ffrandest and most picturesque oligects in Scotland, whether we consider 
Its antiquity, its sise, its former state of splendour, or the present state 
of ruinous desolation in which it lies. It is situated upon a high rock 
nearly perpendicular, and surrounded by dw sea, except in one place, 
where it is joined to the mainland by a narrow isthmus, forming a deep 
chasm between high rocks on each side. The top is level, and mdndn 
several acres of ground. The works are on a scale of great magiMtude 
and strength, and its ruinous towers at a distance, call up feelings and 
recollections which are not realised, when one visits the mouUering 
turrets of this most magnificent of baronial fortresses. It was a place 
oi some consequence in the contests that todc place b etween Bruce and 
Baliol, and was afterwards the stronghold of the Earis Marischal. The 
R^slia of Scotland were deposited here, as in an impregnable fortress, 
in 1651; and for their security. Earl Marischal was granted a nurrison. 
When he joined his Majesty in England, he appointed 0|B:ilvy m Bams 
his lieutenant. Ogilvjr was summoned to suneiuier in I^tovwnber 1651, 
but kept the castle against all the efforts of tibe enemy, till the middle of 
the followinff year, when he obtained leave friMn the Eaii to capitulate. 
But before he did so, he had taken die precaution to get the Regalia 
conveyed out of the castle, and carried to tiie house of the minister of 
Kincrie£ Hie Englidi general, beinjg disappointed in his expectations, 
kept the governor and his wife in prison for a whole year, but they re- 
mained &thful; and, after the Restoration, presented the Regalia to 
Earl Marischal, who gave a receipt for them, and delivered them to the 
proper officers. The governor was made a Wonet, a title of some value 
in those days; ami tte same Regalia, after lying in obecurity for more 
thui 100 years in the castle of EcUnburgh, were at last brought to light, 
and are now exhibited to the public wlw visit dw Castk. hi the castle 
ofDunnottar is a vault, called " the Whiffs' vault," in which 167 zealous 
-PtaUfyteriaBs, Avm the south of ScotU^ weie confinfld m \Q^*, «oav« 
of whom died through HI usage, whose gravea are still 'pointed owV. U> ^« 
inquisitive atranger. 
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after which, the village of Findeny funons for the 
curing of haddocks. About 5^ miles beyond this, the 
steam-boat arrives o£F the south-east point of the JBay 
ofNigg^ with its neat new church perched on the brow 
of one of the Grampians. Farther on, is the promon- 
tory of Crildemess; and after turning round the point 
of Downie, enter the Dee JRiver^ where on the right 
is Fort Desy with its handsome gothic church. Inmie- 
diately beyond this lies the city of Aberdeen; to the 
north of which is the town of old Aberdeen^ situated 
upon a bay formed by the sea and the Don River. 
The scenery around Aberdeen is neither rich nor 
varied. The bridge over the Don, built by Bishop 
Cheyne in 1329, is worthy of inspection. The Ca- 
thedral of Aberdeen still exists, as does the College, 
erected by Bishop EHphinstone. The two universities 
contain 27 professors and lecturers, and a good library. 
The number of students annually attending both, are 
from 600 to 700. The city is one of the handsomest 
in Scotland, and contains, including old Aberdeen, 
about 48,000 inhabitants. Among the more strildng 
objects which solicit the attention of strangers in Aber- 
deen, we may mention the church of St Nicholasy the 
east portion of which is a fine relic of gothic architec- 
ture; the Toum House, Cross , St Andrew's Chapel, the 
Assembly Rooms, Marischcd CoUege, Gordons s Hospital, 
the Infirmary, Lunatic Asylum, JBrideweU, the magni- 
cent single ardied bridge, in the line of Union Street, 
and the fine bridge of seven arches, across the Dee. 
From this city to Inverury, there is a small canal, 
about 18 miles in length, which is of much use in 
conveying lime, manure, &c. to the interior parts of 
the country, and in bringing timber and stone or gra- 
nite blocks to Aberdeen, principally for the London 
market. Passage-boats leave Aberdeen for Inverury 
twice a-day in summer, and once a-day in winter, fur- 
nishing an easy method of visiting the interior parts 
iji this interesting county.* 

* There is a regular steam-packet from Leith to Dundee, calling at 
the several places we have mentioned above. 
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IV. 

ROUTES FROM EDINBURGH TO 

GLASGOW. 

By the Forth and Clyde Canal — by Grangemouth and 
Stirling — by the Union Canal — and by Lanark and 
the Falls of Clyde. 

As Glasgow is the nearest and greatest port for steam- 
vessels in the west of Scotland, the traveller ong^t to 
proceed from Eidinhorgh to that city, from which he 
can have daily and hourly, the advantage of steam 
conveyance to any part of the Western Highlands. If 
he go hy coach, he will either proceed by Bathgate 
and Airdrie, 42| miles; by Mid-Calder, Whitburn, 
and Holytown, 44 miles; or by Linlithgow and Fal- 
kirk, 46| miles; but as strangers often prefer inland 
navigation, or the circuitous route by the interesting 
scenery of the Falls of Clyde, we think it necessary 
to subjoin those different routes. 

1. The first is up the Forth to Grangemouth, by the 
steam-vessel, 24 miles — ^to Lock No. 16, 4 miles — 
whence to Glasgow, 26 miles, by the Forth and Clyde 
Canal. 

2. From Leith to Grangemouth and Stirling, 50 
miles — and to Glasgow by land, 28 miles. 

3. By the Union Canal to Lock No. 16, 81^ miles 
— and to Glasgow, as above, in route 1. 

4. By the interior of the country to Lanark and the 
Falls of Clyde — and thence, following the course of 
the Clyde, by Hamilton, BothweU, &c to Glasgow. 
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1. Bmite up the Forth to Grangemouth^ 24 m. — to Lock 
No. 16, 4 m. — to Glasgowy 26 m. — Totals 54 miles. 

The tourist proceeds to Newhaven, where an ele- 
gant chain-pier was erected in 1821, for the accommo- 
dation of passengers by the steam-vessels.* 

♦ This pier, which was erected by Captain Brown, R.N. and ia muck 
admired, &cea the north-east, and is 700 feet Aong, 4 fcftt 'vn^ft, anA. \Q 
ifee/ above high-water mark. It consists of ihwe ec^ni^ AVwmona ol^fift 
^t, without any central support. The pier-lie&d is 60 fc«X 'md* \>^ 
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The scenery along the FrM of Forth is extremely 
fine, the country on both sides being populous and 
highly cultivated, and exhibiting a succession of ele- 
gant modem mansions, interspersed with many reliques 
of ancient grandeur. The surfBce of the Frith, as well 
as its borders, also presents a lively picture of com- 
merce, from the multiplicity of vessels that are con- 
tinually seen floating upon it. In the middle of the 
channel, will be observed the island of Inehcohn, Earl 
of Moray, with the noble ruins of its andent monas- 
tery, founded in 1123, in gratitude to St. Columba, by 
Alexander I. of Scotland, for his preservation on that 
island from a storm when crossing the Frith. North 
of Inchcolm is the bay and town of Aberdour. To the 
west of which, is Dombristle Ccutte, Earl of Moray; 
2 miles fiurther on the same side, are the bay and town 
oi iTiverheUhingy and nearly opposite on the left, is the 
old CasUe of Roseberry^ and the delightful modem 
mansion named Bambougle Ckutky or Dalmeny Park^ 
the principal seat of the Earl of Roseberry. At a short 
distance from the Ferry, on the hill is Neio Hoiks 
Houscy a splendid modem edifice belonging to Scott 
Moncrie£F. 

The channel now becomes narrower, by two pointe 
of the opposite coasts, which, from their elevation, 
have a very picturesque e£Fect. On the right, are the 
remains of a mud fort, in use during the late war, but 
now dismantled. On the left is the Hound Point, In 
the centre of the passage, is the rocky island of Iw^ 
GcMTvie, with its small castellated fort. On the right, 
pass the town of Nor&i Queensferry; and nearly oppo- 
site to it on the left, the town of South Queensferry, Here 
the Forthy which is now about 2 miles broad, receives 
the name of river, and begins again to expand towards 
Hopetoun Hotise^ the superb mansion of the Ejarl of 
Hopetoun. Beyond South Queensferry, is Port Hdyar, 
at which his Majesty, €reorge IV. embarked in August 
1822, after having visited the late Earl of Hopetoun 
at Hopetoun House. Looking at some distance to the 

60 feet lon^, and is supported by 46 piles, ^^idi ax« «6c<sn^ \s^ tqjub) 
beams at right angles. The main suspending \»xs m^ c^^Aj«^\a <A ^^srs^^- 
8 iocfaes duuneter, united by side plates and strong \x\Xa. ^>cl «m^ «^^^ 
if a neat iron railhig, 4 feet high. The petpexkidieoNax «tc«^ ^^^^^^^^ 
port the bridge form Btaadards for the ra\\. 
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tiortb, in an elevated situatioD, in seen the town of 
Dunferniline, with its ancient monastery; and is the 
same direction, close to the shore, and at times sur- 
rounded by the tide, the fine old ruiu »t Bosyth Castle, 
where tradition reports that the mother of Oliver 
Cromwell was horn; a circumstance that induced the 
usurper to visit it when he over-ran Scotland. 

Towards tlio west, the prospect now becomes very 
magnificent. Ben Lomond, Ben Led!, and the High, 
land mountains around Loch-Lomond, Loch-Ketturin, 
and Loch-Lubnaig, come into view; and although, 
from their distance, they appear enveloped in the 
clouds, still the eye can trace the bold outline of their 
majestic forms, with sufficient accuracy to distinguish 
the great elevation of their summits. The intermediate 
space is beautifully occupied by the Ochil Hills, and 
the hoary battlements of Stirlittff Castle; the ancient 
town of Clackmannan; and, filling up the fore-ground 
of this deligbtfid picture, in succession ore seen the 
Castle of Blackness, one of the four fortresses that 
must he preserved entire, by stipulations in the Act of 
Union; the towns of J5orroMJR(ow»«* and GranyeBJOUtA, 
on the south ; and ou the north, Limekilns House, the 
E^l of Elgin, and its village; the towns oi Newmills, 
Torrybum, Culross, Kincardine, and Alloa; with the 
beautiAilly situated Castle of Airti, Graham, on the 
south; end on the opposite side of the water. Tally' 
aUan Castle, Baroness Keith, a large and elegant man- 
sion bnilt by the late Admiral Lord Viscount Keith.* 

Arriving at Grangemoullt, where the Portli and 
Clyde Canal joins the river Forth, the traveller has 
thecboiceof walking, or proceeding by a boat stationed 
for the purpose, to Lock No. 16, a distance of 4 miles, 
where the track-boats commence their passage along 
the Canal to Glasgow. These vessels are fitted up 
solely for the conveyance of passengei's, each having 
two roomy cabins with every accommodation. Leaving 
Gnvngemouth, on the left is the great Carse o/ Falkirk, 
noted for its fertility, and its picturesque appearance; 
on the right, are the Camm Iron Works, situated upon 
tie dirron River, about 3 miles from the Forth, and 

' Fat » continiatioii of rliia nlnte to StirUng, wn tbt «kod4 vm^ r* 
bn boctinn, psge -Ui. 
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2 mllea from Falkirk; and which arn diatin^ishable 
ftt a great distance, by the emoke and flame they are 
constantly emitting.* Farther, on the left, is Callan- 
der House, Mrs, Forbes; and the town oi Falkirk. On 
the right, is Carron Park; farther, on the right, is 
Camdon Village, formerly an important Roman station, 
near which is NewkaU, Dnudas; and farther, on tlie 
left, the Lockg of the Union Canal to Edinburgh, at 
its junction with the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

Leaving Lock No. 16, may be seen, at a short dis- 
tance on the right, the village, church, and manse of 
Larbert, behind which is the el^jant cast-iron monu- 
ment erected to the memory of James Bruce the 
Abyssinian traveller. Farther, on the right, \&MoutU- 
riddle, Mrs. Riddle; Dunipaee, Spottiswoode; ^ mile 
farther. Bonny BHdtfe and Mills; on the left of which 
is Bonn;/ Muir, where a slight rencontre took place in 
1830, between some of the disaffected artizans, and a 
party of dragoons. Two niiles farther, is Denny-loan- 
head Village; and ^ mile farther, ^/MtfcnooOrfffijh'ttsry. 
Some remains of the Roman Wall are pointed out 
beyond this place, near Casllecary Inn, where was a 
Roman camp, the site of which is now planted with 
trees. Farther on, is the separation of the connties 
of Stirling and Dumbarton ; beyond which, on the Idt, 
is Neiherwood, Gillespie; and extensive lime-works. 
On the right, are Orchard, MlUar; Banton, Caddell; 
Kelvinhead, Baird; Rouglthead, Davidson; and farther 
un, Craigmarloch Wood; and, at a distance, Coheum, 
Sir A. Edmonstone, Bart.; soon after which is the vil- 
lage of Kilsyth. A eangnioary battle was fought sear 
Kilsyth, on the 15th August 1645, between General 
Baillio and the Marquis of Montrose, in which the 
former was defeated, with the loss of 6000 men. About 
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'» planned by [be late Dr. R«butk. 

apieid of £ 130,000, diviiM into sharM of f b6o ™h, which kII 
an Bilvancf of 30 per L-eot. Cuat i» got near Ihe worba, inil lucli 
consiimpt of tlut ulide, (hat loioetimea EDO tuna per day are 
Biiffieient to kf«p them etoployetl. Daring the time of the IbIe 

900 tons of pig-iron weekly, lie mortimi, ciinBon, aiul ram 
nude here, ire tried both by powder proof, and \rj laraipiwaiwi lA 
The Companj' bam abaot 85 large vesitls traAin^ hoiQ y«m 
lo ZroncloD; and gOOO workmen ate employed abwH, tW-ww 
wilh tboK f/ependiug upon llicm for •unport, «ie auv^owi W 
" population of between six and seven thouBanfl Buu\a. 
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3 miles ferther, on the right, are the Campsie Hills; 
Auc/dnreock and Wooclbum; I mile farther, AjUermony, 
Miss Lennox; 1 mile more, SroomhiU, Lang; and 
soon after, the village of KirkintiUodt. Farther, on 
the right, Westfield, GOfillan; Belljieid Cottage, Thom- 
son; and farther, at a cousiderable distance on the 
right, Glorat House, Sir B. Stirling, Bart. At GUtsgrnc 
Bridge, a pleasing view presents itself of the valley 
that extends from the Campeie Hills to the Clyde. 
Abont I mile farther, on the left, Calder Manse; on 
the right, Calder Church; I mile farther, KenmuW 
House, Stirling; 1 mile more, Lambhill Hotise, Mrs. 
Graham; and 1 mile farther, the Canal divides, on the 
right to Bowling Bay, the junction of the Great Ounal 
with the Clyde, on the left to Glasgow. One mile 
farther, on the right, is Selvinside, Cuthill; after whith, 
the Canal takes a rapid turn to the left, and presents a 
beautiful view of the environs of Glasgow. Farther, 
on the right, Springbank Village, and the chapel of 
St. Georges in t/ie Fields; on the left, the extensive 
foundries of the Messrs. Baird; after passing whicli, 
reach Port-Dvndas, whence to Glasgow is I mile. The 
prospect seen from the hill, on nearing Port-Dundas, 
will give the stranger some idea of the vast manufac- 
turing and commercial importance of this city.* 



2. Route from Grangemouth to AUoa, 7 m. — to Stirling, 
20 m. — Total, 27 miles. 

The river Fortii takes its rise from a small streamlet 
called Glengnoi, on the northern side of Ben-Lomond. 
For 10 miles, it is called the water at Duchrat/; and 
after flowing through several glena in Perthshire, an<l 
receiving several streams, it takes the name of Avo7i- 
dow, or the black river. It again enters Stirlingshire, 
at a place a little below the house of Gartmure, where 
it assumes the name of the Forth. About 2 miles 

■ Tbt whole leugth of tbis Caiu] is So miles, the bigbesl poiot Bbave 

the level of the sea it> 160 feet; it hax 39 luckx, eaiJi 71 feel kne, SO 

y^l htuad, and 8 ieet deep. The mean breadth, at the surface of the 

•raCer, ia 56 fret; b1 the bottom, aS feet. U passes over \0 lM(,e i<\iie- 

dact bridgea. It is supplied with water from T reservoin, covenug W» 

acres of ground, anil conlaioiog above 18,679 VicWu\» oi walet. 
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above Stirling bridge> it receives the water of Teath, 
a larger stream than itself^ and soon after, also the 
water of Allan. Below Stirling, it is replenished by 
the Bannock, Devon, and Carron; and below Grange- 
mouth, by the Avon, Almond, Leith, and Elsk. Ves- 
sels of 70 tons burden come up to Stirling, where the 
river ceases to be navigable, and where also is a good 
saknon fishery. The tide flows for about a mile above 
Stirling bridge. 

Leaving Grangemouth^ on the north coast is seen 
the Burgh of Culrossy behind which are the ruins of a 
Cistertian abbey, founded in 1217 by Malcolm, Ekurl 
of Fife. Three miles farther on, is the town of Kin- 
cardine; near which is TuUyaUan Castle^ Baroness 
Keith. Opposite, on the left, is the castle of Airihy 
Graham, in which is a tower still called Wallace's 
tower. Farther, on the right, are the pow or port, 
and the distillery of Kennetpans; behind them, is the 
extensive distillery of Kilbagie; and farther off, the 
handsome modem edifice, Kennet House, Bruce. Near 
Kennetpans is an embankment, 1380 yards long, and 
8 feet high. Farther up the river, on the left are seen 
Dunmare Park, and the old castle of Zhinmore, be- 
longing to the Earl of Dunmore; and on the right, is 
the mouth of the Black Devon, and the town and tower 
of Cladanannan, 1 mile distant from the river. This 
tower affords one of the finest views in Scotland. It 
was once a place of residence of Robert the Bruce, 
and here are preserved the swords of that monarch, 
and of Sir John the Graham, who was killed at the 
battle of Falkirk. Here the Forth is remarkable for 
what are called leakt/ tides. When the water has flowed 
for three hours, it runs back for an hour and a half 
nearly as far as when it began to flow; after which it 
returns, and flows during another hour and a half, to 
the same height at which it was at first — and this 
change takes place both in flood and ebb tides. 

About 2 miles farther on the right, is the town of 
Alloa, where is a steam ferry-boat of a large size, 
which usually crosses the Forth once every ten min- 
utes, and is capable of taking on boucd ^^ \kfe*di^ ^^ 
cattle, and carriages and liorse», ^VSaoMt Ams«v^ '«^'" 
yoked. A new road from this, \>y lawcVjctt wsA'^^^ 
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pace to Glas^w, has been formed, by which the dis- 
tance between that city and Perth will be shortened 
several milei. Near Alloa, is Alloa Tower, the pro- 
perty of the flarl of Marr. This tower was huilt in 
the 13th century, Js 90 feet high, and the walls of it 
are 11 feet thick. Soon after passing Alloa, the I'iver 
makes several curions curves to the west, but presents 
nothing remarkable, except a few islands in the mid- 
dle of the channel, till we come to Tullyhadi/ House, 
Lord Abercromhy, beautifuUy sitoated on the right 
bank of the river, at a short distance &om the villages 
of T}iMybody and Cambu». Farther, on the right, is 
the mouth of the Deeon, upon which is situated, about 
10 miles in the interior, the interesting scenery of the 
Devil's IVIill, Rumbling Bridge, and Caldron Linn, 
and which enters the Forth at the village of Cambus. 
Farther on, m Pobnaiae Hvuse, Murray; farther, on 
the left. Manor Place, and Poiois House, Alexander^ 
near which is the village oi Logie. The river now 
makes several inconceivable windings, usually called 
the Lin}is of Forth (being only 7 miles firom Alloa to 
Stirling by land, but 19^ miles by water), and passes 
the ruins of Cambusheraieth AMsfy, founded by David 
I. of Scotland in 1 147, for a company of Augustines ; 
and which is situated in a peninsula formed by the 
river Forth. This abbey weis sometimes called the 
monastery of Stirling, and was well endowed. Here 
James III. was buried. The property belonging to 
the abbey was assigned to the Earl of Marr by James 
VI.; but in 1709, it was purchased by the magistrates 
of Stirling for the benefit of an hospital. The belfry, 
and some pieces of tbe walls, are alt that remain oi' 
this once magnificent structure. On the right is seen 
tlie Mimj Craig, and soon after reach Stirling. 

The traveller may spend a day in Stirling, with 
much pleasure, in admiring the natural beauties of its 
neighbourhood, or in contemplating the scenes of se- 
veral exploits that took place in ancient times, in this 
the " cradle of our monarchs." Bannockbum is about 
2 miles distant from the town; and to Dumiat, one of 
the bigbeet of the Ochil hills, is but a short walk. 
fhiin this point, is one of the nubVeat v\ewa o.n^ yiWve 
to be met with. The view from the caavVe, uni ^Vt 
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walks around it, are universally admired. On the low 
ground below the Castle, may still be seen the marks 
of the enclosures where the tournaments were held; 
and the rock above, where the £ur and noble dames 
of the court sat to view them, still bears the name of 
the Ladies* Eock, The town itself, also, still presents 
many venerable remains of antiquity, indications of its 
former importance, when it was the residence of roy- 
alty, and was a rival in dignity even with Edinburgh 
itself.* Coaches proceed daily from this place to Cas- 
tlecary, about 11 miles distant, conveying passengers 
to the canal-boats to Glasgow. The road from Stir- 
ling passes through an interesting country, and through 
the villages of St. Ninians (near which is the field of 
Bannockbum), Denny on the water of Carron, and 
Denny-loan-head. The observations from Castiecary 
to Glasgow, have been already given in page 45. 
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3. From Edinburgh to Glasgow by the Union Canal^ 
31^ m, — and the Clyde and Forth Canal, 26 m.-^ 
ToUdy 57^ miles. 

By this route we leave ESdinburgh by Prince's Street, 
and take the canal-boat at Port-Hopetoun. Proceed- 
ing westward, on the left, are Wrights Houses; and 
farther, on the same side, Gorgiemuiry and Meggedand 
Before coming to Slateford, pass under a bridge; on 

* Stirling Castle is taken notice of as early as the 9th century, and 
was the rendesvous of the Scottish army whidi defeated the Danes At 
Luncarty. It became a royal residence in the 12th century. It was 
the fiivoarite abode of James I. and was the birtii-plaoe of James It. 
Here, too, he ^rpetrated tiiat atrocious deed on the Earl of Douflas^ 
which stains his memoir. The room where this bloody deed was done 
is still known by JDou^as** room* Within the fortification is the Fa- 
lace built by James V. a large ornamented square building. Adjoining 
the Castle is the Parliament-House^ and dose to it is the Chapel Boyu, 
now used as a store-room and armoury. This fortress was the birth- 
place of James IV. ; wad witiiin it was his son James V. crowned. It 
was here, too, that the unfortunate Mary underwent the same ceremony, 
and that her son Jama passed the whole of his minority under the care 
of the celebrated Budianan. To aU acquainted with Scottish story, 
Stirling Castle will be found singularly interesting. The town of Stir- 
ling contains about 8,000 inhabitants, and some <» its buildings are wdl 
worthy .of notice. Of these we may mention the Grejfiiar s Church, 
which was erected by James V. Here it was that the Earl of Arran, 
during Mary*s minority, publicly renounced the reformed reli^on. It 
was here, too, that James VL was crowned. To the north of this churck 
stands tiie ruins of a building called jl/arr's YTork. 1!Vaa^«& «c««KrA>. 
hy the I^gent Man* during the minority oi 3axQ!»'V\. wA -v^aXs^ftS. 
Urom the nuns of Cambuskeunetih Abbey, la tbft\mm«dA»XA 'wtM&^MW*- 
bood of this is a huge building caUed -^rgyle's Lod©ias, XsoSSJcM ^' 
SaH ofSliiimg, an eminent poet. 
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the left, is the road to Cnnrie, Mnirkirk, and Ayr, dis- 
tant 77 miles; and to Port-Patrick, 188 miles. About 
2^ miles from Edinbni^, on the left, is the village of 
Sktigfordy where a magnificent aqueduct of nine arches 
is thrown across a broad and deep ravine, formed by 
the water of LeM. On the right of (Ms is Inglis-ffreen 
BieackfiM; and on the left, at different distances, 
Chtdghckhart Cku^ ruifUf Dr. Monro; RedhaU^ Inglis; 
Colinton Houaey Sir W. Forbes, Bart.; and Dreghom 
Oadky Trotter. The Canid now takes a rapid tarn to 
the west, and passes on the left, Hfdes, Sir T. Gibson 
Garmidbael, Bart.; and 1 mile ffu*ther, on the same 
side, Baberkmy Chrystie. More than 1 mile fiuther, 
on the left, pass Long Hemuskm VtUage; and beyond 
it, cross Cfogar Bumy by an aqueduct. On the left, at 
a distance, are Addiesiony and Warieskniy with exten- 
sive plantations, the property of the ESarl of Morton. 
Farther, on the left, is Ratho House; and on the right, 
Ralhobanky Reid. About 7^ miles beyond Edinburgh, 
is Raiho ViUage; to the left of which, distant about 2 
miles, is Dalmahoyy the seat of the £ku*l of Morton, 
situated on the Gogar Buruy and universally admired 
as one of the finest places fi)r rural scenery in the 
county. About 1^ mile farther, on the right, is CUflon- 
AaUy Sir A. M. Gibson, Bart.; where is preserved the 
entire tusk of an elephant, which was found near the 
house by the workmen while digging the GanaL Far- 
ther on, cross the Almond JRwer by an aqueduct bridge 
.of great dimensions and sing^ular beauty, connecting 
tiie high banks of the stream, which is the boundary 
between the counties of Edinburgh and Linlithgow. 
About 2 nules distant, on the right, is the house of 
NewiUtony Hogg, once the seat of the great Ekurl of 
Stur, and whose Park still evinces the preponderance 
of his military ideas, even in matters of peace. About 
12 miles beyond Edinburgh, on the right is Broadmm; 
and 1 mile farther the Canal makes a curve, and comes 
back upon the same village at 13^ miles beyond Edin- 
bui^h. A nnneral water, rivalling Pitcaithly and 
Moffat in power, has lately been discovered at this 
phee. About ^ mile fiurther, the Forth Rher is seen 
om Ijie right; and 1 mile ftffthw, m a {dm tal»sA\oTL qjh 
the same side, are the remaina of Niddsn^ CosOe^'&AxV 
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of Hopetoun; to whick the gallant Lord Seaton oon^ 
ducted Mary Queen of Scots, after her escape from 
Loch-Leven Castle. The Canal now passes between 
high banks, exhibiting beds of sandstone and bitumin- 
ous shale. Farther, pass under Win/Murgh Bridge; 
on the left is the road to Glasgow, by Linlithgow and 
Falkirk; on tiie right, to Edinburgh; and near the 
Canal, on the right, is WinMurgh Village^ fbrmeiiy 
much noted for the propagation of bees. 

About half-way between Ejdinboi^h and Port- 
Downie, on the left, are the ruins of DmUarvie Ccutky 
Earl of Hopetoun, once the property of the noble 
family of Seaton, Earls of Winton. Proceeding about 
d^ miles fiEurther, the Canal crosses an aqueduct over 
the Eklinbnrgh road; and at 21 miles beyond Edin- 
burgh, on the right, is the town of lAnUtkgaWy pre- 
senting a delightful prospect. At the east end of the 
town, in an elevated position, is seen the Palaee in 
which Mary Queen of Scots was bom, and which was 
long the favourite abode of our Scottish monarchs. It 
was burned by accident in 1745, and with Grothic ne- 
glect, for which no excuse can be taken by any person 
possessed of national feeling, has never been repaired. 
Close to the palace, is seen the Churchy where the 
apparition appeared to James IV. before the battle 
of Flodden, for which historians have laboured in vain 
to account. Lower down on the hill, is seen the Town 
House, with its lofty spire, and, in front, its mudi 
celebrated well. In Linlithgow, Regent Murray was 
shot by Hamilton of Bothwell-hangh. At a short 
distance from the west end of the town, Stewart, Earl 
of Lennox, and Hamilton, Earl of Arran, with their 
followers, fought a severe battle on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1526, during the minority of James V. 
when Lennox was slain without the knowledge of 
Arran, after he had surrendered as a prisoner. Arran 
bewailed the ftite of his rival as a national calamity, 
and weeping over his dead body, exclaimed, ** The 
wisest — ^the stoutest — and the hardiest man, that ever 
was bom in Scotland, is slain this day." It was in 
Linlithgow where the Solemn Lie8b^<d ^xA dor^^^cAsoX 
was publicly burned, in 1662. T\ift -^im^iv^ ^c«b%- 
hmden in this affair, wer^ IrvVufS oi ^oTk^«w> «a 
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Ramsay, who became saccessively, Dean of Glasgow, 
Bishop of Dumblane, and Bishop of Ross. 

About half a mile farther, on the right, is a large 
distillery; -^ mile farther. Almond House; \ mile £eu*- 
ther, on left, Woodcockddle House; and farther, cross 
the Avon River by an aqaednct. The lightness of this 
substantial structure, raised to such an elevation above 
the water — connecting banks so high, and so distant — 
the water of the river, at a vast depth, tumbling among 
broken rocks — ^the forest trees far below the level of 
the bridge — the rugged banks on each side, fringed 
with copsewood — and the numerous farm-houses pro- 
frisely scattered on the right and left, present a picture 
very rarely to be met with. Farther, pass on the right 
Mmravonside Manse and Church; and the ruins of 
Hcdning Castle^ Mrs. Forb^. About 2 miles farther, 
on the right, is the seat of Davidson, W. S. where the 
river Forth comes into view, and where the Fife hills 
are seen in the distance. The Canal now takes a rapid 
turn to the right, and then to the left, and passes Mea- 
dowbcmk House^ Johnston; and ^ mile farther on the 
left, the extensive coal-works of the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, opposite to the village of Redding on the right. 
Soon after, the view is confined; and after passing 
several elegant bridges, enter the Tunnely cut out of 
the solid rock for 796 yards, and partly arched over 
with stone. The slightest inspection of this tunnel 
will show the . immense labour and expense that must 
have attended so formidable a work. As there is a 
foot-path on one side, the stranger might be induced 
to walk through it, were it not, that the continual 
trickling of water, and its total darkness, render such 
an experiment exceedingly uncomfortable. 

Getting clear of the high banks, a charming prospect 
opens up to view. On the right, are seen the hills of 
Fife and the river Forth; in front, Chrangemouth^ Car- 
ron Iron Works, Falkirk^ the village of Camelon, and a 
multitude of fine seats scattered up and down in the 
Carse of Falkirk. To the left may be seen, Larhert 
with its conspicuous church, the water of Ccarron, the 
S/^/tn^sAire and Perthshire hiUs, and even the Castle 
of Stirling may be distinguished by a good, oye, 
"^rcbed on its oonical rock. Tbis prospect, m ^ d<&«x 
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day, never fiedls to strike the beholder with surprise 
and admiration. The boat then arrives at P(t>r^i!>ot0iii0| 
where coaches or carts are in waiting, to carry pas- 
sengers and luggage to the boats on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, to which the Union Canal descends 110 
feet by 11 locks. From this to Glasgow, see route 
from Lock No. 16, described in page 45. 
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4. Rovtefrom Edinburgh to Lamark, 31 m, — HamiUon^ 
14 m. — Glasgowy 10| m* — Totcdy 55| miles. 

By this route to Glasgow, we leave Edinburgh, and 
aflfcer crossing the Ufdon Canals come to the village of 
SkUeford^ where is a magnificent aqueduct bridge c^ 
9 arches, thrown across a deep ravine formed by the 
Water of Leith, and which is probably the most superb 
work of the kind in the kingdom. On the right, is 
IngUs-green Bleachfidd^ and on the left, at various dis- 
tances, are Craiglockhart Castle ruins. Dr. Monro; 
EedfuMy Inglis; CoUinton HousSy SirW. Forbes, Bart.; 
Halesy Sir T. G. Carmichael, Bart.; and Dreghom CaS" 
tUy Trotter. Farther on the right is RedhaU Quarry^ 
and fisurther on the left, Colinton Kirk; 1 mile fiuiher, 
on the right, Bdbertxmy Chrystie; and beyond it, Bic* 
cartany Gibson Craig, once the residence of Sir T. Craig, 
the celebrated author of ^ Jus Feudale." Proceeding 
forward, the Water of Leith being still on the left, pass 
on the left Mossy Mills and Kmlees Bank Paper Mills; 
farther on, are the kirk and village of Currisy at 5} 
miles from Edinburgh; after which, on the left, Bkxir^ 
ney Paper Millsy and Newmills. Farther, on the left, 
are Bavehigy Davidson; MeUam^y General Scott; and 
on the right, Dalmahoyy Earl of Morton; 1 mile more, 
Meadowbanky Lord Meadowbank; 2 miles more, Aim^^ 
vHUy Swanston; and Litde Vantage Inn; together 
with several other neat houses on both sides of the 
road. A few miles from this place, on the left, in ^ 
valley embosomed among the Pentland hills, is the spot 
where the scenery of Ramsay's '< Gentle Shepherd" is 
laid. Farther, about ^ mile to the t\^t, \% ^^ ^««3^ 
ofMorfym^ once the residence of tii^ ivcSAft i«cc^^ ^ 
I>ongias, JBarls of Morton. A^Woit ^ tdSl«* ^aa^^^ii^ 
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enter Lanarkshire; and at 1-^ mile farther, is the dreary 
portion of country around the toll-har of Tarbrax, 
Ah^nt 2 miles farther, is Kerswell House^ Bertram; 2 
miles on, is Camwath; and 3 miles more, Carstairs 
Village; about -^ mile from which, is Carstairs House, 
belonging to Henry Monteith, M. P. one of the most 
splendid modem edifices in the county. 

Before reaching Lanark, the river Clyde is seen 
slowly rolling its waters in unbroken grandeur, while 
its banks, skirted with lofty woods of variegated foliage, 
give beauty and softness to the scene. The town of 
Lanark is situated on a rising ground above the river 
Clyde. It is one of the oldest towns in Scotland, 
having been occupied by the Romans soon after their 
conquest of the southern provinces. It was subse- 
quently connected also with some of the most in- 
teresting circumstances of Scottish history. Lanark 
Casdey of which the ruins are now scarcely visible, 
was built by David J. early in the 12th century, and 
was the occasional place of residence of that monarch, 
and of several of his successors. It was at Lanark, too, 
that the great Wallace made his first e£Fort to relieve 
his country from the yoke of tyranny, by slaying Mou- 
bray the English governor; and the house erected on 
the site of the edifice in which it is said to have taken 
place, is still standing in the town, and is pointed out 
with pleasure to inquisitive strangers. 

Lanark contains several good inns, where travellers 
can procure guides to the Falls of the Clyde, New 
Lanark, Cartland Craigs, and other remarkable scenery 
in the neighbourhood. Such attendants, however, are 
not at all necessary, and may probably be found dis- 
agreeable. The situation of Lanark is admired, and 
its commanding elevation contributes to its cleanness 
and salubrity. Its public buildings are the Town House, 
County Hall, Assembly Rooms, and Parish Church, 
above the principal entrance to which, is a colossal 
statue of Sir W. Wallace, modelled in stone by Ro- 
bert Forrest,* a self-taught statuary. 

* Robert Forrest, a common stone-mason, was the first who intro- 

daeed that style of Scottish statuary which has been considered some- 

what akin te the Putch school of painting, l^o cause caxiVte si^ififtd 

Ar the bias of Forrest's mind toward this peeolittr ait. ^\rfRcft \t to 

''y^tbat the Arat e^rts of his chisel were exerted in imitat^u^ i)b& iottoa 

external objects which were immeduitely *\xmt \nrt\, wn^ »a 
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The village of Neto Lanark^ which is about I^ mile 
distant from the old town, is generally the first object 
that engages the traveller's attention on his way to the 
Falls. Taming o£P from the highway to the right, it 
suddenly bursts upon the view, seated in a beautifully 
picturesque valley, close to the extensive cotton-mills 
erected by the late Mr. Dale, in 1785, and now the 
property of the Lanark Spinning Company. The town 
is chiefly occupied by the work-people of thb large 
establishment; and here the philanthropic Mr. Owen, 
the projector of plans for ameliorating the condition of 
mankind, pursued his new system of education ; a system 
which, however visionary it may be in some respects, 
has certainly tended to make the youth of this manu- 
^turing establishment more moral and more enlight- 
ened than the generality of their laboujing brethren. 
The children are put to school at two years of age, 
and receive education from teachers who govern by 
kindness, not by severity. After they have grown up, 
and become fit for labour, their toilsome duties are 
relieved by a course of mental instruction, calculated 
to promote habits of industry and rectitude; and it is 
acknowledged by all, that the conduct of this little 

dogs, foxes, &c. Tlie encouragement which he received from several 
^ntlemen of rank and taste, prompted him to devote a great jpart of his 
time and attention to statuary, and he now set about executing effigies 
of the human character ; and without any prompter but his own fancy y 
produced embodied illustrations of Shakspeare's Faktaff— Home's Old 
Norval— Ramsay's Patie, Bauldy, and Symon— Burns' Tam o'Shanter, 
Souter Johnny, and Wee Davie. His first public statue was Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, alluded to above. Soon after, an order of a more flatter- 
ing description was held out to him— a colossal statue of Lord Melville, 
from a design by Chantrey; the same which now stands on the top of 
Melville Monument in Eainburgh. About five years ago, he engaged 
in another public undertaking— a colossal representation of the Scottish 
Reformer, John Knox, for Glas^w, from a design by Warren ; which 
he executed in a style which called forth public applause. He has been 
engaged these three or four years past, upon two equestrian groups, 
which have not yet been presented to the public, but will be soon ex- 
hibited in premises built by Mr. Forrest on the road betwixt Hamilton 
and Lanark, and within 4 miles of the latter. These premises are orna- 
mented by two figures, a Hercules and an ideal female figure. The 
equestrian groups above alluded to are, 1st, a group from a very inter- 
esting part of Scottish history—Lord Herries entreating Queen Mary to 
retreat from the battle of Langside. The Queen is mounted upon a 
handsome Scotch Galloway, 14|^ hands high, Lord Herries on foot hold- 
ii^ the bridle— a Herculean figure, in Roman armour and flowing mantle. 
TJue group forms a pyramid, and is supported without any clumsy aid 
or superfluous ornament. 2d, the Duke of Wellington, as the hero of 
Waterloo. His Grace appears to have just dismounted, as if to receive 
the congratulations of hu fellow-conquerors, after the hard-earned vic- 
tory. His position is easy and graceful, slightlY xecWtLVCL^ \yQQnv\^ 
horse's shoulder, a powerful Flemish churg^ \6 "^tAhVv^. 'v!\aft «xft- 
cation of the horse is considered to Y)e ex.oi^\&nt. TVx«bi& ^<svv^ «x^ 
aadi cot Scorn one entire block of freestone, oi.a "vw^ ^^'^^ ^\xx«icAa Qja»^ 

Uty, Bad well calculated to withstand the \n\aT\e» oi ^me. ^^x«d^ 

on paanng, ought to visit this exlubltion. 
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community is in general correct and exemplary. The 
population of New Lanark is estimated at about 2500 
persons, of whom 1700 are employed at the cotton- 
mills. In the neighbourhood, is Dundaff Linny a ro- 
mantic fall of water, though of inconsiderable height; 
and a singular piece of rock called WaUaee's Chairs 
is pointed out, where, it is said, the illustrious protec- 
tor of his country's liberty, found a temporary conceal- 
ment in the day of adversity, from the vengeance of 
his enemies. Keeping by the banks of the Clyde, cross 
a subterraneous aqueduct scooped out of the rock for 
some hundreds of yards, through which the water is 
conveyed, to give motion to the machinery of the 
works. 

Leaving the village, and taking the carriage-road 
through the grounds of BomnUony the tourist soon 
obtains a view of the magnificent Fall of Corra** A 
foot-path which branches ofP from the main way to the 
right, brings him suddenly to the brink of a terrific 
precipice, from which the linn is seen to the greatest 
advantage. Here he may imagine himself placed in 
an immense amphitheatre, at the opposite extremity of 
which, the collected mass of water rushes furiously into 
the deep abyss, boiling and foaming in its descent, and 
shooting upwards frt>m the pool into which it fiEdls, a 
never ending succession of vapours, which when irra^ 
diated by the solar beams, assume the form and all the 
varying hues of the rainbow. The fall of the water is 
accompanied by an almost deafening noise, to which 
the screaming of wild fowl, occasionally flitting around, 
gives a fearful sublimity. The cataract of Corra is 84 
feet in height, having three slight breaks, but which 
detract nothing from the magnificence of the fall. The 
scenery in the vicinity of this cataract, is of the boldest 
and most picturesque description: on either side of the 
ravine, along which the river takes its course, the 
rocks adorned with natural woods, rise almost perpen- 
dicularly — ^the old Castle of Corra is seen seated on a 
lofry pinnacle — a picturesque corn-mill crowns another 
rock on a level with the summit of the cascade — ^while, 

* 2%/s &ff deriVes its appellation from a tni^laoik, l^baJt a dauj^Xec ol 
one of the kings of Scotland, named Cora, waa, "wl^ Ymntani^ in tVkft 
pe^bbourbood, engulfed in this abyaa. 
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orerlookiiig the faU, is the pavilion erected about a 
century ago, by Sir James Carmichael of Bonniton. 
From the pavilion, a fine view of the cataract, the mills 
and village of New Lanark, and of the course of the 
river, is obtained, and an extensive prospect of distant 
scenery is also furnished, which is terminated only by 
the lofty mountains of the counties of Stirling and 
Argyle. On the opposite side of the river, a hand- 
some house in the manorial style of the Elizabethan 
period, has. been erected by Lord Corehouse, which is 
in good keeping with the romantic character of the 
surrounding scenery. 

Above the Fall of Corra, the precipitous banks of the 
Clyde are covered with wood; its bed is rugged, and 
its waters roll turbulently along. But there is one 
spot in its course, where the whole body of the stream 
is confined to a space little more than 10 feet wide, 
presenting the figure of a sluice, or flood-gate, formed 
by portions of rock that project from each side, and 
presenting a striking contrast with the wide-spreading 
surface of Corra, or the more placid appearance of the 
river above Bonniton Linn. Near this singular con- 
traction in the bed of the river, there is a curious cave 
in the rock. Three quarters of a mile up the stream, 
is situated the Fall oi BonnUony about 27 feet in height, 
and which, though not possessing the terrific grandeur 
of the lower cataract, is stiU a highly picturesque ob- 
ject, the river descending into a glen in a broad un- 
broken sheet. Before reaching the fall, the banks slope 
gently downwards, and are ornamented with lofty trees ; 
the channel is broad, and the course of the river unin- 
terrupted and tranquil. Here an artificial island has 
lately been formed in a fanciful manner, adding con- 
siderably to the picturesque e£Fect of the prospect; and 
from it a perfect view of the fall is obtained. 

Returning to Lanark, the steps of the traveller may 
next be directed to the scenery of the river Mousey 
which joins the Clyde about a mile below the town. 
This stream takes its course through a deep and pre- 
cipitous chasm, called Cartiand Craigsy the sides of 
. which are fringed with heath and co^\\.ca ^oo^^^ ^o^- 
boBom^ in which are numeroua n&tut^ T^Q^^aaAf^'» 
wMoh tradition affirms to Yiave \)e«ii VSckfc ocA»Ktfw^' 
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places of retreat of WaUaoe and his patriotic fol- 
lowers. 

The new road from Carlisle to Stirling^ strikes o£P 
from the Glasgow road a little helow Lanark, and 
passes over the deep ravine of Cartland Cnugs, by a 
bridge of g^at dimensions, being 136 feet from the 
water, and built of the most substantial masonry. By 
many, however, the view seen ioNjm this bridge will be 
considered as superior to the various kinds of scenery 
we have already described. On the left, is seen the 
deep vale of the Clyde, in which that stream flows 
amid numerous seats and villages; directly below the 
bridge, the troubled waters of the Mouse, are seen 
dashing and foaming at a great depth among rocks; 
on the right, above the bridge, are seen the lofty banks 
and romantic scenery of the rivw; the road winds 
along the side of the mountain, ftnrnishing many fine 
situations for viewing the scenery; while the bridge 
raises its tall columns in the midst of the chasm, like 
the work of supernatural agency, and connects the two 
sides of the yawning gulf, whose predpitous rocks 
seem to set all human ingenuity and industry at de- 
fiance. In a beautiftd wooded glen on the banks of 
the Mouse, is situated Ba/ronM Housey Lockhart; a 
little above which, on the south, is an echoy whose re- 
verberations are remarkaUy loud and distinct, and are 
probably not surpassed by any in the kingdom. 

In resuming his route, the travell^ has a choice of 
two roads to Glasgow, l^e first is by Cartland Craigs, 
Carluke, Wishawtown, and Dalzell; but presuming he 
has examined Cartland Craigs, the only object worthy 
of observation on the road, we think it better to con- 
duct him at once by the other road, which is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most pleasant and picturesque 
in the island. Taking the Glasgow road, therelbre, 
the traveller descends a steep hill to Lcmark Bridgey 
and crossing the Clydey passes on the left, KirJ^ddy 
and Cfydevilley Cochran; on the right, another view of 
the bridge over the Mouse at Cartland Craigs, is ob- 
tained; beyond which, is Sunnygkk Lodgie, Gillespie. 
AAer proceeding a short distance on the highway, is 
Zmntfoie VUiagey and the path leaSng to ^he¥«SV oi 
'^'^^^^'dts^res. The approach to this fiall w \>7 «^ KreSk, 
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made a good many yean ago by the late Mr. Dale, 
down a steep hill, to the verge of the precipitous bank 
of the river, where a chair is placed, from which, seated 
in perfect security, the traveller may survey the grand 
and terrific scene before him; but another path, strik- 
ing o£F from the public road, at the distance of a mile, 
has lately been formed by Mr. Owen; and, from the 
serpentine direction in which it winds down a finely 
wooded bank, the fall is seen with g^at effect in front. 
In this fiall (the altitude of which is variously esti- 
mated between 90 and 100 feet), as in that of Corra, 
there are three breaks, and these more prominent than 
in the other. When, however, the river is swollen 
with rain, they are not perceptible in either, the ra- 
pidity of the current precipitating the whole body of 
the water into the boiling depths; from whence cdumns 
of spray are continually ascending, that add to the 
sublimity of the scene. The rocks which overhang 
the fall, are frinired with natural wood, and by their 
fuggei »i>«cC3plete a picture of river .eenery aad 
rural magnificence, scarcely to be equalled. In ascend- 
ing the river, salmon find here an insurmountable ob- 
stade to iheir progress; their endeavours to overcome 
which, in the spawning season, are as unremitting as 
ike object of them is unattainable, and a£Ford no small 
amusem^it to the spectator. As we have not pre- 
tended to give other than the popular oj^nion reg^ard- 
ing the respective altitudes of the falls, we cannot 
vouch for its accuracy; but allowing for a little ex- 
aggeration, it will still appear, that in the course of 
the short distance from Bomiiion to SUmdjyreSy the 
river has a descent of nearly 200 feet. 

Mere prose description £uls to convey any adequate 
idea of the impressions derived from viewing these 
sublime works of nature. 'Hie poet and the painter 
can present scarcely even a barren delineation of scenes, 
so fraught with beauty and magnificence. The traveller 
of taste, however, afier visiting them, will admit the 
fidelity of resemblance, which reigns in the following 
picture by the great bard of Nature and of the Sea- 
sons; while, from it the stranger tc^^ ionsL ^\v^<d£«| 
aalicipa^n of the pleaBure t\iat ttwa\tA\ii% ^^^gnsc^^^ 
io the JRUb of C9yde. 
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" Smooth to the ahelTiiig brink a copiotu flood 
Rolls fair and phu;id ; where, collected all 
In one impetuous torrent, down the steep 
It thundering dboots, and shakes the country round. 
At first an azure sheet, it rushes broad; 
Then whitening by degrees, as from it fidls. 
And from the loud-resounding rocks below, 
Dash'd in a doud of fiiam, it sends aloft 
A hoary mist, and forms a ceaseless shower. 
Nor can the tortured wave here find repose; 
But raging still amid the shaggy rocks. 
Now flushes o'«: the scattered fragments; now. 
Aslant the hallow'd channel rapid darts; 
And fidling hst from gradual slope to slope, 
With wild infracted course, and kssen'd roar. 
It gains a safer bed, and steals at last 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale." 

Regaining the main road, the trareller proceeds 
through pleasant woods to the Tillage of Hazkbank; 
beyond which, finely- situated on the northern bank of 
the river, is Carfin^ Nisbet; the village of Crasrford; 
Crossfijrd House^Ymj ; LUh(m i?t^ Wilson ; and Clyde- 
gmvey Howieson. At the small village of Nethanfoot^ 
cross the river Nethan^ which flows through a romantic 
glen. About f of a mile distant, on a promontory of 
considerable elevation, are seen the ruins of Drafftn^ 
or Craignethan Castisy the property of Lord Douglas; 
but formerly a strong-hold of the family of Hamilton, 
and which is generally considered as the Ctzdle of Til- 
lietudlemy so well pictured in the Tales of my Land- 
lord. In this castle, the beautiful and unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scotland, found a temporary asylum 
from her persecutors, after her escape from Loch-Leven 
Castle. The rocks rise to a great height from the bed 
of the Nethan, and give a high degree of picturesque 
effect to the scenery. Farther on is Stewarthall, 
Stewart; 2 miles fiEU*ther, Milton^ Lockhart; 1 mile 
more, on the left, Rosebaniky Hamilton; beyond which, 
is the village of Dalserf; and beautifully situated on 
the north bank of the Clyde, Mauidslie Castle^ late the 
seat of the noble family of Hyndford, now the pro- 
perty of Nisbet of Carfin. Farther, on the right, is 
Dalserf House, Colonel Campbell ; on the leffc, the 
manse oi Dalserf y Dr. Russel; Millhum Hbusey Hamil- 
ton/ f&rther, on the right, Garrion Housey Lord Bel- 
haven; and Garrion Bridge. Two miles iax^oT) aycxo««' 
the river, is Cambusnethan CastUy Locldwoci, \>\nV\. \w 
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the Gothic style, and with the Clyde in front, and the 
loflty trees, and numerous orchards around it, Aimishes 
one of the finest prospects on the river. Ahout 2^ 
miles from Hamilton, on the right, is Mtdrhouse; and 
^ mile farther, Dalzell Houses Creneral Hamilton ; lower 
down is Dalzell Mamcy Clason; and a cemetery^ in the 
wall of which is a curious stone coffin, dug out of the 
ground more than a century ago. 

The traveller now enters the road to Carlisle, and 
turning to the right, 1 mile farther on, arrives at Avon 
Bridge. Here are the deer-parks, and the entrance - 
to ChaJtdheravUy a summer residence helonging to the* 
Duke of Hamilton, huilt in imitation of a chateau in 
France, of the same name, the property of his ances-* 
tors. Chatelherault is seated on the river Avon, frt)m 
the garden of which is ohtained a very interesting view 
of river scenery. On the opposite hank, stands l^e 
Castle of Ckxdzowy now a heap of mouldering ruins, hut 
once a royal residence, as several charters hear date 
at this fortress. During the convulsions which marked 
the reign of the unhappy Queen Mary, Cadzow was 
plundered, and partly dilapidated, by the followers of 
the Regent Murray, flushed with their recent success 
at the ffttal battle of Langside. A considerable part 
of it fell in 1823. Around this ruin are some of the 
oldest and most stately oak trees in the kingdom, many 
oi which are about 30 feet in circumference; but they* 
are now hastening to decay. Here, too, is to be seen 
some of the old Scottish breed of cattle, still retaining 
their original whiteness, and native wildness. A short 
distance above Cadzow, on the same side of the stream, 
is another ruinous edifice called Woadhouse; and below 
it, is Bamcluithy a villa built in the Dutch style, frt)m 
the turretted garden of which a fine view of the Avon 
is obtained.* The tourist passes the JRosSy Capt. Aik- 
man, and then enters the town of HamtUxm^ a manu- 
focturing place, with a population of about 8,000 in- 
habitants. 



* Before croBsing the preeent bridge over the Avon, is the raiWoad 
to the coal-pits bdonging to the Duke of HsmiUoii, on ^ift\MsKuk ^ *^2ba^ 
ttretm. A new bridge was built in YSJk ovfs libA ^.^''^li^ ^^PW^^^aAeM^ 
YMX^ behw the old one, and a new road madia toBaxoA^oiu 1m ^ 
hrkk;^ whhb k a veiT ancient ■tmetuTe, w Vieigt «ii^ae,fec ^ *!S?*£i 
JMM&tfmi of tbe workmen, ke. emptoy«A tbcmt ^a» wa-w^ *»«^ ^^ 
cou^pitt. 
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In tlie ndley, between the town and the river, gtands 
the ducal manflion^ or Palace tf HamJUxm^ one of the 
most magnificent and classical piles in the kingdom. 
With tlie exception of its sonth front, whidi was built 
about the dose of the 17tli century, the other three 
sides of the palace are modem, but the additions have 
been made with sudi taste as to give a unity to the 
whole building. The building was designed by Mr. 
D. Hamilton of Glasgow, and is at once a monument 
of his taste, and an honour to the architecture of the 
country. It is in the purest style of the Corinthian 
order. The splendid projecting portico of its principal 
front, consists of a double row of six fluted Corinthian 
columns, with exquisitely formed capitals and corre- 
sponding pilasters, while the whdie is surmounted by 
a noble pediment, in the centre of which the arms of 
the family are sumptuousiy emblasoned. The wings 
are also adcnrned with Corintlnan j^lasters, and a deep 
and extremely rich cornice runs along the whole edi- 
fice. The stone witli whidi it has been built, is of the 
finest quality, and has be^i all carefially selected* The 
odumns of the portico are each of one block, and when 
taken from the quarry, weighed 26 tons. As a whole, 
this is the moat magnificent residence in Scotland. If 
the exterior be splendid, the interior, when finished, 
will be siqierb. The roof of the fnctmre gallery ia 
really gorgeous. The amateur of art will here enjoy 
a rich feast, on inspeeting the valuable collection of 
pictures whidi adorn the gallery and the other apart- 
ments of the palace. Among them, he will be particu- 
larly struck with die Marriage Featt by Paul Veronese, 
Damd in iheLkm'eDen by Rubens, Charke L by Van- 
dyke, the Earl ofDeMgh by the same artist, a CkstUe 
Piece by Bassano, the Ttoo Misere by Matsys, a beauti- 
ful cabinet picture by Guercino, an IiUerioT by Brou- 
wer, &c &C. To this collection, which belimged to 
the original stock, has been added by the present Duke, 
whose taste in the fine arts has been long admow- 
ledged, a great many beautiful and valuable pictures 
by the first Italian masters; while among a few French 
painiingSf is an original fuU-length portrait of Bona- 
parte by David. The extensive amd Yieaao^iiui \kwtl 
•*hA rarronnda this mamdon, liaa hvm Awvy* ya?^! 
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admired; The extent of the Hcmgh and the adjoining 
park extends to upwards of 1400 acres. Close to the 
east end of the Palace, where the old church once 
stood, is the femily hurying-vanlt, containing the re- 
mains of a long line of nohle ancestors. It is intended 
to remore this from its present sitoadon. 

Taking the road to Glasgow, the traveller passes the 
Cavalry Barracks^ and then crosses the Clyde hy the 
ancient bridge of SathtoelL* A short way on, is the 
village of Bothwell; the parish church of which is of 
great antiquity. It is a Gothic structure, and entirely 
composed of stone, the roof being of the same material 
as the walls. A short distance beyond Bothwell, may 
be seen Tinto, towards the right; and in front, towards 
the left, is Benlomond, and the hills of Dunbartonshire 
and Stirlingshire. A little fisirther, is the superb new 
gateway of Bothwell Castle, with an elegant coat of 
arms of the ^' Douglas," in high relief above it. 

The traveller is now near one of the most picturesque 
and venerable monuments of the ancient splendour of 
the Scottish nobility, to be met with in the kingdom. 
Passing through the fine demesne of Lord Douglas, he 
has a view <^ the modem Castle of Bothwell, an eleguit 
and extensive pile; immediately beyond which, in 
stately grandeur, rise the lofty walls and majestic tur- 
rets of the ancient Castle, beautifully seated on the 
northern bank of the Clyde. This fortress originally 
covered a great extent of ground, and what still re- 
mains of its former glory, occupies a space of 234 feet 
in length by 99 feet in breadth. The walls are about 
15 feet thick; and in their melancholy progress to de- 
cay, exhibit huge masses that have fallen down, and 
are strewed around in all directions, the stones of 
which are still held together by a cement of extraor- 

* This bridge is well known in history, for the battle fought in 16799 
between the Covenanters, and the king's trooos under the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. The royal forces were posted on the north side of the river, 
partly on the hill, and partly in the vallev» with a few field-pieces, which 
cannonaded the high ground on tlw sonth side of Clyde. Here stood tiie 
Covenanters, who had posted a few marksmen on the left side of the 
bridge, amonff some brushwood, with the intention of annoying a party 
of the enemy^ horse, on the opposite side of the river. Tliere was then 
a strong gate on the middle ortne bridge, where the boldest of the Cqn^- 
nuiters took their stand, and for some Ume mnted «S\ i^oib «:^<aicX>& «& 
^ kind's troopa to dislodge them. But ihcy were aLt\Mi^Jtv\s«».\.\»»^"» 
aad the Bad of I/inlithgow pnriiing across tibe bc\4|Sb vnXik ^^ dx«^^^«» 
ootDphted their discomfiture. This bndge baa YktiSi^ \«A«%ot» «»^- 
•HfanWe ivfiMr. 
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dinary durability. The court is extensive, and remains 
of apartments are still to be seen in the east and west 
ends of the building, as also of the chapel, indicated 
by a number of small windows; contiguous to which, 
is a state chamber, having two lai^e windows looking 
to the south. In one of the towers, two of which are 
nearly entire, is an old well, penetrating the rock to a 
considerable depth. By a flight of steps, which is al- 
most entire to the top, the inquisitive stranger can 
ascend one of the highest towers, the snnmiit of which 
is at an immense height above the surface of the river. 
The first possessor of the barony of Bothwell, was a 
Walter Olifard, from whom it came, by an heiress, to 
the Morays of Bothwell; and in 1370, it came in the 
same way to the Douglases. The Castle was besieged 
in 1314, and again in 1337, by the Scots. Edward I. 
resided for some time in it. It passed from the Ekurls 
of Douglas, upon their forfeiture in 1455. It came 
afterwards to the Ekrl of Bothwell; then to the Ekurl 
of Forfar, who was kiUed at the battle of Sheriffimuir 
in 1715; and subsequently it reverted to the Duke of 
Douglas, with whose representative it now remains. 
From the banks of the river, which is here broad and 
deep, the ruin has a magnificent appearance, and forms 
with the lofty banks covered with natural wood, a 
splendid landscape. On the opposite bank are seen, 
erected on the brink of a perpendicular rock, the ruins 
oiBlantyre Priory, Lord Blantyre, founded in the 13th 
century. The grounds around the ancient Castle, are 
finely laid out, and embellished by loBy woods, the 
growth of ages, beneath the umbrageous canopy of 
which, the walks branch o£F in every direction. Here 
the moralist will probably pause, when he reverts to 
the various incidents of history with which those noble 
ruins are connected; he will naturally fig^ure to him- 
self, the pomp and grandeur which pervaded them in 
the days of their glory; and contrast the picture, with 
the moumAd silence of their now deserted halls and 
mouldering turrets. 

Leaving this scene of exquisite beauty, so replete 
with interest to the painter, the poet, and the moralist, 
the traveller pursues lus route, j^assing t\irou^ \\ifik 
neat village of Uddingstxm^ and along «i pY^waaat V\^- 
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way, crossing the Nortk Colder River. On the left, 
Daldawie^ M'Call; farther on, reach the road by Holy- 
town and Shotts to Edinburgh; 2 miles farther, FoxUy 
Place and Woodend. At the distance of rather more 
than 3 miles from Glasgow, the road enters the village 
of ToUcross; to the south of which, Clyde Iron Works, 
with its adjacent Colliery. In succession, the trareller 
passes through the villages of Parkhead and CanUachiey 
and enters Glasgow by the Gallowgate. 

Besides this road, there is another 2 miles shorter, 
from Hamilton to Glasgow, which strikes o£F from the 
former near the Cavalry Barracks. Farther, on the 
centre, is the road to Ayr; on the left, to Carlisle; on 
the right, to Glasgow. Farther on, are JRosebank; 
Lirmhofose; and Bumbamky Mrs. Campbell; Udsion, 
Jackson; Greenfield^ Hamilton; ChrovesnumfUy Lock- 
hart; Craigheady M^Call; Woodhousey Coats; and in 
the hollow near the Clyde, but unseen from the road, 
the extensive cotton-mills of Slantgre, Messrs. Henry 
Monteith & Co. Proceeding farther, on the left is 
Blantyre Church and Village; and 1 mile distant, on 
the right, Bothwell Castle, Lord Douglas, and Blantyre 
Priory, Lord Blantyre. Several names of places, in- 
dicate the vicinity of the latter establishment, in an- 
cient times. On the left is Priorydykes; and soon 
aft^, cross the CaMer by Priory Bridge. Farther on 
is SpitalhaUy Jackson; HaUside, Professor Jardine; 
Ikdchmount HiU; and farther, the Kirktoum, and vil- 
lage of Ccmdmslang; near which, on the right, are 
We^bum; Morriston, Bain; and Ros^nk, Misses 
Dale. Farther, on the left is SUverbanh; and at EaM' 
field Coal^works, take either to the right or left. The 
road on the left passes through Rutherglen, an ancient 
burgh, but is one mile longer than that on the right. 
Taking the latter road, pass Farme, and Farme Coal* 
work, Farie; and cross Clyde by an elegant wooden 
bridge of eight arches and double rail-way, built in 
1820, at Dahnamock Ford. On the left, are Ruther" 
glen Village, Shaw/ield, several public works, and the 
Cranstonhill Water-tDorks, near which, is Dalmamock 
House, Playfair; and Dcdmamock Coal-wQtrk&^^'^iSssQL. 
On the right, the Gkisgow Water-works, Beli3\^i«re 
House, Wesitkom House, Harvie; «ndCU|de iTou-woflrKS'^ 
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Dunlop, are seen at some distance; aod passing through 
Bridgeton aud Calhm, eater Glasgow by Great Hamil- 
ton Street. 



V. 
GLASGOW AND ITS ENVIRONS. 



The City of Glasgmo, well deaig;nated the Metropolis 
of the West, lias of late iucreased bo rapidly in extent 
and population, that it is now considered the first pro- 
vincial town in the British dominions; while its Dianu- 
fiictures have arisen to such a state of perfection, and 
its trade has been pursued with such vig-our, a^ to have 
«Kcited the surprise and admiration of tlie world. 

The Clyde, upon which the city uf Glasg-ow is situ- 
ated, is one of the principal rivers in Scotland; and 
h.an it rise among the interior mountains that separate 
the counties of Lanark and Dnnifi'ies. The length of 
this stream, from its source to its junction with the 
western sea, is about 100 miles. Along its whole course, 
it is beautilied by magnificent natural scenery, and 
adorned with many cmbellisluncnts of art. Its banks, 
as already detailed in the preceding route, are crowded 
with the abodes of industry, and a thriving population. 
The sitfl of Glasgow occupies both sides of the river; 
and though at the distance of 46 miles from its influx 
into the sea, yet the tide, which flows a considerable 
way above the town, gives it a, command uf trade, and 
a means of ready conveyance for commercial purposes, 
to erery quarter of the globe. Ships of the largest 
size belonging to the city, generally come no nearer 
to it than Port-Glasgow and Greenock, but of late, 
since the river has been deepened, vessels trading to 
the East and West Indies, America, and the Continent 
of Europe, have arrived and sailed from the Qnay at 
GLisgow. 

Glasgow, like other ancient towns of Scotland, 
whose consequence depended upon their e^Uco^al es- 
lablishments, was often tKe scene ot re\igw>ia eonXcrt 
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and civil commotion. It seems originally, however, to 
have been a Roman station, maintained by those sa- 
gacious invaders, on account of its advantageous situ- 
ation amidst the fertile plains of Clydesdale, as well 
as from its vicinity to the sea; considerations of which 
the Romans always availed themselves, in their acqui- 
sition of territory. But, in modem times, and parti- 
cularly in the present day, the importance of Glasgow, 
and the chief source of its progressive prosperity and 
improvement, have arisen from the successful prose- 
cution of its cotton mantifacture, which is conducted 
with a degree of enterprise unsurpassed in any other 
part of the world, and which has increased the popula- 
tion of the city to an extent unexampled in the muni- 
cipal history of any provincial town in Great Britain. 
In 1788, Glasgow contained only 49,000 inhabitants; 
in 182 1, 147,000; while at this moment, the population 
of Glasgow and its suburbs cannot be less than 200,000. 
The population has thus been quadrupled in the space 
of 42 years; a ratio of increase of which the statistics 
of no other city, and the annals of no nation, a£Pord any 
record. 

The origin of Glasgow is attributed to Saint Ken- 
tigem or Saint Mungo, who is said to have founded a 
bishopric here in 560. To the Church, therefore, this 
city owes its rise, while to its navigable River, its manu- 
factures, and general commerce, it owes its late un- 
precedented increase. The streets of Glasgow are not 
built with the same regularity as those of Ejdinburgh, 
but there is a variety and bustle about them, that, in 
many eyes, are much to be preferred. In many re- 
spects, the Western Metropolis bears a resemblance 
to London and Paris. Its level situation, its bridges, 
its river, its crowded streets, and its principal Suburb 
on the south side of the river, are all parts of similar- 
ity, and never iful to suggest an idea of those capitals 
to all who are acquainted with them. The streets are 
spacious, and are almost all at right angles to each 
other, while the houses are in general neat and hand- 
some, and the public buildings costly and magnificent. 
The latter are, for the most part, judicioxisil^ ^^^saj:.^v 
aknost every alternate street \>em^ XfexmYaaXft^Vj vsssia 
staking and splendid ediftce, Oi X\i^ mwv^ ^\x^«»si 
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street-TiewB in Europe, it may be said there is none 
which surpasses that iTom the Cross of Glasgow. 
Under the appellation of Tronffale, Argyle Street, and 
Anderston Walk, a double row of lofty and varied tene- 
ments is seen lining a noble causeway of nearly 80 
feet in breadth, and stretching to the west as far as 
the eye can distinctly reach. On the inunediate rigbt, 
an extensive pile of building' is seen, crowned with a 
battlement and turrets, from the north-east side of 
which rises a square tower of excellent ancient mason- 
ry. This is known by the ToBwoth Stee^ih, bein^ the 
of an edifice in which both debtors and crimt- 
e formerly incarcerated. The top of this spire 
inted by a light and airy piece of open stone 
work, in the shape of an imperial crown, in which is 
placed an excellent set of musical bells, which are 
played daily between the hours of 2 and 3 o'clock. 
Immediately adjoining, on the west, appears a superb 
modem stnictm'e called ihfiEjxhange or Tontine Build- 
inffs. Ttie front of this building is supported by an 
elegant piazza, which is surmounted by two stories 
crowned by an enriched entablature, a balustrade, and 
vases. The lower part of this building is occupied by 
a Reading Room, while the Town Hall is on the second 
floor. In the latter, which is a fine room, are portraits 
of all the British sovereigns since the days of Eliza- 
beth, a very good picture of John Duke of Ai^yle, 
by Ramsay, and a full-length marble statue of W. PiU, 
by Flaxman, which cost £1300. In the front of this 
handsome tkbric, is an Equestrian Statue of William 
III. It was presented to the city by Mr, James Mac- 
rae, late governor of Madras, and was erected in 1735. 
Beyond this, on the same side of the street, no very 
striking building appears, but a moat picturesi|ue effect 
is obtained from the varied height of the houses, and 
from the successive openings of numerous streets that 
branch northward from this principal artezy of the 
city. On the south side of the Trongate, the gables 
of many of the houses to the street, will remind the 
traveller, of the cities of Flanders; while about 100 
j'arda west from the Cross, will be seen, breaking the 
rvguXat Jiae of buildings, a tower, 'srtno^i, ■with tho 
gpire that rests upon it, ia now tKe onVy temBkim^ 
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portion of a church founded in 1484, dedicated to the 
Vii^iii and Saint Kliuhael. 

Supposing the stranger «t this spot of the city, we 
shall now endeavour to point out a route, whereby, in 
the course of a day, he may have a tolerable notion of 
the curiosities of Glasgow. And first, then, turning 
up the Higii Street, we would lead him to the Univer- 
sity, a venerable building, presenting a front of 305 
feet in length, with three gates leading to four courts. 
This college was founded in 1450, but the present 
buildings, with the exception of the eastern division 
built in ISll, were principally erected in 1593 and 
1658. The spire, which is 135 feet in height, is chiefly 
interesting from possessing' a thunder-rod, which was 
reared under the anspices of Franklin in 1772. In the 
Dimnity and Faculty Halls, which occupy the building 
that fronts the High Street, are a few historical pictures 
aiid several portraits. In the latter, are the Martyr- 
dom of Saint Catherine hy Cosiers, and portraits of 
Buchanan, Knox, Boyd, Napier, Smollett, Principal 
Lcichinan, Professors Simson, Hutcheson, and Reid, 
and Dr. Hunter; the latt«r, from the pencil of Rey- 
nolds. In the Divinity Hall, are portraits of Luther, 
William III. Queen Anne, and several distinguished 
literati. In the south-east portion of the buildings, 
stands the Library, founded about two centuries ago, 
consisting of upwards of 50,000 volumes, among which 
are some very rare and beautiful editions of the Clas- 
tice. The Bibliomaniast may here see Zacharias Boyd's 
metrical version of the Bible, and a splendid copy of 
the Alexandrine version of the Scriptures. In wan- 
dering through the vlirions quadrangles of the Uni- 
yersity buildings, the stranger must feel pecnliarly 
impressed with the grave and scholastic aspect of their 
architectural features; and provided he be at all ac- 
quainted with the literary and scientific history of his 
country, he cannot fail to regard with interest the spot 
which is associated with the philosopiiy of Adam Smith 
and Dr. Reid, with the science of Black and Simson, 
and with the literary taste of Young and Richardson. 
On passing through the outev atiA Voaer cMias\a> (A'Coft 
iliegp, the stranger will be part\ti\\\Br\"3 tfATwAft^^^'i 
Jassical beauty of a bmlimg ■w\\\c\v wa-'j '^'^ 'yisS^' 
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said to be the most perfect and tasteful architectural 
structure in Glasgow. This fabric, the front of which 
exhibits six Doric columns bearing up a pure Doric 
frieze and entablature, is the HunterianMuseum^ erected 
for the reception of the magnificent collection of curi- 
osities, which the late Dr. Hunter bequeathed to the 
University, where he was educated. The contents of 
this valuable Museum hare been valued at upwards of 
£120,000. The medals alone are accounted worth 
£40,000 ; and the library, which consists of about 12,000 
volumes, many of which are rare, costly, and splendid 
editions of the Classics, together with the rich collec- 
tion of illuminated manuscripts, have been estimated 
at little short of the same sum. The lover of natural 
history will be here delighted witli a beautiful and ex- 
tensive collection of minerals, shells, quadrupeds, birds, 
insects, and fossils; the physiologist, with an apart- 
ment filled with the most curious anatomical prepara- 
tions; while the devotee of art will have his taste 
gratified by grazing on some of the best specimens of 
Rubens, Guido, Rembrandt, Dominichino, Murillo, 
Coreggio, Giordano, N. Poussin, ZuccareUi, Salvator 
Rosa, Sneyders,Weenix, Wouvermans, and Reynolds.* 
At the back of the Museum, is rather a handsomely 
laid-ofiF piece of ground called the College Grarden, set 
especially apart for the use of the students. This spot 
may be said to have obtained lately a semi-classical 
notoriety, from bdng the scene chosen by Sir W. 
Scott, for the rencontre of Rashleigh and Francis Os- 
baldiston, in the Romance of Rob Roy. 

Leaving the College, and proceeding up the High 
Street, till we reach George's Street^ we would now 
lead the stranger, by turning down I>uke Streety to the 
Ciiy cmd County BrideweUy an extensive Grothic build- 
ing, surrounded by a lofty wall, ornamented with tur- 
rets and anbrasures. There is perhaps no Institution 
in the empire better managed than this, nor one which 
is more worthy of the consideration of the philanthro- 
pist. Here culprits are completely classified and kept 
secluded, and means the most effectual are made use 

* ?^ -Miweiim is open every day, except Satorto, fwim \% '^ % 
^Doadmiaaion ia had to it by a ticket, price one tluSbni^, 'WVa!6\i \»l>w- 
'*»»«» «* the hotaae of the C<dlege Jamftor. 
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of, for reclauning the young, and for instilling into all, 
the habits of industry. The peculiar feature of the 
system pursued in this establishment, is, that while it 
is the best calculated to better the character of its in- 
mates, it almost entirely clears the whole expenses 
that are incurred within its walls. 

Returning to the top of Duke Street, and ascending 
the Upper High Street, we arrive at a point where the 
Ckdhedraly in all its antique grandeur, breaks upon the 
view. Here, on the one hand stands the Infirmary y* 
a beautiful modem fabric; and on the other, the Pa- 
risk Church of the Barony. Passing through a neat 
iron gate, and crossing a portion of the cemetery, the 
stranger will find himself in front of one of the most, 
entire and most venerable piles in Scotland. The Ca- 
thedral of Glasgow, from an inscription on the Abbey 
of Melrose, appears to have been founded by John 
Murdo. It was commenced in 1 123, and was conse- 
crated in presence of David I. in 1136. Its form is a 
large cross church, with exceedingly short transepts. 
Its length from east to west is 319 feet, its breadth 63, 
the height of the choir 90, and of the nave 85 feet. 
At the intersection, it has a tapering octagonal spire, 
whidi rises to the height of 225 feet; while, at the 
west end of the north aisle, there rises a square tower. 
The style of the architecture of this fabric, is what has 
been designated << early English;" a style which, al- 
though plain, is peculiarly grand and imposing; for 
whether the Cathedral of Glasgow is regarded as a 
wlu^e, or in detail, it cannot fail to impress the stran- 
ger with the conviction of the taste, the power, and 
the wealth of that ecclesiastical Establishment which 
reared it. This venerable pile affords, at the present 
mom^it, two places for public worship ; a few years 
ago, it afforded three. The nave and aisle form what 
is called the Outer Church — ^the choir and aisles, the 
Ifmer Church; while the transepts, and part of iJie 
nave, are used as a vestibule for access to each church. 
The interior of the former, is not particularly striking; 



* The Jrchiet)ucopal Palace, or, «b it wis AaA^ecV^ ci2&«\, ^^ C<m^> 
ooeapied &naerfy the site of this exoeUeot InaJtitaX^oa. 'l^:^ «^t!^«& ^^^ 
tion of that antiqiie &hric was founded by B»bo^ C«eq»co&.*uv\^S^ «^ 
the raiBB of it were removed in 179R. 
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bat that of the Inner Church, is peculiarly grand and 
beautiful. Entering from the west, we behold a double 
row of majestic clustered columns, dividing the proper 
choir from its side aisles, and bearing up two tiers of 
open arches which rise and support a lofty canopied 
roof. At the farther end^ is a magnificent window, 
filled with stained glass arranged in ornamental figures, 
and displaying, in four diamond-shaped compartments, 
puntings of the four Evangelists. Below this, and 
immediately behind the pulpit, are two finely en- 
riched arches, filled with glass scored in ornamental 
devices, through which is dimly observed the most 
easterly part of the Cathedral, c<mtaining the former 
Chancel (beneath which, was a repository for relics, 
and a cemetery for the bishops*), and the Chapter 
HausBy with its roof supported centrally by a single 
pillar, and now used as a Session-house. Returning 
to the vestibule^ or which is at present designated 
the choivy the stranger will be struck with the mag- 
nitude and height of the four great piers on which 
the steeple rests — with the size and the figure of the 
transept windows — ^with the sculptured apostles which 
decorate the stone platform — and with the light and 
elegant open-work that surround the ancient organ 
gallery, the base of which is supported by small sculp- 
tured fig^ures.*!- Underneath the eastern portion of the 
Cathedral, is the crypty lately used as the Parish Church 
of the Barony, but now as a cemetery. This crypt is 
unequalled by any in Great Britun. The piers and 
groinings are of the most intricate character, the most 
beautiful design, and most splendid workmanship: from 
each intersection hang the most superbly sculptured 
bosses, while the doors are enriched with exquisite 
foliage and other ornaments. This is perhaps the 
most interesting portion of the Cathedral, as well for 
its architectural beauty, as for its many religious, his- 
torical, and legendary associations, j: With the excep- 
tion of the Cathedral of Kirkwall in Orkney, that of 

* Here is exhibited a mutilated effigy of St Mango, who died in 601. 
f Id tbia portion of the Cathedra], are several ancient and modem 
moaumenta, erected to the memory of oekbrsted men. 
/ Tbe appearaace of this part of the Ca^edii^ \iia\N«a\aViSi^ muf^Xi 
^md, by mnking the dwfti <rf the eolumva ttowt fewt fc«* \ti «m«;i. 
^^po can have alJovred such aacrilege? 
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Glasgow is the only dbnrcli of ancient Scotland whicli 
has suryired the desolations of time, neglect, or reli- 
gious fanaticism. In 1579, religions zeal, in ^Act, 
doomed old St. Mungo's shrine to destruction; but, 
through the public spirit and fearless courage of 61a8<- 
gow's determined craftsmen, the attack which was made 
upon it by rigid reformers, encouraged by the magis- 
tracy, ministers, and professors, was happily and suc- 
cessfully resisted. 

On quitting the Cathedral, the stranger, should he 
visit the north-eastern angle of the original cemetery, 
will behold the spot where Jerome Russel and John 
Kennedy were burned, for holding the Wicklivian doc- 
trines; while, nearly opposite, on the summit of a 
finely wooded bank called the Fir Park^ will be ob- 
served the monument erected to John Knox. It has 
been proposed to convert this picturesque Park, which 
is already laid out in g^velled walks, into a cemetery, 
similar to that of P^re la Chaise at Paris; and provided 
the scheme be judiciously carried into effect, it will 
doubtless prove one of the most splendid ornaments of 
Glasgow or of Scotland. 

LfOaving the cemetery, and proceeding up Castle 
Street, we reach on the left, the BliTtd Asylum, an in- 
stitution well worthy of a visit; and provided the 
stranger be at aU interested in the scientific manu^- 
tories of Glasgow, he ought to proceed towards the 
works of Messrs. C Temumt 8f Co, where he will see 
the most extensive chemical establishment in the world* 
A little distance from this manufitctory, stands the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, where accommodation for 
children, both of the higher and lower ranks, is pro* 
vided; and where every thing which can best contri- 
bute to the health, comfort, and education of its help- 
less inmates, are attended to. 

Proceeding along the new road leading to the west, 
and passing the Magdalene Asylum, the stranger will 
find himself at the entrance to one of the noblest in- 
stitutions of the city, the Lunatic Asylum, This ele- 
gant and appropriate structure was erected in 1810^ 
from a design by Mr. Starke. TVie e^^c;^ ^^ws^Vsf^ ^^ 
an octag'onal centre, from wbic\i ^ver^^ iwBc 'wos^ 
of three stories each, while t\ie ytVioV^ Vs* ««xt!ftft\HD^»^ 
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with 9n el^^ant dome, which nol only adds dignity to 
the building, but forms one of the most striking objects 
of attraction in all the distant views of Glasgow. The 
A«ylnm and ainng-gronnds occupy about three acres 
and a half of ground, which is laid out in a way cal- 
culated to add cheerfulness to the mind, and to ex- 
hilarate the spirits of the unfortunate inmates. The 
building affords accommodation for about 150 patients, 
who are all carefully classed according to their rank 
and sex, and to the peculiar character of their malady. 
Bach class of patients hare separate entries to the 
uring-grounds, and in bad weather each ward has a 
gallery and two large rooms for exercise. Altogether, 
this has been considered the most complete and best 
regulated establishment in Great Britain.* 

Leaving the Lunatic Asylum, the stranger should 
continue his route towards the west, till he reach 
SauchiehaU Boady near the farther end of which, is 
the Royal Bokmic Ch/rdm^ instituted in 1817. This 
Garden, which is most tastefully laid off, contains two 
rich collections of plants for the study of Botany, the 
one arranged according to the system of LinnsDUS, the 
other agreeably to that of Jussieu. It boasts, also, a 
splendid range of Green Houses, which contain some 
of the most rare and valuable specimens of plants from 
South America, Russia, New Holland, and the Cape 
of Good Hope. The plants, in pots alone, amount to 
upwards of 60,000, while the number of distinct named 
species in the Garden, are little short of 10,000. During 
the suHuner months, there are public promenades, 
weekly, on which occasions an instrumental band is 
always in attendance.f 

The stranger ought now to retrace his steps along 
the Sawhi^kaU Eoady till he reaches the street leading 
into Blythswood SquarCy the most regular, although not 
the largest square of Glasgow. The buildings here are 
exceedingly handsome, while the enclosure in the ceur 
tre is laid out in beautiful shrubbery. From the great 
elevation of this square, a most splendid and extensive 

* Stnaagere can see the pcincipal part of this Asylom, fcj^ obtaining 
an order fmm one o£ the Directors, or from t^ aktooAxn^ rk^ician or 
SuigeoD, 

^^^f^»»iijg[crs obtain iMimiarion to t^ GwtenVsy «a otAcr fewxi ^ Pro- 
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panoramic yiew of the city and neighbonrhood is ob- 
tained. To the north, we behold a wide range of 
coontry, bounded by JBenlonwnd and the Camptie HUlt. 
On the east and south, the city with its spires, its 
domes, and its towers, lies stretched oat before the won- 
dering g^e, with a variegated country, only hemmed 
in by the hills of CcUhkin and of ThUo. While on the 
west, the richly wooded vale of Clyde, including the 
town of Paidey^ and the villages of Renfrewskirey 
make altogether a most enchanting picture. 

On turning into Sl Vincent Street^ the stranger will 
find himself in the centre of the fiEishionable mansions 
of the city, and cannot fail, as he successively views 
the several reg^ar and diversified compartments which 
constitute JBfythstoood HUl, Sfythswood Place^ and Sl 
Vincent Street^ to be astonished at the conunerce which 
has reared them. 

Proceeding down St. Vincent Street, will be seen, 
on the left, in Renfield Street, St Marys Chapd, a 
rather handsome Gothic edifice lately erected, for an 
Episcopal place of worship. The principal ornament of 
this building consists in its octagonal towers, whi^ 
rise about thirty feet above the roof, and terminate 
by pinnacles in the form of mitres. 

Crossingi9tM^nan Street, observe St. George* sChttrch 
with a spire, towering to the height of 160 feet; ihoi 
passing through Sl Vincent Place, enter George's Square, 
the largest square in Glasgow. Although the buildings 
are upon none of its sides uniform, still there is some- 
thing rather striking and elegant about the whole. 
The oblong area of this square reaches in leng^ to 
520, and in breadth to 300 feet, and is surrounded by 
a handsome iron railing, within which the ground is 
laid out in a most tasteM and beautiful manner, while 
on its south side, stands a bronze statue of Sir John 
Moore, by Flaxman, erected at an expense of £4,000, 
by the citizens of Glasgow, of which the gallant General 
was a native. 

Turning down the street opposite this statue, the 
stranger will observe on entering Ingram Street, on 
the left, the Assembly Rooms,ixfSBBk^\^ss^\s^'^^ss^ssK^ 
Adams; and on the rigbt, terimiia.Aii% xXx^ %Xw«^^^ 
AoBt of the Royal Exchange, Hix^ mo«^ A«^tA xaoft^sc 
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edifice in the city. The portico consists of twelre 
fluted Corinthian columns, supporting a rich frieze and 
pediment, which has altogether a most imposing and 
a most classical effect. The north and south sides of 
this building are ornamented with a splendid oollonade 
of similar columns, while the back is chiefly occupied 
by an elegant and tastefrd window. If the exterior of 
this edifice does honour to Mr. D. Hamilton, its ar- 
chitect, the interior is no less worthy of his acknow- 
ledged taste and talent. The News Roomy which is 122 
feet in length, by 64 in breadth, is fitted up accord- 
ing to the purest principles of Grecian architecture. 
Its roof boasts all the richness of the Corinthian order, 
and is supported by eighteen fluted oolunms, sur- 
mounted by a beautiful entablature. From the roof 
depend five splendid gazaiiers. The floor is of oak, 
and the marble mantel-pieces are surmounted with 
plate mirrors. In short, this may be said, without 
contradiction, to be the most sumptuous Commercial 
Room in the empire. Immediately behind the Royal 
Exchange is the JRoyal Banhy a chaste edifice, with a 
portico, consisting of six Ionic columns, contrasting 
well with the richness and splendour of the neighbour- 
ing building. 

The stranger, on quitting this quarter of the city, 
should proceed jiown Buchanan Street, on the. left side 
of which he will observe the entrance to the Argyle 
Arcade^ formed after that of the Burlington in London, 
but both broader and more elegant. At the Argyle 
Street end of this rectang^ular communication, are the 
Rooms of the Dilletanti Societyy where, during the 
autumn, there has been exhibited of late years an ex- 
cellent collection of paintings by living artists. 

Crossing Argyle Streety and passing through St. 
Enoch's Sqiuirey with its handsome church, we would 
now conduct the stranger to the JBroomielaWy or 
Jamaica Street JBridgCy from the middle of which, per- 
haps, the most beautiful and splendid picture of the 
city is to be had. 

It is from this point, and while he gazes upon the 
river, the bridges, and the lengthened compartments 
of handsome buildings that here Ime t\i<e Q>i».^% qxi 
hotb Sides of the Clyde, that tlie trav^lie^ va!^\V\^\M2L 
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will remember London, Paris, Rome, and Florence. 
Althongh the river is not so broad as that of thethames, 
or the buildings so picturesque and magnificent as those 
of the capitals of France, Tuscany, and the Papal States, 
still the happy combination of town, river, harbour, 
and distant rural scenery, which here presents itself, 
is altogether rarely surpassed, or even to be met with 
any where. The prospect toward the east, is peculiar- 
ly striking. In front, the Clyde upwards of 400 feet 
broad, is seen flowing smoothly onward, between 
banks, which are in part protected by masonry, and 
ornamented by planting; while two bridges cross it at 
successive md regular distances, from the one on which 
the stranger is supposed to be placed. On the right, 
we have the two regular and handsome compartments 
of CarUon Place, with the Gorbals Church, and its 
lofity spire. On the left, we have the equally elegant 
mansions of Clarenume Place, and West Clyde Street, 
at the extremity of which, rises the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, a splendid structure, rich in all the grace and 
beauty of the pointed style of Gk)thic architecture; 
while, to complete the picture, we have the BridgegaJte 
Steeple and other of the city spires, the Monument to 
NeUon, the variegated and wooded Green, an<l the 
distant hills of Dychmont and Cathkin.* 

The stranger, after having feasted his eyes with 
this prospect, may next proceed along the right bank 
of the river, toward the east. On the left, he will ob- 
serve the Roman Catholic Chapel, to which we have 
already alluded. On examining the detail of the towers 
and pinnacles of this superb edifice, the stranger will 
observe tokens both of correct taste and clever work- 
manship. The grand entrance is particularly hand- 
some, while the magnificent window, surmounted by 
a colossal statue of St. Andrew, is replete with beauty. 
As a place of worship, this building is the most com^ 
modions in the city. It is seated for 2,200 persons, 
and when the side areas are filled, which is generally 
the case, it is said to contain nearly 3,000. This chape! 
boasts an excellent organ, and has a tolerable choir. 
Tlie building cost, altogether, \ipw«Ed!» ^i £.\4f^^^. 

• The view from this point, in a mooYi\i0it ot aV«rc^ xkV^X.,*^ Q^^"^ 
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Leaving this chapel, pass the Tounis HospUaly a large 
plain building of three stories. It is chiefly remarkable 
for being the first charity work-house established in 
Scotland, and for its excellent and philanthropic system 
of management. 

At the foot of StoekweU Streety pass on the right, the 
" Old Bridge,'' This ancient structure was erected by 
Bishop Rae in 1345, but has been subjected since that 
period, to many changes and improvements. In 1777, 
it was strengthened, and the passage for carriages 
rendered more commodious, by an addition of ten feet 
to its breadth. In 1821, it was again widened, by 
extending the parapets, and by adding to each side 
a series of cast-iron arches. Proceeding along Ea$t 
Clyde Streety we arrive at the Gaol and Covrt-housesy 
a large quadrang^ular building with two courts in the 
interior, and a splendid front and portico of the Doric 
order. The front of this edifice will remind the man 
of vertu of the Athenian Parthenon, while he will 
scarcely fail to regret that such a building should have 
been injured by so low a situation. This building, 
which is 215 feet in length, by 114 in breadth, cost 
the Corporation of Glasgow upwards of £34,000. 

In the front of the Court-houses, stretches out along 
the northern bank of the river, the spacious and splen- 
did lawn known by the appellation of the Green of 
Glasgow. This beautiful park, set apart for the recre- 
ation and health of the citizens, consists of 108 acres, 
is surrounded and intersected by excellent gravel 
walks, shaded by trees, for pedestrians, and a regular 
ride for equestrians and carriages. The improvements 
on this public lawn, have been, of late years, both 
extensive and judicious, and do much credit to Dr. 
Cleland's abilities and judgment. The views from all 
parts of this park are interesting, and afford, especially 
on days of military exhibition or rejoicing, a splendid 
and most conmiodious spot for the vast population 
which resort to it. On the Green, stands a handsome 
obelisk, 143 feet high, erected to the memory of the 
Hero of the Nile and Trafalgar. Soon after its com- 
pletion, this monument was struck by lightning; but 
it 18 now completely repaired, and fenced m NnXk «ii 
iron railing. 
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The stranger may now proceed up the SctUmarkeiy 
which, although at one time the residence of Glasgow's 
respectable citizens, is now chiefly occupied by the 
Bag Fair merchants of the Emerald Isle. When he 
reaches the head of this street, he will then have com- 
pleted the tour of the city, and will have seen the 
principal buildings of the Western Metropolis. 

Should the stranger be inclined to extend his walk, 
we would advise him to proceed next to the Andet'^ 
soman University^ in Greorge's Street, where a museum 
has been lately opened for public inspection. This 
University was founded by the late celebrated John 
AndersoHy who, by his last wiU, disponed his apparatus, 
museum, and library, with other effects, to 81 trustees, 
for the behoof of the public of Glasgow. Lectures 
are here given on almost all the various branches of 
science; but the most peculiar feature of this establish- 
ment, and the chief object of its founder, is the de- 
livering of scientific lectures in a popular manner-— 
lectures that may be understood by those whose pur- 
suits are not strictly scientific, but by the citizens 
generally, both male and female. This University may 
be said to have been the parent of all the Mechanic 
Institutions of Great Britain. 

Besides the Public Buildings of Glasgow, we would 
recommend the stranger to visit a few of those Manii" 
facturing JSsiablishmentSy which have tended to raise 
this City to its present state of opulence and splendour. 
Of these, we may mention the Cotton Factory of Messrs. 
R. Thomson & Son; the Power Weaving Factory of 
Mr. Corbet; the MaMne Factory and Iron Foundry 
of Messrs. Girdwood & Co.; the Dyeing and Discharge' 
ing Works of Muir, Brown, & Co.; the Veneering and 
Patent Flooring MacMnery of Messrs. Muir; all of 
which lie contiguous to each other, on the south side 
of Hutcheson's Bridge, We would also advise a visit 
to be paid to Messrs. Buchanan's Calender in Candle^ 
rigg Streety the Singeing of Muslins in High John Street^ 
the Ga^ Singeing Works in Bath Street^ Messrs. Mit- 
chell's Tambouring Machines in Mitchell Street^ Wilson's 
1]^ Foundry in High Street; and Vi ^vcftfc ^^rssssXs^ 
Messrs. H. Monteith & Co.'s Woxka «X BaxTaiDJUIA'. 
and Messrs. Johnstone, GaforaiWi, & Co:* ^EaXs^^vSi 
ment at Oak Bank. 
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The atranger whu remoina in Glasgow i 
days, will find several objects of considerable ii 
in its npighlKmrhood, well worthy of a visit. About 
a mile to the south of the city, lies the iaraous field of 
Langside, where the unfortunate Mary Stuart made a 
last and ineffectual effort to regain her throne aud 
authority. There a hawthorn bush, well known hy 
the appellation of Queen Mary's Thorn, once marked 
the fatal spot where all her hopes were blasted. That, 
however, having- decayed by age, another has since 
been planted, and still retains a name which is fondly 
cherished by many a Scotchman. 

Abont 3 miles to the immediate west of Langside, 
stand the gray ruins of Cruihstone Casth, famous as 
the residence of Lord Damley and Mary Queen of 
Scots. It was to this retreat, that this unfortunate 
Dohleman conducted his enamoured queen immediately 
after their nuptials. And it wa» beneath a spreading 
yew, removed abont the close of last century, that the 
happy pair, according to tradition, frequently were 
seen seated during the heyday of their love. The 
antiquarian who has seen the coin or medul, called the 
Cruikstone Dollar, which was struck by Queen Mary 
to commemorate her union with Damley, will remem- 
ber, that on one side of it, is a figure of this yew tree. 

Two miles west of Crnikstone, is the town of Pais- 
ley,* containing a population of nearly 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, who are chiefly employed in the finer fabrics of 
our giltt, cotton, and shawl manufacture. Besides its 
manufactories, which are exceedingly interesting and 
curious. Paisley is well worthy the attention of the 
stranger, from its having been a place of great an- 
tiquity. A priory was founded here for the monks of 
the order of Clugny, by Walter the Great, Steward of 
Scotland, in 1160. This was afterwards raised to the 
rank of an abbey, and the lands belonging to it were 
erected by Robert II. into a regality, under the juris- 
diction of an abl>ot. Tlie Chronieon Clugniense, or 
" Black Book of Paisley," so frequently referred to in 
the history of Scotland, is a chronicle of public events, 
composed and kept by the monks of this Abbey. The 
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Chartulary of this Abbey, also, is a valuable document, 
connected with the history of past times. It is now 
publishing by the Ekurl of Glasgow, for the Matdamd 
Cltib, Paisley was erected into a Burgh of Barony, 
by James IV. The church of the Abbey, with its 
aide, is all that remains of that elegant structure. 
The exterior of the church is richly ornamented, e- 
speciaily the great west and north doors. The aisle 
is still in the most perfect preservation. It is now 
used as the cemetery of the Abercom family, and is 
remarkable for having a very astonishing echo. When 
its door is shut, a noise like that of a clap of thunder is 
heard; and when a note of music is struck, the sound 
reverberates, till it dies away as if at an immense dis- 
tance. In this aisle, was buried King Robert II. and 
his mother Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce, and 
consort of Walter, High Steward of Scotland, who is 
vulgarly known by the appellation of Queen Blear-eye, 
The grave-stone of the latter is mentioned by Wishaw, 
to have been in perfect preservation in 1710, <<cut 
out in the shape of a woman, who is represented re- 
cumbent, with her hands closed, in the attitude of 
prayer." Tradition tells us, that this lady, while hunt- 
ing at Knocks midway between Paisley and Renfrew^ 
got a iall, and she being at that time pregnant of her 
son Robert, afterwards Robert II. was taken with the 
pains of labour and immediately died. It is also said, 
that in performing the Ceesarian operation, the child 
had his eye touched by the surgeon, from which he 
was called King Blear-eye; and his mother, by tradi- 
tion, is called Queen Blear -eye^ although she never 
actually arrived at the dignity of Queen.* A cross, 
at the spot where this is said to have happened, had 
been erected, and was known by the appellation of 
Queen Blear-ey^s Cross. 



* This operation, according to "Wishaw, « is said to have been per- 
formed by Sir John Forrester of EUistoun (who, having been hazarded, 
on extremity, to use that remedy to preserve the child's life, the Queen 
having there taken her child ill, being on the fields and dying, the child 
being quick in her belly), who, before that, was refuted, «k swnvj^e ^sasq^ 
from wnence the house of SenvpiUy and Wda tYi«t«i'l, \«n^ ^wc \aBnjfc 
and « part of their estate. In memory 'wYiexeof, ^«» S& '^^^. ^ %\«oRi^^ 

bar erected and standing in tliat pUce.'"— If ishaufs Lanark ornA B'*^" 

"^ " s> page 141. 
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The striiDger, if he be a lover of scenery truly aweet 
and picturesque, may hnve an opportunity of spending 
a most delightful day in visiting Campsie GUn, about 
nine miles north of Glasgow. This spot, during the 
summer, is the scene of many a pie-nic party, and is 
well worthy of the reputation whiuh it has of late years 
obtained. It may well he said to be one of the richest 
diamonds which adorn the bosom of the Campsie 
Pells — " a gem, indeed, of the purest water," — for tlie 
visitor is transported with its chrystaline fountains, its 
playliil streamlets, and the brilliancy of its romantic 
water-falla; whUe these are contriisted with its dark 
grey rocks, mantled with the most beautiful mosses 
and ivy, and enamelled with the primrose, the dog- 
rose, and other wild flowers, which are successively 
wooed into existence. Here the "child of nature" 
cannot fail to feel the spell of enchantment, when he 
gazes on the glowing tints of the golden labumam, 
embosomed amid the deepest shades of green; when 
he views the beauty, and breathes the fragrance of the 
apple and hawthorn blossoms; and while he contem- 
plates the precipitous rocks, nigged cliffs, and lofty 
mountains, with which he is everywhere surrounded, 
The liberal-minded proprietor, Mr. M'Farlane of Kirlc- 
ton, seeks not to exclude its beauties from the public, 
but all, without exception, are permitted to participate 
in the enjoyment of the romantic walks, which have 
been so pictmresqiiely fonned along the precipitous 
portions of it« wooded banks. The visitor will find 
excellent accommodation in the Inn, at the entrance 
to the Glen, sign of the Crmini and Beffalia of Scot- 
land; and should he be disposed to spend a day or 
two in this picturesque neig'hbourhood, he will find 
ample scope for his love of natural scenery. Fin-ffteit, 
only lialf-a-mile distant, though not, as a whole, so 
picturesque as Campsie Glen, possesses much to at- 
tract; and its water-falls, in particular, are upon a 
grander scale. The views tram Sen- Carron, vulgarly 
called the Metekle Binn, and the EarVs seat, the two 
loftiest mountains in this neighboiu:hood, are excoed- 
ingly extensive; from the former, may he traced the 
Fritb of Forth to the Bass Rock, aaiNonh'&RT'KXOs. 
Law; and from the latter, Loch-Wmoni, onilVeYiAV 
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of Clyde, far beyond AUsa Craig, The visitor, on hia 
return, may take the road, for variety, by Slrathblane, 
which, though a little longer, will repay him hy tie 
additioniil benuties which it affords. 

There are several other objects of curiosity in the 
vicinity of Glasgow worthy of a stranger's visiting, 
such as the Aqueduct Bridge, CaAcart Cagtle, and the 
picturesque scenery on the banks of the Kelvin, hot 
our confined limits will not allow us to enter fiuther 
into detail. 



Pi 



VI. 
FROM GLASGOW TO LOCH-LOMOND. 



To DuTibartoii, 14^ m. — to Balloch, 5 m. — to L«m, 

hy steam-boat, 14 m.—to Tarbet, 8 m.—Rob Rm/'s 
Cave, 3 m^Total, 44^ miles. 

As the stranger can, in a single day, view the whole 
beauties of this ptL-tnresqne tour, and return again to 
Glasgow at night; we shall endeavour to describe this 
route, before conducting lilm to the more distant parts 
of the Western Highlands. Every morning at six 
o'clock a steam-boat leaves the harbour of the Broom- 
ielaw for Dunbarton, on hoard of which we shall sup- 
pose the stranger to be. Before sailing, it may per- 
haps be not nninteresting to mention, that twenty years 
ago, vessels of more than fifty tons conld not reach the 
city; but so much attention has lately been bestowed 
in deepening and banking the river, that those of 400 
tons burden can now lie at the quay. In 1811, a con- 
siderable enlargement of the harbour was made, by 
running it 900 feet iarther down the river, and by 
building the newbreast-work considerably back from the 
line of the former part, in order to increase the breadth 
of the stream. In 1822, this enlargement n-as found 
to be too small, for the increasing trade of the port; 
and a new quay was therefore commwvcfei, ■w\iy3(i ■was. 
Snished in 1823, carrying \t aeveraiV \i\H\&te6. ^'sa'^ ^'s- 
tier down the river. A. tieat cwsX^ttow \\^'CRfi«»* 
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illumiDated by gw, was erected at the extremity of 
the quay, in the spring of 1824. It contains a cjock, 
with dial-platea ironting the east and west. Since 
that period the liarbour has been extended several 
hundred feet farther down, for the acconunodation of 
the numerous steam-boats plying on the rirer, while 
an extensive quay has been formed on the south side 
of the river. 

On leaving Glasgow, the bridges, spires, a consider- 
able portion of the city, and various manufactories, are 
in view. Farther down, on the right, is the largest 
establishment in Scotland, for weaving by machinery; 
below which, is Verreville Glass-work, Geddes; then a. 
patent slip for repairing vessels, and Stobcross, Philips. 
On the left, are several neat villas, till we reach Govan, 
a prettily situated little village, with a handsome 
church and a spire, similar to the one at Stratford- 
upon-Avon. On the right, is a printfield, and Thorn- 
bank House; YorkAill House, Gilbert; and below it, 
the Ferry-house, at the junction of Kelvin with Clyde. 
The Kelvin is a beautiful stream, which originates in 
the Campsie hills, and has its course diversified by 
various falls and windings, while its banks are adorned 
by numerous elegant villas, and tastefid plantations. 
Opposite to Govan, are the village and city mills of 
Partick, gifted by Queen Mary, for the activity dis- 
played in furnishing her troops with bread at the battle 
of Langsidei and near them the ruins of a mansion, 
built by Archbishop Spottiswoode; and formerly oc- 
cupied by the episcopal prelates of Glasgow. A little 
below Govan is an esiteniiive silk mill, the property 
of M. Pollok, Esq. Proceeding along, many villas are 
to be seen on both sides of the river. A few miles 
from the city, the view becomes more extensive. 

On the right, 1 mile below Govan, is TbomiBood, 
Perston; on the left, Fairfield, Gumming; 1^ mile far- 
ther, on the \eft, Lintkouse, Rowand; where is a small 
obelisk, commemorating a remarkable rise in the 
river; on the same side, but more distant, ShieldJiall, 
Oswald ; and on the right, also at some distance, 
•Jordan/till, Smith; on the plain below it, about I^nule 
farther, Scotstoun, Miss Oswaid; opposite, <m V\w\isft,, 
" '■ Al'CaU; and 1 mile farther, Elderslie Houses 
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the elegant mansion of Speirs. A short way forward, 
on the same side, is the town of Renfrewy an ancient 
burgh, which gives its name to the county; and near 
it once stood a palace of the first monarchs of the 
Stuart &mily, and a£Pords the title of baron to the 
Prince of Wales. Here is an arm of the river, caUed 
the Paddocky and near the town, is a tumulus, reared 
to commemorate the defeat of Somerlid, thane of 
Ai^le, by Angus, in 1164. At Renfrew there is a 
reg^uiar ferry, by which carriages and horses are safely 
conveyed across the river, 3 miles from Paisley. On 
the opposite side, Yoker Lodge^ and Yoker Houses 
Harvie; and on the left, 1 mile fcu-ther, is Renfidd^ 
Campbell of Blythswood, a superb modem house; a 
short way farther, is the mouth of the Cart River, up 
which is seen IncMnnan Bridge, at the junction of the 
Cart and Gryffe; and, at 3 miles distance, the town 
of Paidey, and Gleniffer HiUs.* Near the bridge of 
Inchinnan, is a stone placed to commemorate the spot 
where the gallant Marquis of Argyle was taken, in 
1685; and at the mouth of the Cart once stood the 
Palace of Inchinnany a royal residence of which not a 
vestige remains, the site being now that of a farm 
steading. Here is a small island called CoUin's Isle, 
so named from its recent appearance, being formed of 
mud, deposited, it is said, upon a raft of heavy timber. 
A little further, on the high ground, at a distance, is 
Cochneyy EEamilton. Here a considerable extent of 
Dunbartonshire comes into view. One mile from 
Cart River, is New Shot Isle; and 1^ mile fcu-ther, on 
the right, are the Alkaline Works of Lord Dundas; 
Dtdmuir House, and Paper Mills, Collins — ^these works 

t 

are the most extensive in Scotland; Au^hentoshan, 
Cross; and MounAlow, Dunn; farther on, at some dis- 
tance, in a valley, Dtmtocher Cotton Mills, Dunn. 
Almost opposite^ on the left. Park House, Fulton; 
beyond which, is Pulton's Qtuty, where great quanti- 
ties of paving whinstone, are shipped for Liverpool; 
1 mile farther. North Bar, or Semple House; and near 
the water, the house which belonged to Peggy, the 

• BoBtSy at stated hours, convey from and \o "P«a»\c^ -^msmku^t* \a '^^ 
jfivm tfae ateamera. The boats proceed fiot «ome dmtoxicft mv ^ ^""^"Sk 
Gma/toAualejr; an dd vessel U here &Ued nn to T«oeiN^ ^^mm^^^^^^^ 
tta arrjfBl of tbe ateam-boata. 
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enfant trouv4 of Ramsay's Crentle Shepherd^ and where 
she was horn. One mile farther, on the left, is JErskine 
Ferry; and nearly opposite, on the right, DalnoUer 
Hilly from which is a charming yiew down the Clyde, 
Beyond this, is the chnrch and village of KUpabicky 
the birth-place of the tutelar saint of Ireland. Not 
long since, the old chnrch was taken down, after hay- 
ing stood for several centnrie^; and on its site the pre- 
sent was erected. Tomb-stones of great antiquity are 
to be seen in the cemetery, and the hills, rising in 
grandeur behind the village, abound in rare and valu- 
able minerals, namely, prehnite, chabasite, stilbite, 
cubizite, zeolite, wavellite, calcareous and rhomboidal 
spar, &c. At Duniochery about two miles to the right, 
is still to be seen a Roman bridge, perfectly entire, 
near the line of the Roman wall. 

Here suddenly bursts upon the sight, one of the 
most admirable prospects perhaps in the world. In 
front, the Clyde expands to a noble breadth, bounded 
on the north by the steep and wooded hills of Kil- 
patrick, and on the south by the sloping hill^ of Ren- 
frewshire; while the castles of Dunglass and Dunbar- 
ton jutting into the river, with the lofty mountains of 
Argyle in the distance, give a finishing to a picture, 
which, for richness and variety, is rarely to be con- 
templated. 

Nearly opposite, on the left, is JErskine Houae, for- 
merly the patrimonial residence of the Ekurls of Marr, 
now of Lord Blantyre, who has recently erected a large 
and splendid mansion on a noble site to the west of it. 
One mile further, on the right, is Glenarhaehy Robert- 
son; and near it ^owUng Inn and Bay^ where the 
great Canal from the Forth joins the Clyde. Pro- 
posals have frequently been made to carry a branch of 
the Canal from this place to Dunbarton, so as to render 
the navigation more certain, as the Clyde above Dun- 
barton is passable for large vessels only at high water, 
whereas vessels can reach that town at any time of the 
tide. The ground is perfectly level, and the cut might 
be made at small expense. A mile farther, is Frisky 
£raU, Smith; and AuchiniorUey Buchanan. Here, on a 
rocky promontory, stand the nuna oi Dimgloss CostU, 
a Aoman station, guppoeed to \iavft \>^wo^ «v\k«t ^^ 
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western termination of Antoninus* wall, which ex- 
tended firom Blackness Castle, on the Frith of Forth, 
nearly in the line of the Canal, or to have heen a mili- 
tary outpost connected with the wall, which on this 
supposition must have terminated near Edlpatrick. No 
situation could have been more appropriately chosen 
for such a strong-hold. A large portion of this vener- 
able pile, fell during a night of very violent wind in 
March 1823. On the left at a distance, are the church 
and manse of JErskine; and one mile farther, JBishopton 
House, Lord Blantyre; and dose to it, Drumsy Dar- 
roch; opposite, on the right, after passing LitOe MUl 
Brewery, are Milton Island, lAttle MiU JBleachfidd, 
Milton House, Mitchell. To the west, is Dumbuck 
Hill; at the base of which, is Mains or Dumbtick Hottse, 
Colonel Greils; farther on the right, situated on the 
hill, is Garshake; and behind the rock of Dunbarton, 
are KnoxUmd, Rev. Mr. Jeffray; Chapel Chreen, Denny; 
SUverton Hill; and other neat viUas. The steam-boat 
now enters the Leven, and in the course of a few min- 
utes, reaches the quay of Dunbarion, The scene, on 
passing the Castle, is particalarly grand, and cannot 
fail to strike a stranger, who for the first time gazes 
upon it. 

The rock and Castle of Dunbarton are perhaps among 
the most prominent and interesting objects in the West 
of Scotland. The rock consists of a huge mass of 
basalt, 560 feet in height, the sides nearly perpendi- 
cular, and in some places slightly columnar, the base 
washed by the Leven and the Clyde, and the summit 
divided into two tops, surmounted by walls of con- 
siderable elevation. Its remarkable form, and im- 
pregnable nature, must have pointed it out at an early 
period, as a place of great importance in rude times, 
and during civil commotions. It is supposed to have 
been a Roman station, called Theodosia, and was pro- 
bably the farthest point toward the west, to which 
that enterprising people penetrated, as the &mous 
Roman wall terminated in its vicinity. It was vari- 
ously called Balclutha, Alcluid, Alcluith, Dunbreton, 
and Britannio-Dunum. Its present wdsckA \& \^tv!<i^^ 
either from Don-britton, the laSBL-ioTt oi ^^^yv\«oa\ 
or from Dun-bar-ton, the towu oi \5tte\5S^-^^K^ "^^m" 
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dynge, who wrote in 1334, says, that Dimbarton rock 
was surrounded by water, so that no man could take 
it; and that the tide flowed round it twice in 24 hours; 
intimating either that the rock was insulated by the 
river, or that it was detached from the surrounding 
country by a fosse, in which the water ebbed and flowed 
with the tide. The ground in the yicinity, however, 
bears evident marks of having been formerly covered 
with water. The surface of Loch-Lomond is now 
only 22 feet above the high-water level of the Clyde, 
while it is known, that the western sea rose several 
feet higher than it does at present, so that it must have 
covered all the low ground on the borders of the Clyde, 
and rendered Loch-Lomond an arm of the sea. This 
rock is represented by Froissart in 1333, << as standing 
upon the marches over-against the wylde Scottes." 
For several curious facts respecting it, however, we 
must refer to the note below, prepared expressly for 
this work, and which, it is hoped, will gratify a land- 
able curiosity respecting the history of this very an- 
cient fortress.* 



* Dunfaarton was made a royal borough in 1222, under Alexander U. 
The Castle was delivered over to John Baliol, by Edward L in 1892. 
Monteith, the betrayer of Wallace, was invested with the keeping of the 
Castle, from 1S05 to 1S09, when it was taken by Robert Bruce; and 
Monteith (who afterwards distinguished himself at the battle of Ban- 
nockbum) was employed to negociate a treaty with the English. In 
1S3S, when Edward III. renewed the war in Scotland, the Earl of 
Lennox, keeper of the Castle, was killed at the battle of Halidon HiU; 
but Sir Malcolm Flemiiig^ of Cumbernauld, secured it for the young 
King, and conveyed him m)m it to France, in his tenth year, where he 
remained tiU IS41. King David must have afterwaras visited this 
fortress, for he signed a charter here to the Earl of Sutherland, dated 
28th September 1S47. In 1S70, Sir R. Erskine, ancestor of the pre- 
sent Earl of Marr, held Edinburgh, Dunbarton, and Stirling Castles. 
From 1S77 to 1S99, it was in the keeping of Sir R. Danyelston of Den- 
nistoun, with a salary of £80 a-year. In 1485, James Stewart, youngest 
son of the Duke of Albany, (l)eheaded that year at Stirling, with his 
fiither-in-law the Earl of Lennox, ^d his two sons,) collected a body of 
HiffUanders, and, on the Sd of Mav, burned the town of Dunbarton, 
kiUing Sir J. Stewart of Dundonald, the King's uncle, who held the 
Castle, and S2 men. He then fled to Ireland with the Bishop of Argyle, 
from which he never returned. Sir R. Erskiue was Governor in 1440; 
Robert Calentere in 1449; Colquhoun of Luss in 1477; and the Earl 
of Lennox in 1488. Next year, the Earl of Argyle was sent against 
Lennox, and laid ai^ to the Castle; but it was found to be impreg- 
nable, and the sons of Lennox, making a sortie, burned the town. Len- 
nox was afterwards defeated at Kippen, and retired to the Castle, where 
he was besi^^ed by a large force, accompanied by the King and Ministers 
of State. It held out for six weeks, and was then taken, when Lennox 
was attainted, but was afterwards pardoned. Dunbarton was now made 
a royal navid station, and a large ship was purchased, repaired, vic- 
tualled, and equipped here, for the King's use. James IV. caused also a 
Jme number of row barges to be buUt here, which occupied 7 months; 
•ad in 1494, he made an expedition by eea, from ikna \|Ufie> Vo Tv^mxXi 
In Cant^rre, where he was attended by all the noYAeft oi t\i« «ovi^ vcA 
weat of Scotland, The traveller will natuwiWy dift to xoin^ ^^\m- 
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The picturesqae form of Dnnbarton Rock, renders 
it the finest object on the Clyde. It most, however, 
have been an arduous andertaking, in mde ages, to 
render the summit accessible, and to give it the 
necessary means of defence. It is now ascended by 
different flights of steps, before the placing of which 
considerable cutting of the rock appears to have been 
requisite. The view from the western pinnacle, which 
is 30 feet higher than the eastern, is exquisitely grand, 
and no stranger should pass without enjoying it, though 
the assent be rather difficult. To the north, is seen 
the smiling vale of Leveny and the meanderings of the 
river; beyond which, is Loch-Lanumdy from whose 
margin, rises in awfal majesty, the magnificent JBen-- 
Lamondy surrounded by many other mountains of in- 
ferior elevation. Looking up the Clyde, the prospect, 
as far as Glasgow, is exceedingly beautifiil, while the 
view down the river is no less striking from its ex- 
tent, and the irreg^ular mountain outline of Argyle and 

provements made in navigation since the reign of that monarch, when 
ne and his nobles set sail for the Highlands in row barges, and took ser- 
eral days to accomplish a vojrafe, which is now accomj^ished in the 
" teeth of wind and tide," in a rew hours. In 1514^ tiie Earls of Len- 
nox and Olencaim took the Castle of Dunbarton, and turned out Lord 
Erdcine, the Governor. In 1515, the r^nt Albany arrived luere from 
France, with 8 ships, and a great quantitv of ammunition and stores, where 
they remained a considerable time, under the charge of James Steward 
Inrother of the laird of Ardgowan. In 1516, Lennox was compeDed to 
surrender the Casde, which was used as a medium of communication 
with France by the Duke of Albany till 1684, when he set sail from 
Dunbarton for that kinsdom. In 1540, James IV. and most of Ids 
nobles, set sail to the western Highlands, and after circumnavigating 
the Islands, landed at Dunbarton on their return. In 1548, the &rlS 
Lennox, who had but recently landed at Dunbarton, hdd out the Casde 
against the Earl of Arran, governor of the kingdom. Arran came 
from Hamilton to Paisley, and sent a herald to demand the keys of the 
Castle within 48 hours, upon pain of treason. Lennox pretended it 
was not in his power to surrender it; for that Stirling of^Olorat, the 
captain of the Castie, " had a tack and assedation of the keeping of the 
said Castle for seven years to come, which was ^ven him by the late 
king, that dead is." Lennox, notwithstanding his pretences, put 100 
men into the Castile, and collected around him, ISOO of his friends and 
vassals in Dunbarton. This irritated Arran to such a d^re^ that he 
determinated to drive Lennox into exUe, or to behead him; and, ac- 
cordixM^ly, he went to Dunbarton with 4,000 men; but Lennox returing 
into the Hiffhlands, the captain of the Castle, says Sir Ralph Sadler, 
« verie prouolie set out banners and flags for defiance, and would in no 
wise render or deliver it; and the OovenKur desnairing to take it, verie 
quietlie returned to Glasgow." About the 5tn October of the same 
year, seven Frendi ships arrived at Dunbarton, bringing a Pope's 
Uff^, an ambassador of France, an emissary of Lennox, and a great 
quantity of money and ammunition. The latter were lodged in the 
Castle, and fell into the hands of Lennox; the l^fate and ambassador 
were brought with ereat pomp to Glasgow, and thence to Stix1iaQ%« 
The importance of this fort, may be leainedfram ^ud^csc^% cxntcMassfiSi 
reepeeting these transactions; for he aaya, ^^iSba^i^ 'Eas\ ^\\jR!d»ks&^ 
would ulief have parted with bis right band, w \iK«% \«steA ^wtSSx^ 
Jfi 16ii, Lennox was sent by Henry VUL 'm^^ \^ *&»> «»^ W^^ 
*en, to awmre the Castle of Dunbwton*, but »^^n^ «^ ^^^«^ '*^**^ 
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Arran, that close in the pleasing perspective. In the 
guard-house was formerly shown a portion of an im- 
mense sword, said to he that of the illustrious Wallace. 
This was removed to the Tower of London in 1825, 
and having been there repaired, was sent bade, and is 
now in the armoury. The town of Donbarton has 
little in it to claim the notice of a traveller, imless it 
be an extensive Glass-worJu Situated on the banks 
of the river Leven, it is, daring stream-tides, nearly 
surrounded with water. It contains a handsome Pa- 
rish Churchy a Rdief, a Secessiouy and a CathoHc Chapel. 
It contains, according to the last census, about 3500 
inhabitants. 

At Dunbarton, the traveller exchanges the steam- 
boat for a coach which daily plies with the steam-boat 
passengers to Balloch Ferry, about four miles distant. 

Leaving Dunbarton, cross the Leven by a handsome 
bridge, from which there is a beautiful view both up 
and down the river. On the left, pass Clyde Bank^ 



not receive him; and after making some atteraption Dmioon Castle 
(see next section), and ravaging the Islands of Bute and Arran, he re- 
torned to England. In 1546, Lennox was again besieged in Dunbarton 
for 15 days, which surrendered, after 50 men had been killed on the side 
of the Regent. Dunbarton was the last Scottish ground the unfortunate 
Blary Queen of Scots touched, on her departure for France, till she re- 
turned from that kingdom a disconsolate widow. The Duke of Chatel- 
herault was Governor from 1554 to 1562. Mary and a great retinue 
visited Dunbarton and Dunoon in 156S. The Castle was the last 
place in Scotland that held out iM her, under I«ord Fleming; and it 
was the intention of her partisans, to have conveyed her to it previous 
to their d^sat at Langside. Captain Crawford of JordanhDI, with a 
few soldiers, took the Castle by escalade, in 1571, when the French 
Ambassador and the Ardibishop of St. Andrews were taken pnsoners. 
We find in the Records of the Scottish Privy Council, 8d February 
1609, when Sir W. Stewart was captain, « that all the hanks qiihilk 
breed on the isle of Cambraes, do propirly belong to the King; and the 
Capitaine of Dumbartane Castle should intromit tbnewitili yearlie, and 
bring the same to his Majestic." In 16S9, the Castle was taken fa^ the 
townsmen of Dunbarton for the Covenanters, and the Earl Of Aigyle 
placed a g^arrison in it. In 1641 and 1644, orders were given to de- 
molish this fortress, which were not complied with; and in 1651, it fell 
into the hands of Cromwell. The Earl of Glencairn, in 1654^ crossed 
Clyde with 200 horsemen, and killed 20 or 90 men stationed here by 
General Monk, and took considerable booty. Tlue Casde* which' was 

fiven by James VI. to the Duke of Lennox, reverted to the Crown in 
672, by the failure of that family. Charles IL in 1680, conferred it 
upon his son, the Duke of Richmond and Lennox. The estates of this 
out &mily were sold to the Duke of Montrose, in the reign of Queen 
Anne; but her ministers would not ratify the purchase and transfer, 
unless the rock. Castle, &c were conveyed over to the Queen, which 
was accordingly done. It was stipulated in the Act (tf Unicm, 1707, 
that this Castie, with the Castles of Stirling, Edinbuigh, and Blackness, 
should never be dismantled. Since the Imion, there is nothing of im- 
portance connected with its history. A few sdhiiers are kept in it ; and 
the oMcea of governor and lieutenant-governor axe gjesMsaUy filled by 
indiriduak high in the army. It has been enuAoytd ta ajotuicft iot con- 
^ng state pnaonerB, particularly General wmeoiH a ^rencYi Q?&c«t> 
during the late war. 
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M^Kenzie; and LevenChrovey Dixon. At the toll-bar, 
a short way on, the road separates into two branches, 
that on the right, going to Inverary by Luss, and the 
banks of Loch Lomond; and that on the left, to the 
same place, by Helensburgh and Ardencaple. 

Taking the former route, we proceed along the 
classic stream of the Leven, on whose banks onr great 
literary countryman. Dr. Smollett, was bom, and where 
he first " tuned his rural pipe to love." Two miles for- 
ward, on the left, is a Tuscan obelisk erected to his 
memory, but shamefully mutilated, and hastening to 
decay.* On the right, is Dalquhum Hauscy the place 
of his birth. Close by, is the manufacturing village of 
Rentdfiy in the neighbourhood of which are numerous 
fields occupied for bleaching, and works for calico 
printing. On the opposite side of the river, is Leven- 
side, Campbell of Stonefield; a short way north of 
which, are the village and church of Bonhill; about 
1 mile fieirther, on the right, is CoTdale, Stirling; and a 
short way fiuther, on the same side, Bonhill^ Smollett. 
Near, is the village of Alexandria, also supported by 
its manufactories. Close to it, on the left, Broandy, 
Miss Alston; and on the right, 1 mile more, LevenfieUd, 
Todd. At a short distance, on the left, is the handsome 
approach to TiUiechewan Co^^, Horrocks; an elegant 
modem building in the castellated form, erected on an 
elevated site, at some distance from the road, and 
surrounded with wood; having all the commanding 
appearance and bold features of ancient chivalrous 
magnificence. On the opposite side of the river, is 
Levenbank, Arthur ; and a little forward, on the left, 
Stuckrogery or Wood Bank, Miss Scott. Near the 4th 
mile-stone from Dunbarton,f a road strikes o£P, on 
the right, to the ferry of Balloch on the Leven, Here 
a large open boat is stationed to convey passengers to 
the steam-boat, which may be seen at anchor near the 
southern extremity of the Loch. 

* We cannot sufficiently deprecate the shameful and ruinous condition 
in which this memento of our great Novelist, is permitted to remain by 
his relative. The ffenius of Tobias Smollett requires, doubtless, no 
marble to blazon its fame, and will outlive the materials which maxv \&as^ 
raised to its honour; but still we think tbalt ^« xk&ax T^>AQ\!A^*l«b tsneok.^ 
over whose simple tomb in Italy many an exWa %V^%) ^wiJA >^Ni^ Ssst 
the state oi\M monument in Scotland. 

f The distances west of Dunbarton at© ti2kfiii fwrn VJoa^ xw^m-* « 
tfte mife-stones on the roads marked accoTdin^Y* 
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The traveUer may probably be disappointed, on 
reaching the deck of the steam-buat, viith the first 
glimpse of Lock Lotitond. It ia certainly the lamest 
part of the lake; and although geveral splendid do- 
mains give interest to the foregi-onnd, the view in the 
eyes of the real worshipper of the picturesqae must be 
deemed nothmg more than soji and preOy. As the 
steara-boat proceeds, we observe on the right, Balloch 
Castle, G. Stott, Esq. Nearer the water, on the same 
side, is Butturich Caatle, ODce the place of residence 
of the Earls of Levenax, or Lennox, from whom tbe 
present Ruyal Family of Britain is descended. A 
short way farther, on tbe left, is Cameron, Smollett; 
and 2 miles more, Arden, Buchanan, where there is an 
original picture of JttA Roy Mwgregor, the only one, 
it is believed, in existence. Going' forward, the Loch 
fi^radually expands; but the shce of four islands, running 
in a line from east tu west, prevents its breadth from 
being seen for some time. The scenery, on approaching 
IikIi Murrin, (tbe largest island in the lake, occupied 
as a deer-park by the Duke of Montrose,) increases in 
beauty every minute; and when tbe northern extremity 
of this ducal deer-park is reached, where two other 
small islands, called Inch Grange and hick Torr, 
covered with wood, and the wider extended vaUey uf 
the Endrick, break upon the view, there are few but 
will allow that the scene is truly magnificent. In the 
foreground, on the mainland, the eye first catches the 
minarets of Ross Priory, from beneath whose hospi- 
table roof the " Great Unknown" has so often lived, 
to make perambulations thi-ough a country which his 
genius has made classic. Beyond, it meets with the 
singularly shaped biU of Duncrain, which erst was tbe 
seat of aged wizard; and traversing over the splendid 
Park of BucJianan, finds the blue hills of Stirlingshire 
closing in tho landscape. At the upper end of this 
valley a glimpse is obtained of an obelisk, raised to a 
name which is dear to every scholar;* while the curious 
eye will naturally seek the spot where the inventor of 
the Logarithms so long sojourned, while busied in 
thoae abstruse calculations which have proved of such 

" TieceIeliratedG«ireeBudiiiiaD,x?liowKiborniaflkeanuill-iil\i%e 
olAi/Uarri. 
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incalculable value to the mathematician in liis scientific 
researches.* The land which has been imprinted by 
the footstep of genius, or by the beings of its creation, 
can never fail to produce a deep and enthusiHstio in- 
terest. The anxious eye searches for the haunts of 
those whom history has chronicled, and the tancyfeels 
charmed to revel with the creatures of another's ima- 
gination. It is the genius of Roussean, Voltaire, Gib- 
bon, De Stael, and Byron, that g-ive such a magic to the 
scenery of Lake Leman ; and the Trosachs, Loch Ard, 
and Loch Lomond, would bebereftof half their charmH 
were they not associated with the magical creations of 
Sir W. Scott. 

On the west end of Itic& Murrin are the ruins of a 
castle,whichfornierlybelon.ged to the family of Lennox, 
and a neat modem cottage, for the accommodation of 
parties of pleasure from the ducal residence in the 
neighbourhood. Leaving this heautiM islet, observe 
Inch Aber, at the mouth of the Endrteh, and Clar Inch, 
whence was taken the war-cry of the powerful clan of 
Buchanan, " Clar Inch, Clar Inch" Different views 
of Bvc/ianan House, the seat of the Duke of Montrose, 
are to be had, in passing along to the right; and the 
mansions of several proprietors are seen in the same 
direction, but at a considerable distance. The steam- 
boat then steers to the left, having on the right the 
kirk and manse of Suchanan, and on the left the lai^e 
wooded island of Inch Cailleach, formerly the burying 
place of the Clan Macgregor, and where there was once 
a parish church. By many this island has been called 
the Corpse Island, irom its singular resemblance, when 
seen from the valley of Endrick, to humanity, 

" Erelbe finC day of deatb ia fled." 

It has been lately, in some measure, denuded of its 
verdant shroud of foliage by the commands of some 
enemy to the picturesque; hut a few years may pro- 
bably restore it to its wonted richness. 

Opposite the north-east comer of Inch Cailleach, 
the steam-boat stops to land passengers at Bualmaha, 
one of the narrow passes into the Highlands ; after 
which, taking a western direction, \i ^uaw*, x 
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sion, /ncA Fad, which is inhahit«d; Inch Moan, J of a 
mile long; Inch CVum,iised for confiniog insane people; 
and on the lefl. Inch Cardach, Buck Inch, and two 
other small islands. To the right, begins to rise the 
stnpendoua mountain of Ben Lomond, emerging, ss it 
were, from the placid surface of the lake, and towering 
in the clouds to the height of 3262 feet. The islnnda 
of the lake (of which there are more than thirty) now 
give a delightful variety to its extensive boundary, 
which in length is 30 miles, and at its broadest part 
more than 8 miles. The greater number of these 
islands are adorned with wood; and from their diver- 
sity of size and form, afford an endless succession of 
lovely picturesque objects. On the left, is Inch Con- 
achan, near which is the Floating Island; on the right 
is Inch Lonag, where are several thonsand great yew 
trees, of which kind of wood, there is not perhaps 
another plantation in Europe. It is probable that these 
were planted, when archery fonned a part of military 
action. Pass on the left, Inch Tavarmoch, the property 
of Sir J. Colquhoun. On the mainland, to the left, is 
ffoss hodge, Colquhoun; and Rossdoe, Sir J. Colqu- 
houn, Bart. 

Like some other Highland lakes, the surface of Loch 
Lomond often displays the blue belt, which is always 
the precnrsor of a storm. This singular and curious 
appearance is occasioned by the unequal agitation of 
the atmosphere in the vicinity of lofty mountains, 
which produces a corresponding ineqnality on the 
surface of the water, some parts being gently ruffied 
by the air, while others remain quiescent; and gives 
the appearance of long stripes or belts, very equably 
defined. From the same cause proceed the waves, 
that are SMd to arise in this Loch without wind; for 
sudden squalls often descend from the tops of moun- 
tains, when the atmosphere, at some distance, is un- 
disturbed. During the dreadfal earthquake at Lisbon, 
in 1755, the surface of this Lake was greatly agitated; 
the water rose suddenly far above its ordinary level, 
and agun quickly retiring, sunk greatly below the 
usual beigbt; and this unnatural motion continued for 
a considerable time. A boat was camei 40 -jotia 
beyond the ordinary limits of the water's e4ge. 
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The steam-boat now enterH the lovely bay of £»««, 
with its rude uottages, simple chnrch, plain manse, and 
flaunting inn. Luss, and its neighbourhood, has been 
considered by artiste to be the most beautifiil point of 
Loch Lomond; hut it is the view of the Lahe from the 
shore, that is meant — not the view of Lusa from the 
steam-boat, which, with all its beauties, is devoid of 
many of the characteristics for forming a picture. It 
was in this little village that the translator of the 
Gffilii; Bible, the Rev. Dr. Stewart, lived and otSciated ; 
and it was from this spot that that scientific gentleman 
proceeded with so many enthusiastic botanists to ram- 
ble among the moQntains. Behind the village, near 
the top of the hill, may be seen the slate quarries of 
Camstradden, from which above 800,000 slates are 
turned out annually. At the foot of the hill, is Cant' 
gtradden Bouse, Colquhonn. 

On leaving Luss, and proceeding to the north, the 
Lake begins gradually to diminish, so that its finely 
wooded banks are more distinctly seen. About 3 miles 
beyond Luas, is the ferry from Invenigias on the west, 
to Rowardenan on the east side of tlie Loch. 

Should the enterprising stranger incline to ascend 
the top of Bea Zjomond, Roicardenan is the most 
eligible place for him to land. Here is a neat com- 
fortable inn, whore guides and every requisite for the 
journey can be procured. The distance from the ion 
to the summit of the mountain is computed at 6 miles; 
bat it is probably more, and generally occupies above 
3 hours. The first part of the path will appear the 
most disagreeable, as it is principally over rock and 
heath. Some green ridges are however met with, 
and frequently great portions of wet moss. Towards 
the summit, the track is more difficidt and fatiguing, 
increasing in steepness, and passing over a very rugged 
or shelving siu'fiice; but when the ascent is gained, the 
toil is amply repaid by tlie sublime and wonderfiil 
prospect which is had in every direction. The body 
of the mountain appears to bo made up of several 
tremendous ridges of rock, rising one above another, 
but diminishing in a conical form Io-wmA* "&» \*s^. 
the Luke appears y(OT\dert«W'j\es%ei»si^ '«*■»-''' 
the islands look like mere s^ota u^w V^ 
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Looking eaatwurd, is seen the river Fortli, trith its 
manifold windings and numerous towns. The Castle of 
Stirling seetng almost beneath the mountain, while 
that of BditAurgh, farther removed, is hardly visible 
to the eye. To the sonth, the entire stretch of Lanarh- 
ddre, with the centrii:al hill of Tinlo, and the more 
remote mount^ns of the Lowthcrs, and Coulterfell, 
and, far in the distance, the Isle of Man, may he dis- 
covered if the atmosphere be clear. Turning to the 
south-west, the counties of Renfrew and Ayr\ the Craig 
of Aitsa, the islands of Sule, Arran, and Jura; the 
coast of Ireland, the Mvll of Cantyre, and the AltaiUic 
Ocean, are in view; looking to the north, a frightful 
precipice of the mountain is seen, 2000 feet deep: 
while stretching as far as the eye can reach, is seen the 
tremendous assemblage of luggeduess that constitotfls 
the Grampian chain. Nature in lier wildest and most 
awful form is here to he contemplated. Mountains 
rise npoQ mountains in all the dignity of irregnlarity, 
till the eye is lost in the vastness and astonishing 
variety of the prospect. Valleys, lakes, and rivers, 
diversify the surface of tlie country, to a great extent; 
&om this all the principal monntains of Scotland, and 
no less than nineteen lakes, are visible; indeed, so ex- 
tensive is the view from the summit of Ben Lomond, 
that it is impossible for any description to give even 
a faint idea of it; or to express the feelings of astonish- 
ment that must take possession of every one who is 
fortunate enough to reach the top in favourable weather. 
The great body of Ben Lomond, like that of all primi- 
tive mountains, is formed of granite, and micaceous 
Bchistus, with large masses of quartz imbedded in it. 
Some specimens of red jasper are found on the borders 
of the Lake, which have been washed from the sum- 
mit, and been polished by attrition. This mountain 
furnishes much entertainment to the botanist, many 
rare plants being found upon it. Ben Lomond, and 
the lands along the whole eastern shore of the Loch, 
were formerly the property of Hob Roy Macgregor, 
from whom they were legally obtaiued by the Marquis 
of Alontrose." 

"*p"iUwJeav-aHiBtori™l Memniraof RobRoY.iuiSthoC\MiMBrpt«nt." 
predatory tvarfatp^bnv^xt tliaf ouluVuidlhB MstqwlB nf MimnoM. 
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Leaving Rowardenan, th« Loch gradually c 
in breadth, so that at Rof/ Roy's Rock it is hardly half 
a mile across. This rock, about a mile above Row- 
ardenan, rises abruptly trom the water; the fi-ont and 
sides are nearly perpendiculoi', and about 30 feet high ; 
the top is flat, and projects from another steep rock 
wliich is considerably higher. Upon this flat portion, 
it is said, that Rob Roy was in the use of letting down 
by a rope round their waist, those who refused to com- 
ply with his demands. If alter being drawn up they 
still continued obstinate, they were let down a second 
time, with the addition of a gentle hint that if they 
continued obstinate when again drawn up, they should 
then be suspended by the neck. He was under no 
apprehensions that they would elude his grasp, as they 
could only escape by leaping into the Loch. Three 
miles farther, is Stuckgouju:, or New Oak Cottage, 
M'Murrich; and ^ mile farther, the picturesque inn 
of Tarbet. 

Here the lofty moontains of Ben Lomond, Ben. 
Duchray, Ben Voirlick, and particularly the singularly- 
shifted summit of Ben Arthur, or the Cobler, are 
seen in perfection, forming a combination of moun- 
tain scenery which renders Tarbet, in the estimation 
of strangers, the most interesting place on the Lake. 
The mountains, in fact, here assume an entire new 
feature ; their outlines are more distinct, and greater 
variety is given to their character. Sublimity sits 
enthroned upon every clondcapt summit on which the 
eye can rest, and never fails to surprise and delight 
the astonished spectator. From Tarbet is a road to 
Loch Long, 1^ mile (to and from which a steam-boat 
sails from Glasgow daily), and to Inverary, 24 miles; 
and another to Tyndrum, 24 miles; and to Fort Wil- 
liam, 68 miles. 

The steam-boat, on leaving Tarbet, again crosses the 
Loch, which is here scarcely a mUe broad,' and skirting 
the foot of Ben Lomond, stops at the Mtli of Inversnaid, 
with its tnmbling cascade, formed by the water of 
Arkill, a spot where Wordsworth penned one of his 
most beautiful poems. 

tBut I, mfthiok. tiU \ grow o\a, 
Ab I do niiiv— t^R cabla anuU, 
Tbe lake— the Iav— Uie nueci 
And thee !— the splrtl of Oint. 
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At R Bhort distance np the country ie Ineeranaid 
Fort,* built in 1713, to repress the daring inroads of 
Rob Roy, who was proprietor of this place. It was 
once sot on fire by Rob Roy, and aflierwards taken by 
hie nephew. 

It is only a very short distance from Inversnaid to 
R(A Roy's Cave; but the erer-chauging' forms and 
grouping of the mountain scenery, must delig-ht erery 
one who has ever taken pleasure in gazing upon the 
productions of a Salvator Rosa, or on those of onr own 
Eng'iish Turner. There is such a bold and decided 
outline — such strong lights— such deep broad shadows 
•^nd, on the east shore especially, such " frag^nente 
of an earlier world," for a. foreground, that one can 
scarcely imagine that any thing much more picturesque 
erer met the eye of the bandit painter, even amid the 
&Btn esses of Calabria. 

BiA Jfoj/'s Cave, the hiding-place of the Macgre^r, 
is formed by detached portions of micaceous echistnti, 
which hare fallen from the rocks above, and have 
formed a cavity with serersl windiiig:B in it. It ia 
completely concealed, but presents no remarkable cu- 
riosity about it, being nothing more than a dreary 
cavern, in which very pressing necessity alone conld 

■ If tlie Btranger wUbei ta visit Ihe Perthshire Lakes, he viU leave 
tlw Meun-boBt it Invenaoid Mill, od iu returp, and cnm the country 
to Inversnaid Fort, where is a road on the one fauid tu Loch Ketturin, 
and on the othrr to Lochard, Aberfofle, ftc From each of thae 
traces are gonl roads ta Perth, Stirling, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 
From IrwerSTtnid Mill to Lock Ketturin, where boats are always to be 
fbUDd to CAiry travelloi to the Trosadit, ia only a distaiuie of fiva 
mitn; aiul persona who are unable, or upwillinB lo wglk, ran be ao- 
comniodated with mccHenI kigbland ponies, whose paces are veil suited 
to the roughneas of the path. A stranger, iq fact, coming up Loch 
Xettttrin, and acnm this road to Lmh La-mond, will see thii part of the 
Highlaodi to the greatest advantage. We shiJl not soon foiget the 
picturesque appearance of a group of stranger* with whom we once 
■GcideDtallymet on this mate. The cavalcade was threading Hm narrow 
pais, whidi leads to > rnstic bridge below the old and ruiooua garrison 
of Invensnaid, which, though now tenantlees, of yore rang with the din 
of arms and revelry. The gay attire of the female equestrians con- 
trasted well with tbe ijijAsWy-lifce gamituie of their steeds — their gay 
nllautB, shouldering fishing-rods and fowling-pieces, seemed their guard 
of honour— the Highland attendants, in their national costume, acted as 
men at inns— wbik a lew kilted urchins, carrying. bags and packigea, 
atid attended by at least half-a-dozen of sheep-dogs, made out a group, 
which, coupled with the wild and romantic scenery around, recalled 
tbe less frequent, but more pageant expeditions of tbrmer ages, when 
Scotland bad her feudal chiefa and fi-udal dependinti. Perhaps tbe 
inifioatioD would not have then been to mnchsiretohed luhave lancied 

lie ZbJl^ h^was'a't'LM'.l'*'"'^-^''-''^"-"^- ...-"IT.T,-!' 
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indace a humaa being to take up Lis resideace. It >s 
celebrated as beitigtfaeplaceofshelterof Robert Bruce, 
after his discomfltuie at Strathfillan by M'Dougall of 
Lorn. Towards the head of Loch Lomond there ia 
a small island, called Ellan-a-bku, on whith are the 
remains of an old caatellet. In a vault of this ruin, a 
man of singular character has taken itp his abode, nnd 
lives in the primitive manner of a hermit. He has long 
kept a calendar of passing events, but in such hiero- 
gtyphiual figures as are only known to himself. He 
keeps a boat, which he occasionally uses in procuring 
supplies for his cell, which the charity of the neighbour- 
hood affords him; and be sometimes carries smalt 
aiticles of merchandise for sale. 

The steam-hoat now reverses her course, and follows 
the same track, already described, to Loss. Along the 
shore of which, to Balloch, may be well designated the 
Afvefiest portion of the Lake. Island here succeeds island, 
in beautifid succession, and from their proximity to 
each other, seem often to present a barrier to the pro- 
gress of the vessel. Among these, the stranger will he 
moat struck with the appearance of Inch Tavennoch, or 
MotiA'g Island, -^ mile long, and ^ mile broad. This 
is, without contradiction, the loveliest of all the isles; 
and the one upon which all the Dr. Syntaxes, of 
sketching celebrity, are sure to land. Many a gay 
paity feast annually on its summit j and from that point 
has many a famous limner carried away mementoes 
of the fairy scenes which there met bis gaze. The 
view from the summit of this island is considered one 
of the finest. The Loch, with all its isles, lies like a 
map spread out before the eye, while the near and 
distant mountains, grouped by nature, require no com- 
position to fit them for the painter's pencil. Ben 
Lomond, too, from this point, looks down with the 
majesty of the first King of Israel upon his more 
pigmy associates, wliile many an evening he has a halo 
of golden mist aroand his summit, not at all unlike the 
glorious areola around the head of a saint I 

To the south of this island is laeh Gattiraith; far- 
ther, on the right, is Bossdoe, Sir J. Col(^'fttiwv,^'Bsx.-, 
more to the south is Ross Lodge, Co^'V^**'™'' ^■"'^^ '^'' 
Glen of Finglass. About \\ mWe twrOtv^t "vi. GUi*. 
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JFruin, the scene of a. well known Bang;uinary contest 
between the Macgregitra aail Cnlquliouns, lately made 
semi'cIaasicaJ, from being the »cene of Gait's " Spae- 
wife." Farther, on the right, is Dunfion or Fingnl's 
Hill, on the left is Inch Murrin, and again pass Arden, 
Buchanan; £elretiro, Mrs. Rowat; Cameron House, 
Smollett; Stuckroger, Miss Scott; BiOturick Castle 
ruins; Balloch Castle, G. Buott; and Salloch Ferry . 
Here coaches are waiting to convey passengers to 
the steam-boat at Dunbarton. Mnch of the pleasure 
derivable from a tour of tbis kind will depend upon 
the favourable state of the weather. If it has been 
propitious, the stranger will return, we ore sure, deeply 
impressed with the novelty, variety, and sublimity of 
the scenery of this lovely and interesting Lake. 



FROM GLASGOW TO INVERARY. 



^ 



There are a variety of routes by which the traveller 
may proceed from Glasgow to Inverary. From among 
these, however, we select the following: — 

1. The first and easiest, although the longest, is by 
the steam-boat to Port- Glasgow, 24 m. — Greenock, 2 

m.— Rothesay, 19 m.— Tarbert, 27 m Lochgilp, 15 

m.— Inverary. 22 m.— Total, 109 miles. 

2. From Glasgow to Lcx^h Long, by Lochgoil-head, 

48 m. — St. Catherine's, 7 m Inverary, 3 m. — Total, 

68 miles. 

S. From Glasgow to Arroquhar, 50 m. — Cairndow, 
14 m. — Inverary, 91 m. — Total, 731. 

4. From Glasgow, by Loch Lomond, to Tarbet, 41 

m. — Arroqnhar, 11 m. — Cairndow, 14 m. — Inverary, 

^ m.— Total, 66 miles. 

S. From Glasgow to Helensburgh, 28 m. — Arro- 

qubar, by Gareloch-Head, \1\ m. — Cairndow, \*Tft. — 

Inverary, 9^ tn — Total, 69 miles. 
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Wt. Rmle bg tAe steam-boat to Port- Glasgow, 24 m.— 

" Gremock, 2 m^—Eothesa^, 19 m.—Tarbert, 27 m.— 

Lochgilp, 13 m. — Imerary, 22 m.— Total, 109 mi&s. 

Referring the Tourist to oar prec«ding Section, 
for a description of the Scenery on the Clyde, from 
Glasgow to Dutiharton, the steam-boat passes tho 
Castle. From this point, provided the weather be 
favourable, an excellent view of Ben Lomond, and the 
relative situation of its kindred Lake, may be obtained. \ 
There may be also seen the sloping point of Roseaeath, ; 
and, to the left, the towns and shipping of Port-Glas- 
gow and Greenock, while dimly rising in the distance, 
appear the blue mountains of Argyle. Opposite the 
Castle, on the left, is West Sea Bank; and beyond the I 

Leven, on the right, Leven Grove, Dixon; on the left, 
2 miles farther on, Finlayston, Graham of Gartmore — 
for many years the family residence of the Ekrls 
of Glencaim; on the right, Clyde Bank, M'Kenxie; ( 
and 1 mile further, Clyde Cottage, Graham; about 2 '• 
miles farther, on the left, after passing Parhlee, is n 
Broad/ield, May; below it, is Spriiigbanh, King; on 
the right, and 1 mile distant, Cardross Village, ChKrch, 
and Manse, and the ferry of Craigend; opposite, on 
the left, Carnegie Park, Dr. Foster; and near the 
town and harbour of Port-Glasgow, is the venerable 
ruin of Newark Castle, the former residence of the 
family of Maxwell, and the property of Lord BeUiaven. 

Port-Glasgow was built in 1667, by the merchants 
of Glasgow, who, having disagreed with the merchants ' 

of Greenock respecting the harbour-dues of that placei 
feued off about 14 acres of ground, on which they con- I 
structed a harbour of their own, and a village, which in ! 
1696, was formed into a separate parish; the patronage 
of which still belongs to the magistrates of Glasgow. 
The river is here about 2 miles broad, but the navigable j 
part is not above 200 yards wide, and is close to the ) 
south shore. The tide rises 8, 10, and sometimes 13 
feet in spring tides. The first graving dock in Scotland (| 
was built here in 1760, and lately yielded a revenue of I 
£500 a-year. The number of vess«\ft\ie\[»n^\»\^ V» "iiv* 
place io 1818, amounted to \33, w«v\»a«.n% V^^aa 
tons. III 1822, the numloet ot aVtv^a vVaX, Aeasa^ '»8 
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wards and outwards was 434, coDtaining 64^&5 tons, 
and the custom-house dues, amounted to £157,612. 
The new Town House, and Spire, hare a pleasing 
appearance, contrasted with the green hills that rise 
behind the town. 

About 1 mile farther, on the right, is Ardarden House, 
Neilson; 1 mile fiirther, Ardmore House, on the pen- 
insulated hill of Ardmore; farther on, is Camis Eskan 
or Colgrain House, Dennistoun; 1 mile beyond which, 
are Kilmahejo Castle, and Drumfork Hmise. In the 
centre of an extensive bay to the north, is the village 
of BelensbuTgh, to which we shall afterwards allude. 

After a sail of about two hours and a h«Jf from 
Glasgow, the steam-boats arrive at Greenoch.* This 
town has of late years become one of the most consider- 
able sea-portg in tlie kingdom; and Irom the recent 
formation of quays and docks, very large vessels can 
now be received into them. Although somewliat hand- 
some and regularly built, it presents nothbg particu- 
larly attractive, except the Church, the Tontine built 
at an expense of £10,000, and the Custom-house close 
to the quay, an elegant buUdiag which cost £30,000. 
Tlie riser is here about 3 miles broad, but, as at Port- 
Glasgow, the navigable channel is not much more than 
300 yards wide. The tail of the great sand-bank, which 
extends from Dunbarton to below Greenock, is the best 
anchoring-ground in the Frith of Clyde. In 1S18, the 
number of ships belonging to Greenock, was 321, carry- 
ing 42,751 tons, and navigated by 2,973 seamen; the 
number of ships cleared outwards and inwards, was 
1,606, and their tonnage was 160,076, manned by 
10,500 seamen. In 1622, the number of ships out- 
wards and inwards, was 2470, their tonnage 244,160, 
and the custom-house revenue amounted to the sum of 
£314,120 sterling. lu 1783, the harbour-dues of Green- 
ock, amounted to £111 ; in 1810, they amounted to 
£4,219. In 1822, about 8,269 barrels of herring were 
entered as cured at the port of Greenock. The Clyde 
here expands to a great bay, having several points of 

• Strangers wiabing to vjait flelmsburEh, on the omwAe sosst, 
hare always an opportunity of crosgine Mi t&t ■p\Bre Sroni liwenatt, u 
tie steam-boats 6vm gWdw invoiiably «11 atGrwnoeV.m %ain%Vi 
'tekasburgb. 
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land projecting into it from the north, which with the 
hills of Argyleshire receding in the distance, till their 
lofty summits are enveloped in the clouds, present an 
interesting pi[^tu^e to the eye of every beholder; and, 
when to snch fine natiu'al objects are added, the vivid 
activity of commerce, displayed by the numerous sails 
that crowd the surface of the Frith at this place, alively 
idea will be furnished of the extensive trade of the 
Clyde, and of the enterprising mercantile spirit of the 
merchants of this part of Scotland. 

Having left Greenock, many neat villas are seen on 
the left along the shore; and, at a short distance, is a 
small battery to protect the town. Among those villas 
may be mentioned EosebanA, M uir ; Seabanh, Johnston ; 
GfewparA, M'Naught; Cra/i^/Mi//, Thomson; Finnart, 
Stewart; HiUend, Crawford; Ladyhwrn House, Hood; 
Bridgend, Campbell ; on the opposite side of the river, 
is Raseneath House, Duke of Argyle. About 2 miles 
from Greenock, is the village of Gourock, resorted to 
in summer as bathing quarters; above which, stands 
Gotcrock House, Darroch. On the east side of the bay 
is a whin dyke running into the sea. Here are some 
mines which formerly produced copper and fluor spar, 
but which are not now wrought. 

From the great altitude of the hills on this coast, the 
atmosphere is naturally very moist; hut though from 
this cause the climate is variable, it is at the same time 
considered not insalubrious. At this place, as well as 
at Greenock, excellent boats are to be hired for the 
purpose of visiting the neighbouring Lochs, and the 
romantic views which they so amply afi'ord. Pass 
Kempoch Poinl, where, on the morning of the 2Ist 
October 1825, the Cornel steam-hoot was run down by 
the A^ steam-paehet, and upwards oi forty individuals 
lost their lives. The Comet sunk only a few yards 
from the shore. On the left, 1 mde farther, is the old 
Tower of Laven, finely situated on an eminence, and 
of such antiquity, that all traces of its history are lost. 
Close by is Laven Temple, M'Inroy; Laven Castle, 
Crooks; and 6'/en Laven Cotbige. About 1 mile an^ 
is the Clock Lighthtmse, wYiere fliere w a. ifetgiiwt ^ecr^ 
to and from Dunoon, on tW opposrte c«»,ft\. v& Ns^g^^^*-, 
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and from whicli, there is a road to the ferry of Otter 
and Lochgilphead, on Loch-Fyne.* 

After leaving Goi]rock,the stranger is delighted with 
this part of the coast. On the right, the view presents 
the pcninBulaofRoseneath,thehilla of Dunbartonshire, 
and the opening of Locii Long; on the left, the coast 
of Ayrshire, the islands of Cumbray, Bute, and Arran, 
and the Craig of Ailsa; in front, the coasts, woods, and 
mountains of Argyleshire. On a nearer approach, 
appears the Holy Loch, with the Lazaretto and tJie 
gronnds of Orchardpark, on the one side; the ruins of 
the collegiate church of KUmun, with the burying-place 
of the family of Argyle, on the other; and terminated 
by a range of picturesque hills. The boat then stops 
at Diirwon, situated on a rising ground, and exhibiting 
the ruins of a ca8tle,f once a royal residence; a Gothic 
church, once the seat of a bislioprick; and the tasteful 
marine residence of Mr. E^wing. 

* Tbe Meun-biuCs, if required, will [and panEngcn at Dupoon; 
whence n also a road to laverary by Sjtrachur, (a whiub placva gigs can 
be had at moderate rata. fc>Din Scraebur there i< a regiilu fer^aerim 
Loch-Pyne to Creg^aoE*, where boata pan be procared to liiverafy direct; 
tin distance up the Xocb being ibout 5 milM. 

t The Cutle of DuDooa a ol giat, but undeBned antiquity, tt 
oriffLnally belonged to tlic hereditary High Stewards of Scotland, to 
whom Malcotm gave a grant of Bute md Cowa], in tbe I Itb century. 
In 1S33, KdwanfBidiol, having obliged David IL to desert the throne, 
overran the coantry, and amanr other fottreaies, took Dunoon. But, 
by his treacherone aurrender of ibc Scottish dominions to Edward II. he 
dispiiled the nobiLity, some of whom rose in defence of their liberties, 
and Robert lbs Steward, who had lain concealed iu Bute, resolved to 
atand forth an tbe public cause. He escaped to Cowal, and by the aid 
of Sir Colin Campbell of Lochow,^ one ot the ancestdra of the Duke of 
Argyle, he made himself master of tbe Caatlc of Dunoon. This gave the 
first turn of fortune to the family of Bruce, which became extinct in the 
penon of David, and bii nephew Robert, tbe first of the Stuarta, suc- 
ceeded. Grateful for the service rendered by Sir Colin, the King con- 
ferred on him a grant of ]aDdB,and theheritablekeeperthipof theCaat[e. 

Henry VUI. for aadatance, ami arrived in the Frith of Cl^e with 18 
vesKia and 600 eoldiers. Failing in his attempt on the Castle of Dun- 
barton, he sailed down the river, and reveneed himielf by acts of devai- 
tatioo. Having taken Rothesay, he proceeded to Dunoon, where be met 
with a powerful opposition from Archibald, Earl of Argyle, with TOO 
men; but, nnable to resist Ibe farce of artillery, Argyle was obUged to 
retreat, with the loss of 60 of his fulluwets. After burning the village 
and spoiling the church, Lennox retired to another part of llie coast, 
where he cimmitted similar depredations, and then returned to Engbnd. 
In 1563, Queen Mary, in the month of August, pud a visit at Dunoon 
tobettavouritesiBter, the ConntesB of Argyle. While at Dunoon, Mary 
is said to have employed herself in the diversion of deer-hunting, and Bhe 
availed herself of the opportunity to grant charters (a her vsHals. How 
long this Castle continued to be the residence of the Argyle family, is 
(JS^^'i^t at the ™m™ ' ' "^ '?.l",-.''J'P^._. ° . «-™.° .* 
Argyle lived at larency. 

/Fordmiani) maton, and . . - 

"'" » charter in the posusaion or the Duke of AiBJto deacnbei hi 
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This village originated from the residence of the 
Ai'gyle family in the Castle, several of their vassals 
having built hoaseg for the convenience of attending 
their court. There is hero a regular ferry to the op- 
posite side, the right of which was granted to Camp- 
bell of Ballochyle, on the condition of Itis keeping a 
ten-oared boat for carrying Argyle across; and the 
neighbouring property of Dunloskin was held on the 
tenure of supplying the troops of the garrison with 
wine and salt. In the vicinity of the Castle, was the 
b>m~mhoid, literally the mote-kill, or court of justice; 
the gallow-hill, to which the unfortunate convicts were 
immediately conducted; and the cuspars or butts, for 
exercise with the bow and arrow. These were com- 
mon appendages to the residence of the greater barons. 

The view from Dunoon is oueof the most variegated 
and extensive on the Frith — stretching from near 
Dunbarton Castle to the rock of A!lsa — comprehending 
the coasts of Dunbartonshire, Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, 
Argyleshire, and Butesliire — displaying an immense 
expanse of ocean, animated with the ever-moving ves- 
sels of commerce and pleasure — and exhibiting all the 
diversity of moiuitain, valley, wood, rock, and coast 
scenery. 

Passing the Castle, a beautiful bay, studded with 
villas, called Bawkie Bay, comes into view on the right. 
Among the most conspicuous of these marine resi- 
dences, is that of Professor Buchanan, perched upon 
an eminence about the centre of the Bay. On the 
opposite shore, is Ardgowan, Sir M. Shaw Stewart, 
Bart, a part of which building (hut detached from the 
modem portion) is very ancient; and closely adjoin- 
ing, is the village of Innerkip, resorted to as sea bath- 
ing quarters. Here a distant view of the coast of 
Ayrshire is to be had, on the lefit, with the village of 



habiCcd, and wu alluwed to tall into a state of dilapidation , the stonai 
having been abrttneled to build the ndjoining totlagM, and this IbrtrBB, 

aant scarcely diHcemible. 

DuDwn wu kin the seat of a Biabaprick. After the iDtiDducCion of 
Epii!«ipacy iu 1661, the Bishops of Argyle selected that ^iWeTot ■&»£« 
occasional residence, and the aim! on Iwa itt Oocii Un[b-»\iinw>. ut ^o& 
v'aible. ITicolilcliurch, whitb Beiveilfot tiie oBt^iedni.^Ba ti&s™****™ 
in 1BI6; and the present Btnioture, from a 4eaipi\i^ Wi. **^^™«*2r'*^ 
erecled on its .ite. DuDoon is the seat oi a viea^^e^- ™*-'*™''*- 
moat ancieol parishes in Scotland. 
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Larffs, Knock Castle, SkelmorlU, Wemyat Bay, Kdly 
Houte, and the islands of Cumbrays, The island of 
Sute is now at hand, on the eaiit side of which is Mount 
Stewart Hoaae, the seat of the Marquis of Bute. 

Approaching the island of Bute, pass the Point of 
Toimrd on the right, on the shore of Cowal, a district 
of Argyleshire, where is placed a lighthouse ; and near 
it stand the ruins of Toward Castk, the ancient in- 
heritance of the LamontH; and which, like every other 
habitation of chieftainship, was the frequent scene of 
local war, as well as a defence against marauding ban- 
ditti. It was burned by the Marquis of Argyle ; which 
circumstance, formed a part of the indictment against 
him when brought to his trial in Edinburgh. Near 
it is the elegant mansion of Castle Toward, Finlay. 

The steam-boat now stretches across the entrance of 
the Kyles of Bute, to the town and bay of Rothesay, 
which, at this distance, appears to wind far into the 
island. Rothesay is the principal town of the island 
and county of Bute. Its situation is pleasant and 
healthy, and it bears evident proofs of great antiquity, 
particularly from its Castle, bnilt for a royal residence, 
and long occupied as such, by the early Scottish mon- 
archs. From the style of architecture, as well as the 
historical notices which are to be found in the Scottish 
and Norwegian chronicles, there is reason to believe 
that this building existed previous to the year 1100, 
and was most probably erected as a check on the in- 
cursions of the pirates, or sea-kings of the north. It 
is mentioned in 1238, as being besieged by one of 
the vassals of the King of Norway, named Husbac or 
Uspac, whom he had made Elarl or King of the Heb- 
rides, and furnished with an army for the protection 
and extension of his kingdom, in which he was aided 
by Olave, King of Man, who accompanied him to the 
leaguer of the fortress of Bute, which was defended 
by a strong garrison, under the command of the 
Steward of Scotland. The Scots are represented, in 
the Norwegian account of Olave, as having defended 
themselves with great resolution, and thrown down 
" boiling pitch and lead" on lhe\Y aasailants, of whom 
many were killed. From this mode ot warfaie, 'Aift 
^nemytvere obliged to defend themselves, \>-5 erettvn^ 
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a covering of boards over their heads, under the pro- 
tection of which, " they hewed down the walk, for tlie 
stone was soft, and the ramparts fell with them." In 
this eKtreniity, the Steward, as he leaped from the 
fortress, was shot to death ty " a master of the Lghts, 
named Skagi." Three days the fight continued; and 
on the surrender, the Norwegians were rewarded by 
finding " much wealth;" and mention is made of a 
Scottish Knight, who " released himself by paying 
30O merks of refined silver." This siege cost the 
Norsemen 300 of their men, and a distinguished 
leader, called " Sweinung the Swarthy," the ruing of 
whose castle is still to he seen in Knapdale. 

The Castle of Rothesay was a place of too great 
importance for the Scots, to allow it to remain long in , 

the hands of the enemy; it was therefore soon after 'I 
recovered. But we again find, in 1263, it was once 1 
more besieged, and taken by Audrus Pott, who held a 
command in the Norwegian fleet during the invasion 'j 
of Haco. After its reduction, it was given in charge 
to a sea officer or pirate, named Rudric, who joined the 
invaders, and swore fealty, along with his two brothers, 
to Haco, and claimed Bute as his inheritance, he having 
been dispossessed of it by Alexander lil.; in conse- 
quence of which he committed many outrages on the 
Scottish coast, and for these he was outlawed. 

After the departure of Pott, Rudric being left in ,1 
command, treacherously put to death nine of the gar- ' 
rison who had surrendered. After the peace which 
followed the battle of Largs, his right was recognised . 

by Alexander, and he waa allowed, on his swearing 
fealty to the Scottish crown, to ret^n possession of <^ 
the Castle and Island of Bute, which afterwards be- 
came the property of the Stewards, in consequence of J 
a marriage with the heiress of Rudric. The issue of 1 
this marriage was James the Steward of Scotland, and I 
Sir John Steward, who fell at the battle of Falkirk, 

In 1334, Edward Baliol landed in Bute, and laid 1 

siege to the Castle, expecting to have surprised Robert ' 
Steward, the grandchild of Bruce, and the heir of the 
Scottish crown. The fortress attr'cettde'ce4\\4a\.^ij^fe*" : 
Imd previously escaped, and afleiwatia aiwffls.ei.''"^^^*" , 
guise about the island, ti\l reVieveA ^i-j XJaft Vb^^m** ^ 
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two Brandanea, John Gibson and William Herriot, 
who conveyed him in safety to Inoerkip. Baliol^liav- 
ing made Alan Lisle governor, retired to prosecute the 
further reduction of the country. 

In 1383, the Brandanes, as the natives of Bute were 
then called, hearing that the Campbells had raised 
their banner in favour of Robert Steward, they flew 
to arma, and assaulted the Caalle; hntTthe discipline 
of the garrison prevailed over tlieirtumultuons attack; 
and they being repulsed, fled to a neighbouring hiU, 
where they were followed by their enemies, who, de- 
spising their numbere, too rashly advanced to storm the 
strong position they had chosen. As Lisle and his 
followers clambered up to the attack, the Brandanes 
assailed them with showers of stones, which fell among 
themwith deadly effect; and the governor being killed, 
with some others in coimnand, the rest fled, and having 
afterwards suiTendered at discretion, the royal banner 
of the Stewards once more floated on the rampBrts of 
the Castle. 

In 1489, Patrick Lindsny, brother to Lord David 
Lindsay, was imprisoned in the dungeon of Rothesay 
Castle by James IV. for pleading with too much energy 
and efl«ct the cause of his brother, who was charged 
before the Scottish Parliament with appearing in arms, 
along with other Barons, against James III. at Ban- 
nockbum. On Lord Lindsay being acqnitted, he pre- 
sented his brother with the Mains of Kirkforther in 
reward of his services, while the disappointed monarch 
threatened tfl put him " wh-ere lie would not see his 
feet for a year." He was accordiugly sent to Bute, 
and confined in a dungeon; the descent to which may 
be still seen in the floor of the principal entry to the 
Castle. 

In August 1498, the head of the femily of But* was 
appointed hereditary Keeper of the Caatle — an otfice 
which still continues in the representative of the 
family. 

In 1522, the Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland, 
gave the Lordship of Bute to Matthew, Earl of Len- 

In June 1536, James V. embarked tor ¥iB.wcft,-w\vV 
the inteation of marrying a daiighter o? ftie 0»^ft ot 
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rVendome, but this match heing displeasing to some of 
the nobles of his traiu, tbey altered tlie ship's course 
in the night, while the King was asleep, and brought 
him to Bute. In 1540, the same monarch visited the 
Castle of Rothesay, when on his return from chastising 
the lawless chiefs of the Scottish Isles. In the same 
year, he gave James Hamilton, Lord Evandale, 3000 
crowns to he employed in repairing this Castle, which 
he having embezzled, he was for that and other offences 
tried and esecuted. At the commencement of the civil 
wars, the Castle was garrisoned by Sir James Stewart 
at his own expense, for the King's interest; his loyalty 
having caused the sequestration of his estates, the for- 
tress was occupied by a detachment of the troops of 
the Protector, under the command of Ralph Frewin, 
from whom it received much injury. In 1685, the Pro- 
testants who had taken refuge in Holland, from the 
persecution and tyranny of James II. fitted out two i 
expeditions, for the purpose of detlironing him: one 
of which landed in Scotland, headed by ihe Earl of i 
Ai^yle, who 04iGupied Bnte, when he spent consider- 
able time to little purpose ; and when leaving the island, 
he plundered the town and Castle, and demolished the 
doors and windows of the latter. The Castle was soon 
after burned by the Kari's brother, and has ever since 
remained in ruins. In November 1816, the Marquis j 
of Bute directed the rubbish to be removed, and the 
well in the court cleared. Contrary to expectation, few 
articles of antiquity were found. Those which were 
turned up, consisted of a few Scots pennies and groats; 
the oldest hebg io the reign of James VI.; the others 
of Charles I. and Charles II.; a copper coin of Lewis | 
Xlli. of Franco; two or three brass counters, one of J 
them washed with silver; and a brass farthing token 
of " The Bull-head Taverne, in Este Smithfield," pro- 
bably dropped by some of Cromwell's troops, when 
they garrisoned the Castle. The walls of this Castle 
are of immense thickness; and the whole was admir- 
ably adapted to furnish security to mde people in times , 
of warfare. The antiquary will find much gratifica.tv»s. 
in examining its structure-, w\ii\e 'iVa Bit«a!i^a^. Ns^fi. ^ 
associate it with recollections, -wVidn, \ii.o"a^ 'v.vo^'Aj 
with the hue of melancholy, m\\ \»e iowaft. tvoN. i^ft* 
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gether uupleasing. 'Flie hoary aspect of this ruin, 
rendered venerable to every Scotsman, irom its ori- 
ginal possessors and their glorious achievements, in 
fftct gives a degree of grandeur and interest to the 
island, which otherwise it would not possess.* 

Rothesay, well denominated the Ilaly of the West 
of Scotland, in point of salubrity and mildness of cH- ' 
mate, has many advantages in point of situation. 
During summer, it is crowded with people from Glas- 
gow and other places, who resort to it for the benefit 
of sea-bathing; and during winter and the spring, it 
has of late beixime the fuvoiirite resort of invalids, and 
particularly of those who are threatened with consump- 
tion-t The interior of the island, which is 10 miles in 
length and 5 in breadth, contains several remains of 
antiquity; among which arc a vitrified fort, in the 
parish of Kingarth, and the ruins of several Romish 
chapels. A spacious mansion stands a few mUes from 
the town, which was erected by Lord Bute, tutor, 
and at one time Minister, to George III. The grounds 
around Mount-Stuart House are tasteful, and the plan- 
tations splendid. There are a few very good pictures 
in the house. About a mile from the town is also a 
rather neat cottage, embowered in wood, and ovef- 
looking a little lake, interesting from being the retreat 
of KeoTi the tragedian. Many cairns are also scattered 
over the island, «'here iims, containing the ashes of 
departed warriors, have been found. These cairns are 
large heaps of stones thrown around the place where 
those urns were deposited, and which were increased 
by every occasional passenger, who held it a sacred 
duty to add a stone to the heap, as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the dead; hence it is still a common 
phrase in the Highlands, in return for a good action 
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to Bay, " I will give a stone to your cairn," or to your 
memory. 

The mineral strata in Bute, ore chiefly micaceous 
Bchistus, with clay and chlorite ,slates, traveraed by 
unmerous trap veins. The micaceous schistus is 
wrought at Kairas Castle, in the north end of the 
island. From Rothesay Say across the island to Kil- 
chattan, is flietz red sandstone, accompanied with trap 
veins; but the track of country from Kilchattan to the 
Garioch Head, is entirely composed of trap rocks. 
Limestone, immense bede of sea-shells, and a species 
of breccia, are abundant, but no coal has yet been dis- I 
covered in the island. About 6,070 barrels of herring, I 
were cured here in the year 1822. i 

Flora Rothesay, the channel for some miles takes 
a north-westerly course, leaving the Clyde, and taking 
the name of the Kyles, or Straits of Bute, which en- 
circle half the island. Opposite to Rothesay Bay, is 
Castle Totcard, Kirkman Finlay, Esq.; and 2 mUes 
farther, on the left, are the bay and village of Port- 
Bannatyne, which, as well as Rothesay, is the occa- 
sional retraat of sea-bathing visitors; at the head of 
the bay stands Katms Castle, Hamilton, in a romantic 
situation, and near it, a tower in ruins. In sailing 
through this channel, several agreeable prospects are 
met with. On the right, at Ardt/ne, are many tutnuli ' 
of Norwegians, who perished on the coast more than I 
600 years ago, after pillaging the surrounding country, 
and taking the Castle of Rothesay. A few miles far- ' 
ther on, to the right, is the opening of Loch- Striven; 
and near it, the house of Soulhhall, Campbell; abont I 
3 miles from it, is a ferry called Culintraimhi 1 mile i 
farther on, are the Bumlislands, on the most northerly *■, 
of which, are the remains of a vitrified fort, lately dJs- 

covered, and described by James Smith, Esq. of Jor- 

^^L danhill, in tbe tenth volume of the Transactions of the 
^^■' Royal Society of Edinbargh. The walls are nearly 
^^1 circular, 65 feet in diameter, 15 feet above high water 
^^1 mark, and 5 feet thick; the stones are gneiss, as the i 
^^B island also is, and have been converted intn a. &»:^£. i 
^^1 brown glass, or a white enameV. TVe fi'sftQ^JW^ >A*5i». 
^H^lique of antiquity, fanvisliea «. ^VMxsiA^s ^evarasv %« 
^^Wie origin of the tirtob o« tVe wU^A*. ^^s**^ *^ 
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the mouth of Loch Ridden, or Rawdan, where is Red 
Island, or Ettenffreig, ou which are the ruine of a caatie 
of that name, used aa a garrison in 16(35, by the Earl 
of At^yle, but which was taken soon after by some 
Eugiish ships sent up the Kylea for that purpose, and 
was ilismaotled. 

The etenm-vcBsel now turns to the ^Vest, to the 
North, and then to the South; and, passing Blair's 
Ferry, commonly called Siind Man's Ferry, and the 
point o{ AirdlaiHoiU, enters Loch-Fyne; on the left, is 
IntAmamofA Island, where arc the remains of a chapel 
and cell, anciently attached to the monastery of Sad- 
dale in Cantyre. Soon after are seen ihe house of 
Airdlofnont, Lament, and Craig CoUarfe, Mrs. Gordon; 
while half-way betwixt theae and Tarberl, is Skate 
Island, from which there is a fine view of the moun- 
tainous and mgged island of Arran, with the coast 
of Cantyre, an extensive prospect up Loch-Fyne, 
and of some of the distant mountains. The coast of 
Cantyre, on the left, becomes more wild and barren, 
and at East Tarbert, the aspect of the shore is pecu- 
liarly forbidding. The entrance to this harbour is very 
critical; being interrupted with many sunken rocks; 
but when a vessel is in, no place can be more secure 
and coniniodious. On the left, in gloomy elevation, 
towering on a sullen crag, stand the ruins of Tarbert 
Castle, formerly the property of the M'Gilchrists, then 
of the M'Alistere, and now belonging to Campbell of 
Stonefield. The walls are 8 or 9 feet thick, the stair 
is in the west sidewall, and beneath is an arched vanlt. 
The summit of the hill was formerly surrounded with 
a high wall, and numerous bastious; and on the west 
side, are the remains of several out-works, still popu- 
larly called the barracks. In 1261, the church of Kil- 
calmonell (in which parish Tarbert is situated), was 
granted to the monks of PMsley; and soon after, 
Doveiiald M'Gilchrist granted to them a right of cut- 
ting all kinds of timber in his woods of Tarbert. 
M'Oonald, King of the Isles, in order to obtain an 
undisputed clium to every place round which he could 
pass in his boat, caused his barge to be drawn across 
the htbmue at this place (which is only I mile broad) 
with all the pomp of chivaltons times. TwtWrt ■»!«» 

^ 
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the place of rendezvouB of James IV. and hia nobles, 
when he proceeded to the western Ulatids, to redace 
his rebellious subjects. It was also the rendeavoiis of 
the Earl of Argyle in 1685, previous to his descent on 
the low country, where he waa defeated, taken pri- 
soner and beheaded. Thia castle was erected to chect 
the incursions of the Irish, during the period when the 
Lords of the Isles were sovereigns of Cantyre, and of 
the greater part of Argylcshire, Before the Grinan 
Canal was projeeted, it was in contemplation to carry 
a canal across this narrow neck of land; but some ob- 
jection arose from the length of West Loch-Tarbert, 
and the difficulty of its navigation. 

Leaving Tarbert, for some miles northward the shore 
continues bold and rough; on the left, is Barmore I 
Island, and Barmore House, in ruins, Campbell; on i 
the right, Achachrosan ITouse, M'Farlane. Farther, I 
on the left, is Maoldu, a rugged region, the extremity ( 
of Sliamhgaoil, or the Hill of Love, where Diarmid, 
progenitor of the Campbells, was slain by a boar. The 
hills now gradually soften down towards Invemeil I 
Home, Captain Campbell, a sweet residence, enveloped 
in woods; and Invemeil Church. Presently, the basin 
and lighthouse at the east end of the Crinan Canal is 
approached; 2 miles distant, is seen the delightful I 
mansion of Oakjiekl, Campbell; and the village of | 
Lochgilphead. Leaving the Oannl Basin at the point I 
of Ardrismig, cross the mouth of Loch-Gilp, a^axa j 
enter Loch-Fi/ne, and pass the point of SilvenTaiffs; 
at some distance &oni which is seen Kiltnojy, Sir John I 
Ord, and Castleton, on the left; on the opposite side of 

ttbe Loch, on the right, Kilfinan Church, and Gordon j 
Bank, M'Leod; and farther on, OUer Ferry, and O^fcr I 
Souse, Mrs. Campbell. About 3 mUes forward, on the 1 
left, Lockgair House, Campbell; and 3 mileis more, { 
MinaH, Campbell. Opposite to Minart, is Castle 
Lachlan in ruins, M'Lachlan; and, at some distance, 
tbe elegant modern mansion of the same proprietor. 
On the left, is Crarae Inn; and 2 miles on, Goatfield, 
end an iron-foundery, now given up. Three miles on, 
Creggmts Ferry; opposite to which, on the right, ia 
StrachuT Park, Mrs. General Cn.tQ'pVte^k', \ wvi.t% Sa.T- ^ 
tier on, St Catherine' s, Mungo ^, Cma^\«a.,^Vei«^ 
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a ferry to Inverary. At some distance, is seen the 
house of Ardkinglas, Callander. On approaching 
Inverary, the view of it§ Castle, and hehind it, the 
hill of Duniquaich, is very striking; while the beanty 
of the surrounding' woods, the neat appearance of the 
town, and the numerons boats in the bay, at least dur- 
ing' the herring-fishing season, present a combination 
of picturesque objects peculiar to that place. In the 
Ticinity, the places generally visited are Glenaray, 
Asecktuain, and the tower on Dnniijuaicb, which beiag 
700 feet high, commands a, fine view of the extensive 
and cultivated domains that immediately surround it, as 
well as an outline of distant lurid mountains, destined 
to remain for ever in a state of irreclaimable barren- 
ness. The quantity of wood around Inverary is very 
considerable, and has been estimated at above £300,000 
value. The roads through the woods are numerous, 
and many romantic walks intersect and beautify the 
enclosures. On the river Arar/ are some fine water- 
falls, rendered accessible by paths made for the con- 
venience of visitors. The artificial embellishments of 
this place have chiefly been accomplished since the 
last civil commotion of 1745, when the foundation of 
the Castle was laid. The old house stood near the 
town, and wa«, besides, dark and inconvenient within. 
The present Castle, to the eye of scrupulous observa- 
tion, may perhaps seem defective in point of elevation; 
and, though a large edifice, may appear rather diminu- 
tive, from being placed so near the base of Duniquaich. 
It is built of a dark blue pot-etone, which appropriately 
assimilateswitb the sombre complexion of the surround- 
ing scenery. The Castle is a square building, with a 
round tower at each corner, and surmounted with bat- 
tlements. The interior is fitted up with considerable 
taste, and splendidly furnished, having many spaciouB 
apartments. The Ghent tapestry drawing-room, it is 
swd, cost £18,000. There are several good paintings 
in the house, and some books of value. Since the year 
1745, it is reported, that about £330,000 have been 
laid out in ornamenting thid residence; the late Duke 
of Argyle having, for that purpose alone, expended 
£3,000 a-/ear, during his possession of that title. 
Within the principal entry to the deTOeane, V\iwft "\% b* 
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Btone cross, well deserving the attention of tlie anti- 
quarian. It was brought from Ions after the Reforma- 
tion, and served for gome time as the town-erosa of 
Inverary: it Ktood then near the present site of the 
church. It affords a specimen of workmanship whicli 
it would not be easy to excel, even in the present day. 
The front and back are covered with hieroglyphics, 
neatly finished, and in a high Ktate of preservation, 
while the following inscription, tastefully executed in 
ailo relievo, forms a very appropriate ornament for one 
of the sides. 

Hec; Fit: crni: n 
Byllechomghmn: P>tr 

The above may thns be rendered:- 

Thin IB the cram of the ooMemEn, nunely, Dun 
nan, Pstriuli, his son, luid Mselmore, Ibe son of Patrick, whu directed 
this stone to be raade- 

As no date can be traced on any part of it, nothing 
can be said respecting the time of its erection, or the 
characters of those whose brief record it thus obscurely 
transmits. That they were men of no small conse- 
quence in their day, may he inferred from the beauty 
of the monument, as well as from the vagoe and im- 
perfect inscriplioa which they conceived sufiScient to 
hand down their names to posterity. It has all the 
appearance of high antiquity, and belongs to that claes 
of sculpture which was cultivated when learning flou- 
rished within the cloisters of lona. Guides can readily 
be procured to conduct the stranger through the plea- 
sure-grounds. 

luverary, the connty town of Argyle, is of very 
recent foundation, and has scarcely any trade, but that 
which arises from the fishing and curing of herrings, 
which commences in July, and sometimes continues 
till December. The herrings caught in Loch-Fyne 
average yearly from 15 to 20,000 barrels; and, from 
their superior quality, are everywhere preferred to the 
fish of other places. About 1,348 barrels were cured 
at Inverary in 1623. It is amusing to go out iu the 
boats when they take up their nets, as the corrosca- 
tions produced by the fish in the water, are exceed- 
ingly brilliant, and will appear BV[i^vi\mV"j *,vtiim!i^\» ^ 
stranger. Each boat, of whWVi vWxft iftWj Ve. itwn.'i 
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to 400 employed, has three or four men; and they 
have regulations by which they are compelled to abide, 
in regard to their modes) of fishing, their hours, and 
their stations.* Inyerary is a royal burgh, and in 
conjmictiou with Ayr, Irvine, Campbelton, and Rothe- 
say, sends a member to Parliament. Circuit courts are 
held twice a-year. In the town there are two excel- 
lent inns, affording accommodation for i 
number of strangers. 



2. Rcni(e hy steam-boat from Glasgow to Lock-Goyle- 
Head, 48 m. — to St. Catherine's, 7 m. — to Inverary, 
S m.— Total, m miles. 

In the preceding Section, and in the first portion of 
this, we have conducted the tourist from Glasgow to 
Greenock, whence the boat crosses the Clyde, and enters 
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meaas of Idd^ Jines, by lettin? out or drawiof id which, the net may be 
lowered or raisri Co any depth at pieaiun. The boat is then petmitted 

a iBJl Is coovertiMl into a coveting for > tenl; a fire is lighted; and the 

•ume more tivounblTspat. The fisbiermen contrive to make eieelleiil 
cakes of an astoniibiug thickness, ad<L they have a pecDiuir method of 
draneing the herring l&y raise nut of the net, that might please the most 
bstidioui epicure. If the traveller has taken care to fiU his own scrip, 

regret the length of hii lavage. In the mornidg the dets are hauled in, 

the Bul set, or the oars plied, and the boat returua to the harbour, in 

order to self itH cargo to '* codners." who huv the herrinir. in order to 

carry them fresh to market, o 

the bounty uf 4s. n-barreU 

Bupplied with whisky, and ih _ ^ . 

Bleep till it be time again to renew their lahoriods aci:ups(ians. The 

herrings are counted by the <■ maze" of ^00; each 100 contaiuing di 

The herring, wbm taken out of the net. present beautiful corruscations 
of bide, greed, add pdrple — utler a feidt chirping noise, and very speedily 
die. Uood and pure herrings are never found to have any fodu in their 
stomachs, nor are they ever eaughl on the hook. There is a poor and 
harsh species that sometimes take the hook, and in which suuli marine 
insects are found; hot they are seldum met with, and nre not sought 
afier. Visitors to this charming Loch, who may be fiiad of sea-fishing 
wiih tbf long h'ne, will have abundant opportunities of enjoying that 
anHHemeiil at any place od the coast, but particolaiVj atlKhMt-, and 
"'emorebiaabk em|>IoyiiieDt of uigliag for cod-^^ oc cuddiei, lavj ^ii 
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Uie mouth of IakJi Long. On the right, the country is 
agreeably diversified with wood and small points of 
land; but on ibe left, the ground is mountainous and 
rugged. On the left is the ferry of Partenstuck^ and 
near it StronchtdUn; on the right, AUe^ and Cove^ 
Barbour Point, and PeaUon House, Campbell; close to 
which are the ruins of an old castle. Farther on, to 
the left, is Ardentinny, Ejarl of Dunmore. At this 
place there is an inn; and if the traveller prefers going 
from this to Inverary, gigs or horses may be had to 
convey him to Strackur, 12 miles distant, whence he 
may cross Loch Fyne in an oblique direction (5 miles) 
to Inverary; or, take the road to St. Catherines, 
along the side of the Loch, 4 miles. The road is 
excellent, through a very interesting country, though 
extremely wild and hilly. Enter Loch Goyle, which 
is a branch from Loch Long. To the right, is the 
point of Ckyrran, the end of Argyle's JBowling- Green, 
so named in irony, from the extreme irregularity and 
bleakness of the mountains. On both sides of Loch 
Ooyle, the coast is exceedingly wild and frightful, 
rising boldly from the water. On th^ left side is 
Carrick Castle in ruins, built upon a rock that formed 
an island in the days of its sta*eng^, by a deep eat 
filled from the sea. It is a fine ruin, the size and se- 
curity of which shows the consequence of the founder. 
It is of extreme antiquity, probably of Danish origin; 
and seems at one period to have been a royal castle, 
having still the Duke of Argyle as its keeper. About 
5 miles above this, the Loch terminates; near the head 
of it is the Church and Manse of Loch CroyU Head; 
and in the neighbourhood are many curious caves of 
great extent, in former ages used by the natives, as 
places of retreat during times of danger. From Loch- 
Ooyle-Head, to St. Catherine's Ferry, the distance is 7 
miles, over a very excellent and pleasant new-made 
road; and the ferry across to Inverary is 3 miles more. 
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8. BjOfuJtel3ysteaYnj4xKUtoArroquhar,Mfn. — Cenrmhw, 
hy land, 14 m. — Inverary, %\ m. — Total, 73^ mUts. 

Instead of conducting the fttraii^et xx^ LacK OovjVi^^ 
we now pass its mouth, and contvtrai^ wa wswsw^ "w^ 
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Lock Long. Opposite to the (Entrance to Loch Goyle, 
is PorUacaple Ferry ; on the right, farther on. Fin- 
tuxTt, Campbell; to the left, the mill of Galashan; aod 
at some distance, Ardgarlan, Campbell; close to which 
is the entrance of Glencroe; nearly opposite, are the 
Church and Manse, aiid a little faither on, Arroquhar 
Hoiue, formerly the residence of the chief of the Mac- 
farlanes. Opposite, is the mountain called the Cooler, 
or Ben Arthur. The chieft of the House of Argyle 
were anciently required to ascend the highest point of 
this mountain, in order to prove themselves worthy 
descendants of their illnstrions progenitors; and in 
order to entitle them to the rights of succession, and 
of the chieftainship. The situation of ArroquluiT is 
grand and striking. Environed hy immense hills, it is 
among the most retired and rural spots in the High- 
lands; and must have been well calculated, in former 
times, for the residence of a chief of a powerful clan, 
possessing, as it does, not only the advantage of seclu' 
sion, but that of being easily defended against the at- 
tacks of hostile Invadem. Fi'om Arroquhar it is only 
2 miles to Tarbet, an excellent inn on the banks of 
Loch Lomond; and if the traveller be inclined, he can 
return by that Lake, and see its beauties, as a steam- 
boat plies regularly every morning from Balioch, 5 
miles from Dunbarton, and calls at Tarbet for passen- 
gers on its return, as already described in our former 
Section. This is a most agreeable and interesting trip, 
easily performed from, and back to, Glasgow in two 
days; or, should the traveller wish to continue bis 
route by land to Inverary, he can proceed by coach or 
gig, which are here awaiting the arrival of the steam- 
packet.* 

Passing Arroquliar House on the right, continue to 
proceed round the top of the Loch. At about the 
distance of 1 mile, cross a bridge over the water of 
Teang, which separates the counties of Dunbarton and 

■ The »teani-bo»t lapda pii-'»eqKer> at Arroquhar, in timf to overtikf 
the one on iHKh.LamDnd >t Tirbet, on its return from Rob Roy's Cire. 

Tbe/kns are moderate, the wuommoiiation of thu beat detcription, and 
tbg expediliaa ind ease of travelliDg, suc^u annot \k luioubdl b^uxy 
other luesDs but that of steam navigation. 
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Argyle. For 2 miles more, the road skirts the west 
side of the Loch, till it nears Ardgartany Camphell; 
a delightful situation, close to which the water of Croe 
fsdls into the Loch. Here the road turns to the right; 
and after passing Strongartan Farm-Jumse on the left, 
we hid adieu to Loch Long, and enter the gloomy and 
hleak valley of Glencroe, This dreary and desolate 
glen, whose lofty mountains and frowning cliffs almost 
meet, is about six miles in length, and is watered by a 
small stream called the Crae, The road winds along 
the side of this rivulet, amid huge blocks of stone that 
hare been rolled from the steep acclivities of the moun- 
tains, till, at the distance of 6 miles from Arroquhar, 
it begins to ascend the shoulder of the mountain; and 
for 2 miles more, there is a continued rise of difficult 
ascent. At the summit of this pass, there is a semi- 
circular seat, with the words '< Rest and be ihanhfuly** 
cut on a stone that forms a part of it. This road, like 
many others throughout the Highlands, was formed by 
the military, when those regions were restored to tran- 
quillity, after the commotion of 1745; but though in 
general well made, the lines are injudiciously laid down. 
It has been proposed for some years, to form a new 
road from the head of Loch Long, in a direction north 
of the present one, to obviate the difficulty of passing 
through Glencroe; but though it has been surveyed, 
and estimates of the expense given, it is not likely soon 
to be accomplished, without the aid of a parliamentary 
grant. Leaving << Rest and be thankful," the road soon 
begins to descend; but it is not so steep as at Glencroe. 
It goes through another glen extremely wild and rugged 
and more dreary than the former. On the left, is the 
road to Loch GoyU Heady which joins that to St 
Catharine's. On the same side. Loch Restaly from 
which issues a stream, forming a succession of cat- 
aracts, over masses of rock which impede its course. 
About two miles £uilier, cross the Butter Bridge, and 
enter Glen-Kinlas. The mountains on both sides, 
are here likewise very steep and lofty; but their sur- 
face is smooth and verdant to the top, from being 
pastured by sheep, which has the effect of destroying 
heath, and producing grass in its place* AJc^q»\sX»V3^- 
w»7 through this glen, the side oi X\i^ TQLO\»X»KSk\A ^^ 
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left, is broken by a great disintegration or avaluiohe, 
which teems to hare burst from its brow at a distant 
period. Soon after, Loch Fyne comes into view; and 
passing the old castle and modem honse of Ardkmglas^ 
Callendar, on the left, the trareller presently arrives 
at the Inn of Caimdowy a very comfortable house, 
where the greatest attention and civility is met with. 
For foot-passengers, there is, at this place, a ferry 
across Loch Fyne; which saves from 4 to 5 miles, by 
obviating the necessity of going round the head of the 
Loch to Inverary. 

From Caimdow the road proceeds by the borders 
of Loch Fyne, and crosses the mouth of GhnrFyne^ 
by a bridge over the river, at the end of the Loch, be- 
low the £Euin house of Auckindunan, From this, the 
ride is very fine and level. Some miles forward, on 
the left;, situated on a striking headland, is the old 
castle of DttndertMh ^^ the fort of the two oars," the 
ancient residence of the M^Naughtans. This building 
was erected in 1596. Winding round some points of 
land, an admirable view of the town and castle of In- 
verary is obtained; and at the distance of 9^ miles 
from Caimdow, the road enters the town of Inverary, 
of which a short account has been given in page 114. 
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4. From Glasgow to Tarhet by steam-boat^ 41 m.-^Ar- 
roquhar^ \\ m. — Caimdowy 14 wt. — Inverary, 9 J i». 
—Total, 66 miles. 

Referring the tourist to the account we have g^ven, 
of the route from Glasgow by Loch Lomond to Tarbei, 
we shall suppose him landed at this spot, perhaps one 
of the most beautiful on the banks of Loch Lomond. 
Here the stranger, previous to proceeding on his jour- 
ney, may visit the romantic pleasure-grounds of Stuch^ 
goune, belonging to Mr. M'Murrich, who has afforded 
every facility for the lover of Nature to enjoy her in 
her wildest moods. From Tarbet, the road to Inver- 
ary tums nearly due west, through an opening be- 
tween the mountains which separate Loch Long from 
ZacA Lomond. This road is exceedingly beautiful, 
being shaded an each side by lofty tTeea,«EA\Amm«d 
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in on every hand by gtriking and lofty mountains. A 
few straggling cottages of a peculiarly CeUic character, 
in some degree relieve the solitariness of this ravine; 
while a small simple and affecting cemetery arrests 
the attention, and suggests to the mind the beau ideal 
of the covenanter's tomb I About a mile forward on this 
road, where there is an avenue leading to Arroquhair 
House, Loch Lm^ with all its wild accompaniments 
l»eak upon the view. The prospect from this point 
is particularly imposing, and is perhaps heightened by 
the dose scenery which precedes it. Ben Arthur^ or 
the Cohkry is here seen to very great advantage, though 
we have never been able to discover the similarity 
which the common people of this neighbourhood have 
discovered, between the form of the summit of the 
mountain, and a son of Crispin. From Arroquhar to 
Inverajyy see the preceding route of this Section. 
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5. Houte from Glasgow to Helensburgh, 28 m, — Arro- 
quhoTy by GareffichrHead, \1\ m, — Caimdow, 14 m. 
— Inveraryy 9^ m^^^^Totai, 69 miles. 

Should the stranger take the steam-boat to Helens- 
burgh, we beg to refer him to the route to Greenock, 
in the preceding and present Sections. If he should 
prefer to travel by land, we shall suppose him at Dun- 
barton, as the road to that place from Glasgow offers 
almost precisely the same succession of objects as have 
been detailed in Section VI. 

Leaving Dunbarton by the west, the tourist, at the 
toll-bar, will take the road which strikes off to the left. 
About 1 mile forward, on the high land to the right, 
some trees point out the site of a cottage, once the oc- 
casional residence of the valiant Robert the Bruce, and 
where the patriot died on the 7th of June 1329. His 
body was conveyed to Dunfermline, and deposited in 
a sepulchre in that abbey.* 

* Tfaoogh it was known tliat tiie rdies «f this tnnsonideBt wairioc 
were consigned to the earth in the abbe;^ of Dunfermline, yet no attempt 
was made to asoortaia the sacred depository, until 1818, when the pre- 
cious remains were accidentally discovered, in du;gin^ the foundation of 
• new church. Those relict naving been satisftStonly identified, were 
va^iBtaned; and it is to be hopNsd, that a suitable pile will now be reaniL 
to point out to future geoeradoos, the jslaoe WMm xvywA ^^ «i^«».^ 
the greatest man that Gotland ever pToouoeA. 

M 
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Presently a fine view of the Clyde is had, with the 
towns of Port-Glasgow, Greenock, and their shipping. 
Ahout 2 miles heyond Dunharton, on the right, is At' 
do€ky Graham; and 1 mile more, the village, chnrch, 
and manse of Cardross. Beyond the church, on the 
right, is BloomhiU; farther on, is Cardross Parky Dr. 
Edmonstone; and heyond it, in a sweet situation, the 
hamlet of Geilston. At a short distance on the right, 
is the house of Geilston, Colonel Geils, encircled with 
woods. Ahout ^ mile farther, on the left, close to the 
shore, is Ardarden, Neilson. Half a mile more, Lile- 
siony Donald; and Keppochy Dunlop, on the right. 
Opposite, on the left, projecting into the sea, the pen- 
insulated hill of Ardmorey Ge\]s, On the right, 1 mile 
farther, Camis EshaUy or Colgraiuy Dennistoun; and 
half a mile more, Drumforky Sir James Colqnhoun, 
Bart.; passing which, on the right at the toU-har, is 
the road across the hill to Lniss, distant ahout 6 miles. 
Near the road, are the houses of several gentlemen, 
many of them neatly ornamented; close to which, on 
the left, is a large building, commodiously fitted up for 
baths, with a hotel attached. Presently enter the 
burgh of Hden^rgJiy well situated as a hathing-place; 
and as such, annually resorted to by numerous families 
from Glasgow, and other places. This watering-place 
is of very recent origin, having been founded hy the 
late Sir J. Colquhoun of Luss, in 1779; by whom it 
was named after his Lady, Helen, Besides the Hotel 
at the Baths, there are two very comfortahle Inns in 
the town. 

One mile beyond Helensburgh, on the right, is Ar^ 
dencapky Lord John Campbell, beautifully situated at 
the mouth of Loch Gave. On the opposite shore, stands 
Rosenectth Housey a superh mansion of the Duke of 
Argyle, founded many years ago, but not yet finished. 
From the high ground above the house, a delightful 
prospect of the Clyde is obtained. Pass Ardencaple 
Inn. One mile and a half forward. Row ViUagey where 
is a regular ferry to Roseneath.* On the opposite 



* From thence • gtiod road crosses to the Feny at Culeport, on the 
aide of Loch Long, opposite to Ardintenny. This track is frequently 
taken by fbot-paaaeDgen going to luverary, ind greatly shortens the 
distance. 
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shore, we have first HoseneaJtk Churchy several hand-> 
some villas, and then the mansion-honse oiBaremman, 
On the right, is Ardenconnel, Sir J. Colquhoun; and 
a little farther, the romantic and picturesque mill of 
Aldmouniey and upon the hill, JSlairvadich, Buchanan. 
Two miles on, Shandon, Ogilvie; and 1^ mile more, 
Faslaney Sir James Colquhoun. On the west hank at 
the head of the Loch, emhowered in wood, is the farm- 
house of Femicaryy the residence of the family of 
Camphell, who have made themselves so conspicuous 
in what has heen termed the '^ Row Heresy." The 
tourist now ascends a steep hill, at the highest part of 
which, Loch Long comes in sight, and where there is 
also a heautiful prospect of the opening of Loch Groyle, 
with the ancient Castle of Carrwk on its western side. 
Opposite, is the wild and rugged hut magnificent group 
of mountains ironically termed, Ar gyles Bowling-greeny 
forming the dark and lofty shore of the north-west side 
of Loch Long. A short way on, to the left, is the 
road to Portincaphy the regular ferry to Ardintenny, 
at the mouth of Loch Goyle.* Ahout 1 mile farther, 
the road descends a long and steep hill to the hrink of 
the Loch, and continues to Arroquhar, ahout 7 miles 
distant. To a stranger unaccustomed to scenery of so 
peculiar a character, this spot is particularly interest- 
ing. The Loch is narrow, and the mountains rising 
to an immense elevation onhoth sides, partially covered 
with wood, give a dark tinge to the surface of the wa^ 
ter, and produce a genuine picture of the somhre fea- 
tures of Highland scenery. 

At the foot of the hill, pass, on the right, Firmart 
House. From this point to Arroquhar, the scenery is 
exceedingly heautifiil. The road skirts the side of the 
Loch, and affords almost at every step, a new and 
heautiful comhination of natural ohjects. The coast 
on hoth sides is steep and rocky, while the wild harren 
mountains are seen casting their shadows on the water. 
Before arriving at Arroquhar HousBy pass the Church 
and Manse, and on the opposite ^oveyArdgartenHousey 

* Travellers on foot, must be aware lest they be here directed to take 
across Argyle*8 Bowlinff-green to Inverary, for assuredly they will find 
it the most frightful and mtiguing path that ever was travelled ^ asvd ^^ % 
exc^t native Highlanders, are capable ol^ V\\« \m^«it8^iA\:t%\ qx^ vX ^^ 
events it cannot be attempted w\l\kO\it n ^\d« to \jw^-Q«siNfe->^«»^- 
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Campbell. From thk to Inrerary, we refer the reader 
to 3d rmtU of this Section. 

The following are the heights of the gereral moon- 
tainsy mentioned in this and the preceding Section, or 
that are seen from the summit of Ben Lomond: 

Ben Lomond,. ....3262 Ben Venue, 2800 

Ben Cruachan, ...8390 Coulterfell, 1700 

Ben Arthur, 2389 Ailsa, 940 

Ben Ledi, 3009 DunbartonRock,... 650 
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VIIL 
FROM INVERARY TO OBAN. 



1. By DalmaUyy 42 miles. 

From Inverary, the road to Oban passes for several 
miles through the plantations that surround the Castle 
of Inverary. On both sides are seen several grotesque 
cottages, where people are stationed for opening the 
numerous gates that lead into this extensive demesne. 
Several little villas also are placed along this valley, 
which is named Gknaray^ from the river Aray that 
runs in it, and which also gives its name to the town 
of Inverary; mver, in the Graelic language, signifying 
the mouth, or influx of a river into the sea, or a lake. 

If the traveller has not previously visited it, he should 
stop a short way beyond the third mile-stone, to see a 
fine water-fall on the river, over which, that it may be 
viewed with advantage, a rustic bridge is thrown. For 
a considerable way &rther, the road is rather dreaiy, 
particularly at the distance of 6 miles, where h be- 
comes very steep, ascending a bleak hill for a long 
space. From the highest part, the conical tops of the 
magnificent mountain of Cruachan are to be seen; and 
descending the hill to the north, a beautiful and strik- 
ing scene gradually expands to the view. The en- 
chanting lake of Loch Awcy with its wooded banks, is 
partially seen. The place where the first interesting 
view of Loch Awe is obtained, is now cdl<^ *^ Buikft'« 
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View/' from the admiration which the celebrated 
author of the " Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,*' 
expressed, when he stood here, and gaied with on- 
mingled delight on the surrounding scenery. On the 
opposite side, the mansion-house oS^HayfiM^ MacneiU, 
and some islands of the Liake are observed; and now 
the sublime mountain of Cruachan is more distinctly 
exposed to its base, running abruptly into the Loch* 
Before reaching the village of Claduky at the foot of 
the hill the road to Port'Sonachany a regular ferry 
across the LiU^e, strikes o£F to the left. Cladich Inn 
does not deserve the name of a stage, being only m 
small public-house for the sale of whisky. From this 
to Daknally, the distance is about 7 miles, by a road 
perhaps the worst laid down and the most irregular in 
Scotland, carried through marshes and over hills, as 
if the projectors of it had wished to conceal the beauties 
of the Lake. Had the road skirted its shore, it would 
have been one of the most delightful paths in Argyle- 
shire. At different points of the road, however, many 
advantageous views of the Lake and its islands are to 
be had. On the island of InrdshaU are seen the stUl 
lofty ruins of a monastery, founded in the reign oi 
Kenneth IL of Scotland. 

Within 2 miles ij^iDcUmaUy, a charming view of the 
vale of Glenurchy is obtained, with the pictures4|ue 
and ^egant ruin of KUchwm Castie^ Earl of Breadal- 
bane, in the middle of the Lake. The scene is parti- 
cularly grand and interesting, being composed of every 
object that can captivate the eye of the painter, and 
inspire ih» soul of the poet. The Inn at DalmaUy is 
very comfortable. It is prettily situated, having a fine 
view up Glenurchy, and of the mountains that bound it 
on the north. The beauty of this glen is much im- 
proved by the Church and its Gothic spire, lately built 
on an island of the river Urchyy that runs through this 
valley, over which there is a romantic and picturesque 
bridge. To the west, the head of the Lake is seen, 
and the mountain of Cruachan, rising gradually to the 
height of 3390 feet. 

Here is another prospect of the ruins of KUckuimy 
standing on a solitary rock commonly surrounded by 
Ae Lake, and built in the 15t^ cfeuVar^ Vj ^'Sa^ ^^ 
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the fieunily of Glenurchy, as a place of refoge from the 
turbulence of the times. It was the original place of 
residence of the fieunily of Breadalbane. 

The road to Stirling, by Tyndrum, Loch-Eam-head 
and Callander, is seen to the north-east, winding up 
the hill for a considerable distance. The road to Oban 
passes the church and manse on the left, and crossing 
the bridge, takes a long circuit round the head of Loch 
Awe. Two miles on, cross another bridge over the 
river Srae^ issuing from the wild black Glensrae, on 
the right. A short way on, is the farm-house of Coreyy 
where the road takes a westerly course, keeping nearly 
close to the waters edge for some miles, from which 
there is a more distinct view of the Castle of Kilchum. 
The road at every step becomes more and more strik- 
ing, till at the distance of 7 miles from Dalmally, the 
view of the Lake towards the west, with many of its 
wooded islands, suddenly bursts on the eye. A short 
way on, the road begins to ascend, and passes along a 
precipitous shoulder of the mountain, at the height of 
some hundred feet above the surface of the Lake. 
This part of the road is peculiarly romantic and wild, 
going through a thick wood, and having a parapet wall 
along the brink of the precipice, which appears almost 
perpendicular.* 

The traveller conversant in Scottish history, wiU 
recollect, that near Tyndrum, a stage 12 miles north- 
east frt>m Dalmally, Robert the Bruce was obliged to 
retreat from an unexpected attack of superior numbers, 
under Alex. M'Dougall, Lord of Argyle and Lome. 
On a future occasion, when fortune had been more 
propitious, he again explored the Highlands to retaliate 



* Before ascending this acclivity, it will be advisable for the traveller 
to alight from his horse, or carriage, and to examine a geological phe- 
nomenon of no ordinary occurrence. The immense lake of £od^ Awe, 
above SO miles long, has its efflux through this great chasm, which how- 
ever is not its original outlet. From the height and steepness of the 
banks, it appears as if this passage for the water had been fortuitouslv 
occasioned by some convulsion of the earth, which had separated the hiU 
at this place, and formed the bed of the river. When the borders of 
Loch Awe, and its south-western extremity, are examined, it seems evi- 
dent that at one time the surface was more elevated, and that the super- 
abundant water ran off in that direction into Crinan, the great moss of 
which, as formerly remarked, was probably then covered with the sea. 
It may also be observed, that the present course of the river Awe is fi*om 
the side of the Lake, which is not the natural channd, and of which 

there ia hardly another instance to be met with, amoiig the numerous 

JiJret Mod rivers of Scotland. 
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the injury. The hostile armies met on the hanks of 
the river Awe, ahout a mile after descending from the 
hill just mentioned, npon a small plain, still named 
DaH-Reigh, or KingsfiM, through which the present 
road passes; and where Rohert defeated Argyle, and 
afterwards marched forward, taking possession of his 
lands, together with his strong-hold the Castle of Dun- 
stafiFhage. Two miles farther, the road crosses the 
river hy a modem hridge, a little helow which it forms 
a heantiful cataract. Presently is seen Loch Etive^ a 
long arm of the sea, and close to it, Bunaw^^ and the 
horn Smelting Furnace^ the situation of which is very 
romantic, having the river Awe on one side; Loch 
Etive in front; and hehind, the majestic Ben-Cruachan. 
Having crossed a small ancient hridge, and passed the 
church on the right, arrive at the inn of Taynuilt. 

There are few places in the Highlands which present 
to the notice of the traveller a greater assemblage of 
attractive and beautiftd objects than the neighbourhood 
of Bunaw. The stranger who has a taste for the ven- 
erable remains of antiquity, the wild grandeur of na- 
ture, or the traditionary lore of the mountains, may 
have his predilections amply gratified by a few days 
residence in this delightful soUtude. From the Inn, 
which, to say the least of it, is comfortable, there is a 
very interesting glimpse of Ben-Cruachan, Bendurinsh, 
and the Loch Etive mountains; the scenery of which, 
particularly that of Ben-Cruachan, has had the singular 
good fortune to be celebrated by two of the earliest 
and most distinguished of our Scottish bards, Barbour 
and Blind Harrie — the one in describing the arduous 
struggles of Bruce, and the other in recording the glo- 
rious achievements of Wallace. It is a curious circum- 
stance, that the two greatest heroes whom Scotland 
ever produced, should both have been victorious in 
decisive battles fought at the base of this mountain; 
and it is gratifying to find traditions still existing 



* At Bunaw, is a noted salmon fishery. The greatest number of fish 
taken here in one day, in the fishing season of 1824» was 84, and the 
largest fish weighed 4^ pounds. In uie vicinity of the village, is the first 
monument erected in Europe to the memory of Lord Nelson. It is one 
of the '< old grey stones of the narrow house,*' which stood in a distant 
field, and was carried to its present situation and erected by the villagers 
and workmen attending the Iron Furnace, on tbft \«b\i ^ ovcraax^ ^N^2Rk^ 
two months after the mttle of Ttb&A^t. 
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among the older inhabitants, establishing the fideUty 
of the hisUmcal records of these ev^its. Ben-Cruachan 
and the Pass of Brander are sufficient for one day's 
excursion; and the Prkny of Ardchaitan, with its nu- 
merous and curious monuments, may a£Pbrd ample 
materials for another, provided the traveller is embued 
with a little of the spirit of old Monkbams. This an- 
cient pile, whidi is situated about four miles from the 
Inn, and on the opposite side of Loch Eitive, was once a 
place of considerable importance. It ranks among the 
earliest religious establishments in the Highlands, and 
is mentioned in an old roll of church property, taken 
in the reign of Alexander III. by which it appears to 
have b^onged to the diocese of Lismore, otherwise 
the bishi^rick of Argyle. Under its roof, an assembly 
of Highland chieftains was convened by Wallace, after 
his victory over the Irish mercenaries sent by Ekiward; 
aad a similar meeting or parliament was held by Bruce, 
on his subduing M'Dougall of Lorn. On these occa- 
sions, tradition says that the debates were conducted 
in the Gadic language. Numerous old coins have at 
various times been found among the ruins of the Priory; 
of these, the silver pennies of Eidward I. have been 
most frequent. A curious circumstance, in reference 
to the discovery of these coins, occurred about eighteen 
months ago. In digging a g^ve at St. Modan's {the 
most anient part of the Priory), a considerable quan- 
tity of these pennies (fiidward's) were turned up, 
mostly of the mintage of Dublin; and strange as it 
may sound in some Ekiglish ears, only a few of them 
were lifted by the byenstanders, the rest being most 
religiously returned into the grave: a pro<^ t^t the 
love of money is not always the strongest feeling in 
the mind of a Highlander. 

The Alpine solitudes which surround the upper part 
of Loch Etive, are even of a more romantic and pic- 
turesque character than what has been already noticed. 
The mountains, although inferior to Ben-Cruachan, 
are still of great altitude, and remarkable for their 
wild, barren, and precipitous outline, affording, in 
many places, scarcely footroom for the £ew stnggling 
gtmtB that wander among them. Two singular moun- 
taias, called the Bierds of Gkn Etive> widitihoae named 
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J^nnJbr^swlum and .SSeiMltra, are well deserving the 
notice of tbe travellen The two first, from the sin- 
g^nlarity <^ their form; and the latter, from the cir- 
omnstance of stones heing found upon it equal to the 
far-femed Caimgorum. One of these stones was got 
some time ago foy a shepherd, which measured eighteen 
inches in length; hy some accident it was hroken while 
carrying it home, yet for the largest fragment of it he 
received five pounds. 

The distance from the inn to the head of the Loch, 
is about 12 miles, affording, by the beauty and magni- 
ficence of its scenery, a most delightful excursion for 
the day. 

On Ben-Gruachan and the neighbouring mountains, 
ptarmagan is to be found in great abundance. 

In order to gratify a taste for picturesque sc^iery, 
the traveller should walk frxnn the inn to the mouth of 
the Awe, below the Furnace, where there is a ferry; 
and then cross, and ascend the hill above the ferry- 
house, where are the remains of an ancient alarm-post, 
from which he will have the most charming prospect 
of mountain grandeur to be seen in Great Britain, in-^ 
eluding the whole of Loch Etive, whose banks are 
beautifully ornamented with wood, and altogether 
forming a picture rarely to be met with. 

If the stranger inclines to explore the mountain of 
Cruachany and to ascend to its summit, he can readily 
procure a guide to accompany him. The ascent will 
no doubt be arduous; but the very extensive prospect 
which it commands, wiU sufficiently compensate the 
toil. For a considerable part of the way, the ascent is 
gradual, and does not become very steep till towards 
the highest pinnacle, from which a most astonishing 
view is obtained. To the west, is beheld the intermin- 
aUe expanse of the Atlantic Ocean, studded with the 
numerous islands of the Hebrides that rise from its 
surface, from Islay as far as to the mountains of Skye. 
To the south are visible, the Peninsula of Cantyre, 
Arran, Ayr, Gralloway, and Ireland; and to the east, 
the numerous lofry mountains that form the Orampian 
range; stretching north from which, and vieing with 
them in number and ruggedness, are the mighty elft'TQc- 
taens of the counties of ArgyVe «a^ \iv^«rci^«i^« ^\!V^ 
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msoy arms of the eea that indent the coast, and the 
fresh water lakes of the interior, are distinctly seen to 
a great distance; in particular, the beautiful Loch Awe 
is exposed to the eye in its whole length. This Loch, 
thonghlittleknown, even to the natives of Argyleshire, 
from the want of roads along its banks, is one of the 
finest sheets of water in Britain, especially at its south- 
western extremity, where its banks and some of its 
islands, are adorned with ivy-clad ruins of castles, 
erected at a distant period, when the lords of Loch 
Awe commanded a daring train of vassals, and gave 
laws to the extensive districts of Ai^yle, Inverness, 
and Ross. 

For rather more than 4 miles from Taynnilt, the 
road is hilly and tedious. Now and then is obtained 
a glimpse of Loch Etive, on the north batik of which 
are the ruins of Ardchaltan Priory, already alluded to. 
One mile farther on, the road descends to the side of 
the Loch, and proceeds close to the shore for 4 miles. 
In going along this level pietse of road, a Tery exten- 
sive and fascinating landscape is in view. In the dis' 
tance are the dark mountains of Mvll and Morrem, 
towering to the sky; with the intervening green island 
of Lismore rising in more gentle elevation above the 
horizon. On the right is the point of ATdmucknage, 
with its obelisk; and, on the left, the hoary Castle of 
Dunataffnagt, a venerable and interesting object, once 
the residence of the early Caledonian raonarchs. The 
traveller soon passes the ferry of Coraiel, from which 
is the public road to Fort- William, by the ferries of 
Shian and SallahuHsh. At Conrwl, daring flood and 
ebb water, the stream is exceedingly rapid, though 
perfectly safe. 

A ledge of rocks, of four feet perpendicular height, 
runs across the channel, at a short distance to the east 
of Connel Ferry, and which is supposed to be the Falls 
of Lora, described by Ossian. The road now leaves 
the shore, and, passing over a bleak dreary moor for 
4 miles, descends towards the village of Oban; before 
entering which, it proceeds along the base of some 
romantic rocks of breccia. To the left, are seen, 
Shroia, AIa«dougall; and the road which leads to the 
uthern parts of the connty, — as to Easdale, Craig- 
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niah, Crinaii, Lochgilphead, and Cantyre. For several 
obserTatioiiH respecting Oban and the surrounding 
country, see Section X. 

2. From Inverary to Oban by Port-Sonaclian, 32 miles. 

In place of the road just described, another may be 
taken, which sliortetis the distance from Inverary to 
Oban nearly 10 miles; but liaa not the interesting 
grandeur of that which ha9 just been described. A 
short way before reaching Cladich, this road goes o£F 
to the left, for Port-Sonaclian, distant 3 miles; but it 
is hilly and very bad. From the higher parts of it, 
however, there is a good view of the upper portion of 
Loch Awe, with the great mountains that nearly en- 
circle it. Descending the bill, close to the road, pass 
Ardvrecknish, or Jtock Sill, Campbell. Near this, is 
PoTt-Sonachan, an established ferry, where carriages 
and hoi'ses can safely cross the Lake. The accommo- 
dations of the inn, or ferry-house, at this place, were 
formerly of the very worst description; an observation 
applicable indeed to almost all the ferry-bouses in the 
Highlands. Here, however, the accommodation is now 
excellent. About 1 mile to the left, is Sonachan House, 
Campbell. Opposite the inn, is a conical hill used as a 
beacon-bill, in troublous times; two other bills with 
which communication was held, are seen at a distance, 
to the east and west. Proposals have been recently 
made, to cut a canal from Loch Awe to the sea, in 
which case, steam-boats may proceed to the head of 
the Loch, which, for rich and varied scenery, is not 
surpassed by any in Scotland. Large subscriptions 
have been already promised to carry this project into 
effect. Such an undertaking, when completed, will 
open up a great track of country to the benefits of 



Having crossed the ferry of Port SonacJian, which 
is about a mile in breadth, a short way on, pass the 
manse of KikkrenaH on the left, and a little farther, 
the church and village of that name. For 7 miles more 
the road is very irregular, though agreeable, passing 
through a romantic valley, along the hanks of a river 
adorned witii wood; and at l\ve 4»la.t\ee oi a.-aiift te 
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the inn of Taynuilt, it joins the roiul described in the 
preceding part of this Section.* 



IX. 
FROM TARBERT TO ISLAY. 



£"0** Tarbert to Carrkk PoiiU, 1 m.—Ardpatrkk, 10 »«. 
—Pm-t-Ashaig, 23 m.— Total, 34 miles. 

Leavins the ateatn-boat from Glasgow at East Tar- 
bert, to which place n-e conducted the traveller in Sec- 
tion Vll. the tourist walks to West Tarbert, a distance 
of I mile, over a low neck of htnd, with hi^h hills on 
each side. A strong waU, it is said, ran across this 
isthmus in ancient times, between the castle at 'Eaai 
Tarbert, and a fort, now demolished, at West Tarhert; 
whesce the GAelic name of that place stiU is Urin-na- 
BhaUaidk, or Creek of the Fort. There are now no 
traces of a wall, and it is even doubtful whether it ever 
existed. On the left is a neat church, supported by 
the rnyal bounty. The small stream on the rig-ht, 
separates the parishes of South Knapdale and Kilcal- 
monell. About ^ mile farther, pass Camban, so called 
from a large cairn to the west of the houses, now 
nearly covered with soil; farther, on the right, is the 
road to Invenwy; farther on is the Loch, and then the 
village of West Tarbert, one mile beyond which a new 
quay was erected in 1825. On the small hill beyond 
West Tarhert, is a charming view of the Loch, hills, 
and glens to the north. At a distance, on the right, 
is Gletirailoch House, M'Farlaue. 

The traveller will here find the steam-boat, which 
plies to Port-Askaig, in the north end of the Island of 
Islay. On going on board he will find the view rich 
and varied, presenting rocks, woods, mountains, and 

* During eummer and auluoiu, iteam-boata sail from Oban to Glas- 
gow, anil all the porta on Loch Fyne bdH the Clyile : also, to Staflh, 
loaa, robermoiy in Moll, Ids Oruiaar io fftye, Fort-Willim, and 
Iiitvrm^. Furl-Willism 19 46 mil« diatant, li} land; and Inverness 
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glens, interspersed with neat torn-houses, and gende- 
men's seats, and a large placid loch, which al this p<rfnt 
has the appearance of a heautiftd inland lake. On the 
right, is the mountain SliamhgaoiL Lower down, on 
the right, are the woods of Kiniarbert, Major-General 
R. Campbell; embosomed in which, on the hill, are the 
farm-houses of Baiivertf, Bcdimearuuky &o. and close 
to the shore, the mill and water of Avenagilkm^ which 
flows from a small lake among the hills. Farther on, 
beyond the point of Carrick, on the left, is Eaoaikt 
Housey John Campbell; close to which are four Terj 
large << grey stones of the narrow house," erected oyer 
the grave of some anci^it warrior. On the right, also, 
is the island oi EUen^da^GaUagcmy on which are some 
small remains of a hermit's cell. Farther down, on the 
left, is Dippen Cottagey Mrs. J. Campbell; &rther, on 
the right, is Dunmore House, James Campbell; behind 
it is the hill of Dunmore^ on which formerly stood a 
considerable fortress. Nearly opposite, on the left, is 
S&me/ield Houses John Campbell; the inn of WhiUe- 
house; and the yiUage of LaggavouHn, or, << mill hol- 
low." Farther, on the left, is Grxmfieldy Mrs. A. 
Campbell; farther on, Ki^mmaig, Sinclair; and be- 
low it, Garta/ujigreMuky Major-General R. CampbdU of 
Kintarbert. Near the mouth of the loch, on the right, 
is the beautiful house of ArdpaJtridty Captain Colin 
Campbell. On the left, is Dunsoaichy or, the hill of 
mist, on which are the remains of a vitrified fort. 

Leaving West Loch Tarbert, a most extensive pros- 
pect of the Atlantic Ocean opens up to view, in which 
is seen a multitude of islands, amongst which are Islapy 
Jura with its conical paps, and the distant island of 
Mull. To the south, are seen the green islands of 
Cora and Gigha, on which is the mansion of McNeill 
of Gallochoillie; and to the south-east, is the extensive 
peninsula of Caniyrey stretdiing many a mgged point 
for into the sea. The stranger will here again recognise 
behind him, the lofty GoatfeU in Arran. Continuing 
its course, the vessel soon approaches Isla^y which 
seems at first to belie Sir Walter Scott's descriptioti 
of " green Islay's fertile shore." Proceeding up the 
sound of Islay, and passing several small island^^hv^^ 
and promontories, particubxVY M^ ArtKur" s H«oA,t«w^ 
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Port-Askaig^ or, the port of shelter, where is a neat 
pier, lying in a snug and romantic cove, overhung foy 
woody banks, and having a very good inn close to the 
shore. 

From this, the traveller may commence his tour 
through Islay. The roads are excellent, and the natives 
•are proverbial for their hospitality. About 3 miles for^ 
ward, pass the lake of Finlaggany where is the small 
island from which it derives its name, and which is 
famous for being the place where the great McDonalds, 
kings of the isles, held their courts. The sites of the 
chapel, senate-house, &c. are now only to be discovered, 
by some very ruinous remains. About 1 mile farther, 
near the handet of BaUygranty are the lead and copper 
mines, which, it is said, were first wrought by the 
Danes. Four miles farther, is Ishy Hcuse^ W. F. 
Campbell of Shawfield and Islay, M. P. for Argyleshire, 
the principal proprietor of the whole island. Here a 
road branches off to the west side of Islay. Three 
miles beyond Islay House, is JBovomore^ the principal 
village of the island, containing 2,000 inhabitants. 
From Bowmore, the road extends to the southward 
about 14 miles, passing the villages of Port-EUen and 
LagavouUn, The former still in its infancy, but giving 
every promise of becoming of importance to the island 
as a harbour and a fishing station. On the point of 
land west of this, is situated, on an insulated rock, the 
remains of the once formidable Danish castle Duruddy 
but now only defended by two eagles who build their 
nests upon it. At the village of Lagavoulin was once 
a fortified naval station of the McDonalds. Here will 
be found a very handsome specimen of an ancient Cross 
of carved stone. At the termination of this road, Mr. 
Campbell has lately built a v«y pretty shooting cottage,' 
situated on a romantic part of the coast, covered with 
brushwood, and abounding in black game. 

The road before mentioned, which turns to the west 
at Bridge-Ekid and Islay House, extends along the 
head and coast of LocMndaU for 17 miles, to the fish- 
ing village of Portnahaveny at the extreme western 
point of the island. Here a lighthouse is erecting, on 
M very handsome plan, on one of the rocky islets form- 
ing this harboor. The view from wbieli) ior \ta novelty 
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and grandeur, will amply recompense the traveller for 
the length of his journey. Here, if the stranger is 
satisfied with his visit to Islay, he may be conveyed to 
the Giant's Causeway, 30 miles distant, by the fishing- 
boats, which are probably the finest on the west coast 
of Scotland, and are employed in fishing upon the banks 
to the south and west, affording a rich harvest of the 
best cod, ling, and turbot. This village contains 50 or 
60 neatly slated houses, built on a regular plan. Should 
the traveller be disposed to make the circuit of the 
island, and see the coves of Saneg^ Amahowy and the 
romantic western coast, he may proceed by an excellent 
newly made road 9 miles, to the parish church of 
Kilchomany and thence by a more inferior one to the 
above-mentioned places, situated some miles farther 
along the coast to the northward; or, he may rejoin 
the former road at the head of the bay of Lochindall, 
passing Sunderland House^ the residence of Walter 
Campbell, Esq. 

Quartz rock abounds in Islay, which, at M< Arthur's 
head, contains felspar and pyrites, along with mica- 
ceous schistus. From Octofad to the Rinns, gneiss is 
met with alternating with clay-slate, and from Islay 
House to Lagan Point, and the Mull of Oe, is a bluish 
quartz rock alternating also with clay-slate. Chlorite, 
talc, and homeblende schists, occur in the micaceous 
schistus. From near Port-Askaig to Islay House, a blue 
schistose limestone occurs, interfoliated with fine clay- 
slate, and containing lead ore which has been wrought; 
it is found at Lossit, Duich Water, and at I mile west 
of Ardmore Point. At Port-Askaig, is a grey compact 
limestone. At Lossit, is a conglomerate containing 
imbedded fragments of granite and quartz. A por- 
phyritic rock occurs near Kildalton, and quartz and 
trap veins are found in the north end of the island. 



^ * imK»ffm» r »v*» * » »^H '*'* * fr**f»»*f» 
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X. 

FROM GLASGOW TO FORT- WILLIAM. 



To Crinan Canaly west endy 96 m. — Easdahf 26 nu — 
Oban^ 17 m. — Appin^ 13 m. — Fort- William^ 18 m. — 
Total, 170 mUes. 

• 

In the firat route of Section VII. we conducted the 
traveller from Glasgow to the eastern entrance of the 
Crinan Canal, at the mouth of Loch Gilp, a dis- 
tance which generally occupies the first day's Toyage 
of the steam-vessels that ply to Fort- William. If they 
remain at the east end of the canal during the night, 
the inn at Ardrissaig Point, or the village and inn of 
Lochgilphead, will afford good accommodation for 
travellers. At the western end, a new inn has also 
been erected, by which, the inconveniences formerly 
felt in that district for want of proper accommodation, 
have been removed. 

Having entered the sea-lock, and other three locks; 
see on the right, the tomb of a Mr. Campbell, erected 
on the site of an old chapel; a more agp*eeable view of 
the village of Lochgilphead too is obtained, with the 
house of KUmcryy Sir John Ord. Two miles from the 
sea-lock, on the left, is the house of Oakfidd, Camp- 
bell, nearly surrounded with wood, and forming one of 
the most delightful places of residence in Argyleshire, 
and a little feirther on the left, the tomb of the late 
Major McNeill. The canal then passes through an 
extensive marsh, and for some miles nothing interest- 
ing is to be seen. The length of this canal, is about 9 
miles; the summit-level, i& 62 feet above the tide-way, 
and is passed by 15 locks, each 96 feet in length and 
24 in breadth. Proceeding forward, on the right, is 
the road towards Kilmartin, Craignish, Oban, and 
Fort- William. The canal passes along the base of the 
hill, from which, at different places, are seen streams 
that supply it with water. Five miles farther, on the 
left, is a view of the extensive moss of Crinan, with 
the river Add running through it; and the conical hill 
of Duncid; on the top of wluch axe tlie Teina\w« oC «xi 
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ancient beacon, or alann tower. This moss has, at 
some distant period, been covered by the sea, many 
marine substances being found under it. In many 
parts of it, are tumuli, and numerous stones, which 
have been set up to mark the places where the remains 
of fallen warriors were deposited. Pass the village 
of BeUanachy whence the road on the left, up the hill, 
goes to KeilTs Ferry ^ distant 12 miles, a regular fnrry 
to the islands of Jura and Islay. Having passed aleng 
the whole length of the canal, enter Loch Crinan. 
Opposite, on the right, is Duntroan Castle, Malcolm; 
an ancient building, but modernized internally, and 
once the occasional residence of its opulent proprietor, 
who has expended a large sum of money in improving 
a part of the moss near the castle; in doing which, 
above 35 miles of open drains have been made. Thougli 
the neighbouring country is very rugged, and the whole 
surface irregular, it is not deficient in picturesque 
beauty; the distant mountains of Scarba and Jura, 
with the more remote acclivities of Mull, adding con- 
siderably to this e£Pect. From Crinan, boats are easily 
procured, with expert boatmen, for visiting Jura, 
Scarba, or any of the neighbouring places.* Gliding 
out of Loch Crinan, in a northerly direction, to the 
right, is seen Loch CraignisJi, in which are several 
small green islands, and at the head of it, Barbredt 
HousCy General Campbell. On the left, are also many 
islands, betwixt one of which and the point of Craig- 
nish, four miles from the canal, the steam-boat passes, 
the space being named Dorusmorey the great door. 
During the flood and ebb of the tide, and particularly 
in spring tides, the current is here very rapid, being 
often so strong as to render it impossible for a vessel 
to stem it, even with a strong breeze. All along this 



* The ease and rapidity with which travellers may be conveyed hf 
ateam^vessels, cannot oe more satia&ctorily exemplified than by statii^^ 
that a person may leave Glasgow, either by the Fort-William or In- 
verary boats, and be at Crinan, west end of the canal, the first night; 
where he can engage a boat to be in readiness, and next morning early 
may be in Jura; explore the island, and visit the singular caves on its 
western side; return at night to Crinan, and next day meet the boat* 
from Inverary, at the south-east end of the canal; thus visiting the wild, 
yet interesting scenery of a great portion of the Highlands, and be again 
at Gk^^w, on the third day. Or, b^ waiting the return of the steam- 
bo«t firom Fort- William, he can remain two days in the nei^hbourhjood^ 
retom to Glasgow; and by this axrangiemeaV., ticeom'^J^iaSKi vol^na ^»)^ 
whtt ftnnerly wu a journey of twa 'weKJka, 
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ooasty up lo Fart-Williamy the tide is more or lem 
powerful, acoording to ntnatioii, oecasioned by the 
multiplicity of isbuids, and its vicinity to the Atlantic. 
In fine weather, the prospects seen from this point are 
very grand. To the south, are beheld the rugged coast 
of Kne^kiale, and the island of EUanmore; to the west 
of which, is seen dim in the distance, a part of Islay; 
and nearer, the bleak shores of Jura, with its fine 
conical mountuns, called the Paps, above 2000 feet 
high. To the north, stands the island of Scarba, 
separated from Jura by the gulf of Canyvrechan^ a 
tremendous whirlpooly like that of Maebtrom, on the 
coast of Norway — a prince of which country, named 
Rcukany is said to have perished in this gulf, and hence 
its name; others suppose that the name is derived from 
the circumstance, that the natives, to assuage the fury 
of the whirlpool, were accustomed to throw into it 
their plaids or breachkans; or that the variegated 
appearance of the gulf resembled those plidds. In 
stream tides, during the flood, vessels keep at a great 
distance, lest the tide carry them into the vortex; 
several instances of which have taken place with those 
not aware of the dang^. During a breeze of west 
wind, with flood water, the height to which the waves 
rise in this gulf is terrific The gyrations are supposed 
to be oecasioned by the opposition of wind and tide, 
and by some sunk rocks that impede the passage of the 
water betwixt the two islands. To the north, the high 
mountains of the mainland are seen, with the inter- 
mediate islands of Skuna and Lumg. A short way on 
the right, after leaving the point of Craignish, dose to 
the shore, is part of a whin-dyke, the stones composing 
which are distinct from each other, and placed as if by 
art* A mile farther, on the right, is LUde Loch Craig' 
nishy General Campbell, Lochnell, with the ancient 
castle of that name on a small eminence; also to the 
right, is Loch Mdfordy stretching into the country for 
ten miles to the north-east. At the entrance to which, 
is seen on the right. Daily the mansion of M^Dougail 
of Lunga. On the same side, pass the well wooded 
island of Shuna; a small sound separates it from the 
next island, Imng^ Earl of Breadidbane, where several 
ilate qaarries are advantageously wrou^t. lu ^qU* 
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teroofi weather, the steam-boat generally takes tlie 
sonnd of Shnna. Two miles from the point of Lning, 
is BlackmiU Bay^ not a safe anchorage in winter, where 
vessels often wait the turn of the tides. Opposite, is 
the island of LunffCh M^Dougall, betwixt which and 
Scarba, is a very strong, but narrow current. Four 
miles farther north, on the left, is Balndhuay^ also a 
slate island, where there is a singular cave; to the 
west of wUch are the islands of GaroaUadi and iZocA- 
ofMtioe, or Holy Isle. Along the shore of Luing, On 
yarious parts of which there is good anchorage, several 
slate quarries, and the villages of the workmen, are to 
be seen. At its north end, is the narrow sound of 
CWoTi, dividing it from the island of SeU^ near a bold 
point of which, is the small island of JBasdalcy cele- 
brated for its fine slate quarries, and which possesses 
a good harbour. The manner of working this quarry 
is worthy of examination, if the stranger's time will 
admit of it. The steam-boats reg^arly touch here, 
in going to lana and Staffcu Having left Ekusdale, the 
shore is very bold, rising perpendicularly from the sea, 
which here generally rolls with a frightful swell, foam- 
ing against the rocks; but the navigation is considered 
as perfectly safe for the smallest boats. A short way 
on, is a curious portion of a whin-dyke, 60 feet high; 
on the left, is the small island of Incky or Sheep lekmd; 
and, at a considerable distance, is seen the island of 
Mull, with its dark shores and bleak mountains. Pass 
the point of Ardinc€^)ley leaving which is immediately 
seen the house of AreUncaplcy M'Dougall; opposite, 
are several small islands, in particular that of Dtm, so 
named from the resemblance which some rocks on its 
summit have to a ruined castle. Three miles farther 
to the right, is Loch Feaehan; at this place, is a view 
of the stupendous mountain of Crwuihany distant 18 
miles, with its conical tops, which has been previously 
noticed. Looking back, is seen the sound of Clachan, 
separating Soil from the mainland, with its bridge. 
On the right, at this place, before opening the mouth 
of Loch Feachan, a tremendous slip or disintegration 
of the hill is seen. Farther on, is Bamacarryy 6re* 
gvmKm* Within Loch Feachan, are the kitkvDA\s!As»ft^ 
ot jSSbmwer, To the hotAl \% Kerrcra, ^ «wsliS^^>w^ 
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very romantic idand, abounding with objects of natural 
curiosity, and affording the scientific traveller matters 
for much serious and interesting investigation, par- 
ticularly the western part of it, which rises to a great 
elevation above the level of the sea, and exhibits vol- 
canic appearances of no ordinary description. This 
island is also noticed in history, as the place where, in 
1249, Alexander II. sickened and died. This monarch 
had undertaken an expedition for the final reduction 
of the Western Isles to the Scottish sceptre; but being 
overtaken by a tempest, his fleet sought shelter in the 
Horse-shoe anchorage-— a place of great safety in the 
sound of Kerrera. On the death of the King, the pro- 
ject was abandoned, and his troops returned with his 
body, which was afterwards interred in the abbey of 
Melrose. In this harbour. General Campbell, in Aug. 
1746, lay waiting advices from the Elarl of Albemarle, 
to regulate his conduct respecting the capture of Prince 
Charles, who, he understood, by private information, 
to have been at that time at Glendeossrie. Before, 
however, the expected instructions arrived, the Prince 
had withdrawn hfaiself to a more secure retreat. The 
interest and romantic appearance of the south end of 
Kerrera, is much increased by the view of Gocdan 
Castle, or Castle na Goalan, as it is more generally 
called. This beautiful and picturesque ruin is perched 
on the extreme verge of an almost perpendicular pre- 
cipice, which is overgrown with thick mantling ivy, 
reaching from the bottom of the rock to the very bat- 
tlements of the fortress; and as the foundations of the 
building spring from the extreme edge of the rock, the 
ivy has crept from the one to the other, concealing any 
little break that might otherwise have appeared, and 
presenting to the eye, on two sides, the rock and the 
Castle, as if forming one solid mass of architecture. 
On the land side, the approach is also grand; and as 
the ruins are still in tolerable preservation, a pretty 
good idea of the original state of the building is ob- 
tained. On the front, are two stone effigies, called 
" the piper and the nurse" — ^two characters of great 
Importance in all highland families. This Castle was 
once the seat of the lineal descendants of M'DougaU of 
Ltom, the formidable and inveterale oj^^iveiiit oil&t\ic/&^ 
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and was reduced to its present nunona condition, in 
consequence of the M^Doogalls taking part with, and 
protecting a person of the name of Liyingstone, who 
had killed a son of Camphell of Fauns, and for which 
he hecame exposed to the vengeance of the powerful 
clan of that name. Campbell of Braglin, more gene- 
rally known in the traditions of the country, by the 
name of Iain Bhig^ or ** LitUe John " — a man of a fierce 
and determined character, undertook to revenge the 
death of his fellow-clansmen. For this purpose, he 
assembled a band of followers, invaded Kerrera, 
stormed and burned the Castle, committing an indis- 
criminate massacre upon the unfortunato M'Dougal»— 
eighteen of whom were precipitated from the battle- 
ments of the Castle. Among the spoil taken on that 
occasion, was a brooch belonging to the celebrated 
Bruce, which had remained for ages in the family. 
This ancient relic is now said to be in the possession 
of Mr. M'Dougall of Dunally. There is a ferry from 
Bamabuck in Kerrera to Achnacraig in Mull, being a 
distance of 5 miles. Close by the Ferry-House, is the 
farm-house of Ardintrive; and opposite, the bay and 
village of Oban: the shore is semicircular, uid the 
houses placed round it look well from the bay. Here 
is a custom-house and post-office. The rocks of die 
neighbouring shore, are composed of breccia or pud- 
dingstone. Near the harbour, is a small cave, where 
lately was discovered a quantity of humim bones, said 
to be those of some unfortunate people, who took 
shelter in it during a time of plague, and there perished. 
Oban is a neat, clean, handsome. Mid beautifully situated 
village, and affidrding excellent accommodation for tra- 
vellers. Here the admirer of Highland scenery, and 
the student of mineralogy, will be amply gratified. 
As a sea-bathing station, it is now somewhat celebrated, 
and from its being so easily accessible, is much frequented 
by strangers during the summer. Several powerfkd 
dialybeate and sulphurous springs have been lately 
discovered in the immediate vicinity of the village. 
Oban contains a population of about 1500, and affidrded 
quarters, during the war, for a regiment of militia. 
This place has been pointed out as an eligible «\t\i»&x<QrcL 
fer a naval arsenal. The ch\e£ aAv«aA»|g^N«i\Mtf3iv\^^ 
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afford for thai purpose^ are its vicinity to the Crinan 
and Caledonian canals, and to the Western Ocean, 
and its boasting an excellent harbour. From Oban, 
boats may easily be hired for conveying strangers to 
Mull and Stafixt, or any part of the surrounding country, 
of which we shall afterwards take notice. 

All over this coast, evident marks of the former 
height of the sea, may be observed in the formation of 
regular banks, and in excavations of the softer rocks, 
which it has effected. These are of corresponding 
elevation, and run along the shores in a direct line, as 
far as the eye can reach. The breccia and micaceous 
schistus lie above one another, and proceed together 
in parallel waving lines. In some instances, the sum- 
mit of the micaceous schistus is broken off and shat- 
tered to pieces, but all the detached parts of it are 
uniformly found imbedded in the breccia above it. At 
the northern side of the bay of Oban, is a rugged pottit 
of breccia, near which is a large portion of the same 
kind of rock standing on end, and named, daehnan- 
coin or Stone of the dogs; close by which, on a precip- 
itous rock of great elevation, stands DunoUy CcLsde 
in ruins, supposed to be originally a Danish fort, 
and long the residence of Macdougall of Macdougall. 
It is a peculiarly picturesque ruin in every direction 
from which it is seen; the walls are of great thickness, 
but were mutilated by a late proprietor, who removed 
all the freestone he could quarry from it, to assist the 
building of a modem house, which is seen near it. 
Venerable by its antiquity, it is somewhat surprising 
that a person very tenacious of the title of chief, should 
destroy this monument of his clan. There is no tradi- 
tionary history relating to it of any consequence; the 
name is that of its founder, the fort of UlUms^ proba- 
bly a Danish commander. From the year 700 down- 
ward to 1715, it appears to have been a place of im- 
portance, from the peculiarity of its situation, having 
often been destroyed and rebuilt by different con- 
querors and owners. Close by, on the left, is Maiden 
Island. Opposite, to the north-west, is the opening 
of the sound of Mull, about 12 miles distant, and 
Castle Duart, formerly the residence of the chief of 
the M'LeanSf now the property o£ C«BM^\wiYl a£ V^mL 
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To the northward of this, stretch the hills of Morvemy 
and the fertile island of Lismore; ahout 3 miles on, 
to the right, is Dunstaffnage Castle^ the Fort of the two 
Islands, one of the oldest edifices in the Highlands, 
and still respected as having heen the seat of royalty 
during the early ages of Caledonian dynasty. Here, 
it is said, was kept the Palladium, or black stone of 
Scotland, after it came from Ireland, and before it was 
sent to ScooHy and thence to London; by which is 
literally fulfilled the remark, vbi Palladium^ tdn Scotus 
impefium. This castle is built upon a mass of breccia 
nearly square, rising abruptly from the plain to the 
height of 30 feet, and inaccessible on either side; the 
ascent to the castle being by an outside stair, at the 
top of which was once hung a draw-bridge. It is still 
a royal castle, of which the Duke of Argyle is keeper, 
and was once the residence of Alexander M'Dougall, 
Lord of Argyle and Lorn, at a period when the an- 
cestor of the present Argyle family was only Sir Neil 
Campbell, Knight of Lochow. It was besieged and 
taken by the great patriot Robert the Bruce. During 
various civil commotions, it was considered a place of 
safety, and many curious deeds and charters were con- 
sequently lodged in it, seteral of which still remain. 
Upon the battlements are placed two long brass guns 
dismounted, which were on board the admiral's ship 
of the Spanish Armada, when it was blown up at To- 
bermory, in Mull. Near the castle is an old chapel, 
where is a distinct and singular echo. Pass the open- 
ing to Ardmucknishy or Lochnell Bay. Upon a small 
hill on the north side of it, are the remains of a vitri- 
fied fort, named Berrigoniumy or Dunmasniachany 
marked in some maps as having been originally the 
site of the chief city in Caledonia. The ferry of Connd 
is to the right, across Loch Etivcy a long arm of the 
sea. At particular periods of the tide, the current 
here rushes strongly out with a g^eat noise, owing to 
the channel being contracted; and a fall is occasioned 
by a reef of rocks under water. The noise is at times 
so great as to be heard at the distance of several miles. 
This fidl is only visible, however, at low water and 
• spring tides. E^tward is seen the mountain of Cma- 
chan, 3300 feet high, distant «L\>o\ir. V2L TaAft^\ vck^^wsX 
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is LochneU PahU, witk a modem obelisk on its somimt. 
On the left, is the island of LUmarey the substratam ci 
which is a limestone rock, and the surface of which is 
exceedingly prodnctiTe of com. Near the shore, is 
KUckiarany a Catholic seminary, purchased by the 
Scottish of that persuasion, as a place for educating 
their priests, after the French Revolution abolished 
such establishments in that country. One of their 
bishops lives here, and has the superintendence of the 
house. Farther on, are the church and manse of LiS' 
mare. The island of Lismore belongs to different pro- 
prietors, but principally to Sir John Campbell of Airds, 
and Campbell of Barcaldine. 

About 3 miles beyond the mouth of Lock JBiive, 
there are evident marks of volcanic eruptions, as great 
quantities of pumice-stone are found along the shores. 
On the right, 7 miles from Ihunslaffnagey is the island 
ofEri^teiry north of which is the mouth of Loch Creran; 
1 mile further, the house of Airdsy Sir John Campbell; 
and near it, the viUage of Port Appiny and ferry to 
Lismore; 1 mile forward on the right, Castle Stalker y 
surrounded by the sea, connected with which there 
are several curious popular traditions; behind it, the 
Church of Appin, and Lockend, Campbell; 1 mile on, 
the village of Portnacroishy the ferry to the opposite 
side of Linnhe Lochy which name this branch of the 
sea receives for some miles above. Near is the island 
of Appin ShunOy the inner or outer sound of which 
may be taken. To the left, the hills and place of Kin- 
garlochy Forbes; a short way. Letter Shuna, and Appin 
House, Downie; from the elevated site of which, is an 
extensive view. Immediately below this house, on 
the shore, stands an inmiense ovate block of micaceous 
granite, above 30 feet in circumference; it is curiously 
placed, as if by art, upon three small stones about 12 
inches from the ground. It may be difficult to account 
for such a phenomenon, there being no ro^s of simi- 
lar formation within many miles of the place. Sev- 
eral farm-houses are seen along both shores. Five 
miles from Appin House, the point and house ofArd- 
shealy Stewart. Near to this, a mineral spring has 
lately been discovered, now much resorted to for 
medical purposes. Mr. Downie, tSew ^to^tv^Vst, Vm* 
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erected an inn and some houses near the place, for the 
accommodation of invalids. Nearly contiguous, is a 
fine cave protected by a waterfall, which conceals the 
mouth of it; after the commotions of 1745-6, many 
people took refuge in it, from the oppressive persecu^ 
tions of the successful military. Respecting this cave, 
the following tradition exists, which appears not only 
to have furnished Sir Walter Scott with an incident, but, 
it is presumed, may have also suggested to him the 
character of the poor idiot, David Gellatly. Stewart of 
Ardshiel was one of those who followed the fortunes of 
Charles Eklward in 1745; and like a number of other 
chiefs of his party, after the battle of CuUoden, had to 
skulk among the mountains. The place he most fre- 
quently resorted to for concealment, was the cave al- 
luded to; which, being hid from view by the cascade 
that fell over the mouth of it, afforded a very safe and 
unsuspected retreat. The officer who commanded the 
party of royalists stationed in Castle Stalker, having, 
by some means or other, got notice of the circumstance, 
set off in silence and secrecy to secure him. It hap- 
pened that a poor natural — a sort of hanger-on about 
the family, had observed them approaching; but not 
soon enough to convey the intelligence to his master. 
He, therefore, ran after the party, expressing, by his 
words and gestures, a degree of ridiculous astonish- 
ment that was highly diverting to the soldiery. The 
drum, in particular, was viewed by him as an object of 
the greatest curiosity; and he kept near to the drum- 
mer, whom he affected to regard as a person of the high- 
est consequence. After using much importunity, in 
order to get the drum to carry, he took out hb little 
all, which amounted to sixpence, and offered it to the 
drummer, provided he would let him hear a sample of 
the music. For the sake of amusement, the request 
was complied with; and at the first touch of the parch- 
ment, the cunning natural affected the greatest terror, 
and pretended to run off, which the drummer observ*- 
ing, in order to increase the speed of the fugitive and 
the laughter of his comrades, thundered away with all 
his force. The poor idiot was soon out of sight; but 
on looking towards the cave, which was now in view, 
the soldiers observed Ardahiel) vad «^i«^ ^i \a& ^A\fi^- 

o 
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panions, who had been roused by the noise, making 
their escape in different directions among the rocks. 
Opposite Ardshidy are the hills of Ardgoury and road 
to Strontian; to the right, the opening of Loch Leven, 
cross which, the road to Fort- William, at B^dlachtdish 
Ferry. A fine view is obtained of the conical moun- 
tains of Glencoey the scene of the perfidious massacre 
in 1692. The valley is the supposed Cana of Ossian, 
After crossing the ferry of Bailachulish, the traveller 
enters Lochaber^ and at a short distance passes through 
the village of Onnich, chiefly inhabited by the families 
of men engaged at the slate quarries. A neat church 
«nd manse have been lately erected at the expense of 
Oovemment, for which the people show their gratitude 
by a pretty regular attendance on their religious du- 
ties. The chief of the once powerjful dan of Cumyn, 
was anciently the Lord of Lochaber and Badenoch, and 
the following tradition connects his name with this 
place, in a manner that we cannot refrain from noticing. 
The Cumyns, it would appear, in the plenitude of 
their feudal authority, paid little attention, when it 
suited their wishes, to the abrogation of the infamous 
iaw of Evenus; and the ** mercheta mtdierum" was 
generally spurned, when the charms of the bride hap- 
pened to please the eye of the chief. It would seem, 
that three marriages were about to take place at 
Onnich, The women were beautiful, and the men 
were spirited and brave. The half-merk, or commu- 
tation money, was tendered at the gates of Inverhchy 
by the bridegrooms and their friends; and the refusal 
of it by the chief, gave them reason to apprehend the 
fate diat was intended for them. The case excited 
deep interest. The day of marriage approached, and 
brought along with it the Lord of Badenoch and his 
two sons, with their usual retinue. The half-merk was 
again tendered and refused. The men drew their 
swords, determined to guard the purity of their fair 
ones. A conflict ensued — friends gathered to the as- 
sistance of the injured — the two sons of Cumyn were 
killed, while he, with the remains of his myrmidons, 
betook himself to flight. The country rose and made 
after him, till the affsur sweUed to a general insurrec- 
tion. AH his train were eacii&ced to tke ^iry of the 
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pursuers; many, no doubt, having more serious griev- 
ances to revenge. The flight continued, till their 
obnoxious chief reached a hill near the present site of 
Fort- Augustus, when, overcome with fatigue, he was 
seen to sit down, apparently to rest himself. On 
coming up to hinij they found that the wretched tyrant 
had already paid the forfeit of his crimes. He was 
carried down, and buried on the spot where the fort 
now stands, which is still known to old Highlanders 
by the name of CUl Chiummt, or the burial-place of 
Cumyn; and the hill on which he died, retains to this 
day, the appellation of Suidh Chvumeiny or Cumyn's 
seat. Near the termination of the village, and close 
to Loch Leveuy stands an upright stone, supposed to 
have reference to this event. 

Linnhe Loch now becomes narrower, and, at the 
Point of ArdgofUTy changes its name, and is then called 
Lochid. Near Corran Ferry , on the left, is the house 
oi Ardgoury McLean; behind which, in view, is a fine 
waterBsdl, called from its whiteness, contrasted with 
the black surface of the hills, Ardgour's Towd, Pass 
through Corrariy where at flood and ebb tide, there is a 
strong current ; 3 miles forward, on the left, is the bay of 
Inverscadle, into which the river Scadle empties itself, 
the farm-houses of Aryhotdan and InverscadUe; on the 
same side, 4 miles more, StroncMgran^ McLean of 
Ardgower. Opposite, are numerous small patches of 
ground, with about 40 cottages, called Crofts, lined o£P 
on the side of the hill. A portion of the mountain of 
JBennevis, the highest in Great Britain, is in view a 
great part of the way from Corran; about 10 miles 
distant from which is Fort- William. Here Locheil, 
which till now runs in a northerly course, turns sud- 
denly to the left, taking a direction to the west. JFort- 
WilUam, which now appears, is but a small place, of 
consequence only from its custom-house and garrison. 
It is, properly speaking, called Maryburgh, in honour 
of the queen of William III. as the fort was named 
out of respect for him. This town, from the family 
to whom the ground belongs, was formerly named 
Gordonsburgh. The garrison of Fort- William, is 
situated near the confluence of the river Lochy with 
the sea, where is a cousideraVAe «»S^ou^i^^t^« 
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From the fort, a delightfal prospect of ntountain 
g^randenr is to be contemplated; and if the stranger is 
to be captivated with nature in her boldest form, it is 
here that his eye will have full enjoyment; the scenery 
around being of a character, for richness and extent, 
hardly to be met with any where else. Should the 
weather and the traveller's time admit of it, he will 
have much gratification by an expedition to the top of 
Bennevisy which is about 4300 feet high. Guides ac- 
quainted with the different passes of the mountain are 
to be had at the inn, which is a comfortable one, and 
can furnish the requisite essentials for the hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue occasioned by an ascent of such 
altitude. Indeed the traveller, if he has not vigour of 
body, as well as strength of mind to support him, in 
so very arduous an undertaking, and to render him 
steady in many perilous situations to which he may be 
exposed, ought not to make the attempt; for no stran- 
ger can have the most distant notion of the difficulty 
of succeeding in it. Few can perform the journey to 
the top in less than from 7 to 8 hours, and fewer still, 
without feeling in their limbs for a long time after, 
the e£Pects of the fatigue. But if strength and courage 
enable the traveller to surmount it, and if he arrive at 
the summit of the mountain, with a clear atmosphere, 
and a telescope in his possession, he will have a view 
which no pencil can delineate nor language describe. 
Placed on a pinnacle, to which there is no parallel in 
Britain, the mind is lost in the multifimous objects, 
and the extent of view presented on all sides. The 
world is beneath his feet, and the highest hills appear 
as pigmies of an inferior creation. Here the prospect 
stretches across the kingdom, from the German ocean 
and the Murray Frith on the one side, to the Atlantic 
on the other; the dim shores of Caithness, and the far 
receding capes of Ireland, dose in the immense ex- 
panse; while an infinite number of intermediate arms 
of the sea, and fresh water lakes, intersect the land in 
all directions, and form a combination not less beauti- 
ful and interesting than sublime and wonderful. B^- 
nevis is covered with snow during the greater part of 
sawmer, and the proprietor holds of his superior, by a 
tenure which obliges him to produce a 8iio«o-6a^ every 
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day in the year. The curve of congelation, reaches 
round the glohe to the height of 4,534 feet aboye the 
surface of the earth, which is 234 feet more than the 
altitude of this mountain; but this circumstance seldom 
occasions the absence of snow on a part of it, even 
during the month of July. Bennevis is composed of 
porphyry of various colours, irenerally red, but some- 
Lilo brownish red, or green; no mountain in 
Britain can furnish such a quantity or variety of this 
beautiful rock. At Blar-mmh^fuildeachy about 3 miles 
south of Fort- William, is a ciurious marble of a blueish 
colour flowered with white spots, presenting the ap- 
pearance of the most delicate needlework. 

The traveller should make it his business, while in 
this vicinity, to visit the parallel roads of Glenroy, at 
about 14 miles distance from Fort -William; and to 
account for which, has defied the ingenuity of anti- 
quarians and philosophers. On the front of a hill, are 
three roads rising above one another at regular inter- 
vals, as if by stages, and extending in parallel lines 
for 8 miles. The roads are 60 feet broad, and not 
above 200 feet distant. The river Boy, from which 
the glen takes its name, runs through the valley. 
Some antiquarians imagine that these roads are the 
e£Pect of the art and industry of the ancient inhabitants, 
and that they were formed for the purpose of assisting 
the kings and hunters in the chase; and this is also 
the popular tradition respecting them. The hunters 
stationed themselves at particular places, while the 
majority of ihe people forced the animals to retire by 
the only outlets that were left them by which they 
could escape. Others attempt to account for these 
appearances upon natural principles, and imagine that 
this glen was once a lake, that the roads are the effects 
of the deposite of mud, &:c. at successive heights of 
the water, but that the whole body of it becoming too 
powerful for the feeble bairiers opposed to it, burst 
forth, and left those i^pearances on the sides of the 
glen, which the ravages of time have not been able 
to destroy. Of the truth or probability of these statSi* 
ments, the traveller may judge for himself; one thing, 
however, is certain, that these roads have always de- 
manded and received the warmest «dmk%^<^TL oii «^^sr^ 
traveller who has inspected tliem. 
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Ftra* the continuation of the route to Inverness by 
the Caledonian Canal, see Section XII. 
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XL 

FROM FORT- WILLIAM TO THE SPAR 
CAVE IN THE ISLE OF SKYE. 



Glasgow to Fort' William^ 170 m. — Arisaigy 40 m, — 
the Spar Cave in Shye, 50 m. — 7b^, 260 miles, — 
To Duntulm Castk in the north end of Sh/e, is about 
60 miles more. 

If the tourist, when at Fort-William, wishes to visit 
the Isle of Skye, and its celebrated Spar Cave, he will 
proceed to Corpachy at the western extremity of the 
Caledonian Canal. Two miles forward, upon the bank 
of the river JLochy, stands the ruins oilnverlochy Castle, 
Duke of Gordon, one of the most ancient fortresses of 
the Highlands, and which, from its situation amid fierce 
and turbulent dans, was often the scene of misrule and 
blood. In 1746, it witnessed more barbarity, indis- 
criminately exercised on the innocent and helpless, 
dian had ever before disgraced its history. It is a 
magnificent square pile with a round tower at each 
angle, formerly surrounded by a wet ditch 40 feet 
wide, which enclosed a space of 2,100 feet. The walls 
are from 7 to 9 feet thick. The era of its erection is 
not known, but, frt>m various circumstances, there is 
reason to believe that it was anciently a royal residence ; 
for in it was signed a treaty betwixt Kenneth II. and 
Charlemagne. Near Corpach, is the church of EU- 
malHey in the cemetery of which, are deposited the re- 
mains of Colonel John Cameron of the 92d regiment 
(son of Sir Ewen Cameron, Bart.) who fell at Water* 
loo, on whose tomb, at a short distance irom the church, 
is a neat epitaph by Sir Walter Scott, to the memory 
of that excellent soldier. Not far from Edlmallie 
Church, situated on a hill 1200 feet high, are the re- 
mains of the vitrified fort of Dunghaini^^aH one of 
the moBt entire in the HtgUanda. 0€ the peculiar 
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manner in which these and other yitrified forts were 
constructed, no certain or satis^tory account has heen 
furnished. They all undoubtedly prore, that the an- 
cient Caledonians were acquainted with certain species 
of stone fusible by heat, and with the method of vitri- 
fying them so as to serve the purposes of fortifications. 
Leaving Corpach, 4 miles from Fort -William, pass 
Annat; 6 miles farther, close to the road, is Fassefem 
Houscy Sir Ewen Cameron, Bart.; 4 miles &rther, is 
the head of Lochiel; and 3 miles feurther, is GUnfinnan^ 
at the head of Lochshiel, a fresh water lake 20 miles 
in length. It was some time ago proposed to form a 
canal from Lochiel to Lochshiel, to facilitate the pas- 
sage of vessels going to the herring fishery. Boats 
are often dragged across this neck of land from the 
one loch to the other, by which means a tedious navi- 
gation of ISO miles round by the point of Ardnamur- 
chan is avoided. Few situations are more wild and 
secluded than this part of Glenfinnan. Here did the 
unfortunate Prince Charles Edward Stuart meet his 
friends, and first unfurl his standard, on the 19th of 
August 1745, when he went forth on the romantic 
scheme of claiming the crown of his ancestors. ' To 
commemorate this event, the late McDonald of 61en- 
aladale (many of whose relations bled among the mis-> 
guided partisans of the cause) erected an obelisk with 
an appropriate inscription, on the spot where the 
standard was unfurled.* 

* That unsuccessful enterprise was commenced by the obstinacy of 
the Prince, and the inconsiderate seal of some of his lollowers, who did 
not foresee the evils to which they were hastening their country; but 
who believed, that as the Highlanders for more than SOO years had revered 
the line of the Stuart Princes, they would arise as one man in supMrt 
of their claim to the British Throne. This conviction had been forobly 
impressed upon the mind of the Prince himself, otherwise it was under- 
stood that he never would have attempted to overturn the government 
of Britain, without adequate means, or anv oiganised plan of operatioii. 
And the sequel proved the futility of the attempt. Jealous of each 
over's importance, and unaccustomed to regular subordination, the 
chieftains who espousal his cause, could not be brought to act in concert. 
Hence, disputes and disunion were constantly arising between them and 
between their followers, and at the critical moment when unanimoin 
exertion alone could save their army, the mere indifference of some, and 
perhaps the wilful n^ligence of others, totally ruiuMl their ill-managed 
cause on the field of Culloden; and they, their relations and friends, 
were involved in a series of misfortunes, from Uie baneful eflfects of which 
many of their descendants have not to this hour got free. Charles him- 
self took shelter amone the dreary heaths and rugged crags of the moun- 
tains; and though soldiers were perpetually in search of him, and ]ii§^ 
rewards offered for his discovery, yet he was concealed from his foes, as 
if by the immediate interposition of Providence; and after wandering 
for many months, and • suffering under the most dr^ad^viV '^rct^'^*^'^^^^ 
last eflected his escape, to the immoTli^ VotMrax ^ ^<oii& ^v^g^ns^ssc^ 
who accompanied him during Yu« h&Tts&Vn^ wA YkMKi^wsA ^woRW^saKo^- 
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The road by which the tourist is now directed, is 
what has been denominated a Parliamentary road; a 
g^rant of half the outlay of making it, having been given 
by Government, and has been formed over a most for- 
bidding and rugged surface. Several miles are now 
travelled without seeing a house, until the head of 
Loch Aydoft appears, at which, deep in a glen, is a 
fiirm house; and a little &rther on, a small inn, where 
sometimes com may be procured for a horse; but where, 
it is believed, good whisky can at all times be had, which 
after so tedious a journey, may not be lightly esteemed. 
The road makes numerous turns, which, from the in- 
conceivable irreg^ularity of the ground, was unavoid- 
able. About 15 miles from Glenfinnan, on the left, 
Barrowdaley Macdonald, a modem building in the cot- 
tage style; 2 miles farther, about a mile from the road, 
behind which is a lake surrounded by thriving planta- 
tions, MaedofuM of CUmronaMi cottage; and 1 nule 
more, the village and inn of ArUaigy with its Catholic 
chapeL This village stands on the border of Loch^nan^ 
ceaL It was in this bay that Prince Charles Stuart 
landed from the Dantelle, the ship that conveyed him 
from France, and took up his residence at Borrodale, 
on the 25th of July 1745. The natives point out the 
rock on which he stepped from the boat; and this spot 
is still venerated with feelings of respect. It was at 
Borrodale also, that he took refuge after his defeat at 
Cullodeu, and where after having experienced many 
surprising escapes, while wandering through the moun- 
tains to avoid his enemies, he embarked for France. 

From the neighbourhood of Arisaig, there is a 
r^pular ferry to Ardavaser, in Skye; or a boat may be 
procured to go directly by sea, round the point of Sleat 
into Loch Slapin, to visit the Spar Cave. The tourist 
will do well, however, to be on his guard against im- 
position in the rate of charge, as the boatmen at all the 
ferries are much disposed to take advantage of stran- 
gers, particularly if they go out of the usual course. 
The point of Sleat is nearly west of Arisug; and if a 
water-trip be preferred, the distance will be about 30 
miles to the Cave; but if the wind be un&voorable, 
or if the weather be calm, the passage may be tedious, 
in which case it will be more advisaUe to land at Ar- 
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daraser, 12 miles across, and go from thence by land. 
At the landing-place of Ardavaser, in Skye, there is 
no inn, so that the stranger must proceed to some 
distance before he can procnre such accommodation. 
From Ardavaser, there are two roads at the choice of 
travellers. One crosses the conntry to Dunscaieh 
Castle, Lord McDonald, a very old building on the 
east side of Loch Slapin and Loch Eyshort, distant 
about 7 miles, where a boat can be procured for cross- 
ing to the Spar Cave on the west bank of that loch; 
this however is only a foot-path. The other, though 
a made road for a considerable part of the way, is much 
long^, but as a more considerable portion of Skye is 
seen from it, strangers usually give it the preference; 
close to the road, 2 miles on, is ArmadcUe, the mansion 
of Lord McDonald, built of a species of marble with 
which Skye abounds. This is also a Government road 
lately finished; in passing along which, is a picturesque 
and striking view of the mountains of that part of the 
mainland around Loch Nevis and Loch Houm, called 
Knoydart. Three miles on, is the church of Sleai^ 
where is the monument erected to the memory of the 
great Sir James Macdonald, with a fine epitaph by 
Lord Lyttleton; 3 miles farther, on the right, are the 
house and ancient castle of Knock. From the road the 
sea is here lost sight of; and about 6 miles more, passes 
the village of Cambuscrossy on the bay of Isle Chwp- 
say, a safe and good anchorage for vessels in stormy 
weather, or while waiting a turn of the tide in Kyle 
JRhea, a narrow passage betwixt Skye and the main- 
land. Nearly opposite to Isle Oransay, the large tract 
of gneiss in Skye terminates, which had continued in 
this direction from the landing-place and the point of 
Sleat. A large tract of red and blue sandstone now 
commences, which continues unaltered till within a 
short distance of Broadford, and on the right to the sea. 
From Cambuscross the road passes through an exten- 
sive moor by the side of Lochrifi'Daal; and at 8 miles 
distance, the sea again comes in sight. Farther on, to 
the right, is the road to the ferry opposite Bemera; and 
fiuther will be seen the new fishing village of Kyle^ 
hackem; at a considerable distance, is Loch Carrony 
on the mainland, dividing the eiouwXiv^ ^i \K<qvsrD>««i^ 
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and Ross; and, stretclung to the north, are seen the 
bleak shores of Ross, projecting by different headlands 
into the sea. In front, are the islands of Scalpd and 
Rcuuay^ M'Leod; and on the left, the huge dark moun- 
tain of Bencallaich; at the base of which, 4 miles far- 
ther on, is the village and inn of Broadford; and near 
it, Canychattachany M'Kinnon. The red and blue 
sandstone terminates before coining to Broadford, and 
a new tract of limestone and shale commences, and 
continues till beyond Corrychattachan. To the north 
of this place, scarcely any other rock occurs but syenite, 
and various forms of trap. 

From Broadford the road to the district of Strathaird^ 
in which the cave is situated, strikes off by an unmade 
track from the new line of road; and here the stranger 
should procure a guide, as the path is not so well 
marked that it can be safely pursued, particularly at 
the head of Loch Slapin, 6 miles distant at the influx 
of the river, where the tide overflows the flat, which 
is cut up into hollows and is full of swamps. The road 
goes along considerable beds of marble, but is still very 
bad; and from the head of Loch Slapin to Kilmore, it 
is most wretched. From Broadford to Kilmore, is 10 
miles; but the cave is yet 4 miles farther, and it will 
save time and labour, if the stranger, instead of going 
round the head of the Loch, hires a boat at a farm on 
the east side of Loch Slapin, from which he can g^ 
directly to the cave. The most suitable time to get 
there is at high water, because when the tide is low, 
it is of more difficult access. The shore of Strathaird 
is an almost unbroken line of perpendicular rock, com- 
posed of indurated sandstone, of regular horizontal 
stratification, but divided by innumerable perpendicular 
fissures, many of which are filled with trap veins of 
various degrees of thickness. Indeed the whole coast 
is remarkable for its cliffs of 60 or 70 feet high, and for 
its numerous caves and fissures, which occupy more 
room in a given distance, than the solid parts of the 
cliffs; these are the consequence of the washing away 
of trap veins. One of these caves is held in estimation 
as the place of concealment of Prince CTharles Stuart. 
la Strathaird, is Strathaird HausBy McAllister. 
The great spar cave of Skye, is ntibjtod vn. Strathaird 
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upon the ^eurm of GhssruxkUey Dr. McAllister. The 
entrance to it from the sea, is peculiarly striking'; the 
rock is separated, as if to form a street of 500 feet in 
length, and above 30 in breadth, while on each side it 
is about 100 feet high. A gradual ascent from the 
water's edge, which at low ebb is rather difficult, brings 
the visitor to the mouth of the cave, a wild portal 
resembling a Grothic arch, opening to a passage silent 
and dismal, into which the sun's light has never en- 
tered, and where darkness holds her solitary and cheer- 
less reign. To explore this cavity, the light of torches 
or candles is necessary, and with these the visitors 
must be provided. The passage from the mouth of 
the cave is 9 feet broad, from 15 to 20 feet high, and 
level for 60 feet, when it begins to ascend by a steep 
pathway for 55 feet more. Here is a flat of some 
feet in breadth, where the stranger may stand a few 
minutes to breathe, before he goes feulher. To this 
part of the passage, the walls and top are black, and 
the rock bare. But the next ascent of 28 feet, sud- 
denly assumes the appearance of a snowy congelation, 
or of a solid cascade, and which is scrambled over with 
considerable difficulty. The irreg^arity of this pass 
will allow of some leisure to examine the sides of it, 
which now begin to show the splendid nature of the 
interior of the cave. Having attained the summit of 
this path, the breadth is found to be 8 feet, with a 
vaulted roof 12 feet high, and of such marmorean 
whiteness, all around being shining spar, that its lustre 
actually dazzles the eye. The right side of this arch, 
is supported by a regular Gothic column of admirable 
symmetry, projecting from the side of the cave for 
three-fourths of its circumference. Proceeding along 
this vestibule for 35 feet, the sides are seen to be 
adorned with beautifrd incrustations of various forms, 
while large sparry stalactites are suspended from the 
roof. This passage is nearly horizontal, and gradually 
enlarges to 10 feet in width and 40 feet in height. 
The stranger is then suddenly ushered, as it were, into 
a magnificent theatre, wholly composed of white shin- 
ing spar; and upon looking forward, he will observe 
that the space is abruptly extended to 20 feet in 
breadth, of a shape nearly dxc\i\»x. *^<^ X^qXXatssl ^^ 
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this space is fiOed ¥Pith water, resembling an immense 
white marble bath, the whole of which is surronnded 
with beantifal white spar, thrown into hundreds of 
grotesque fig^ures, and the roof is ornamented with in- 
numerable stahicdtes of different sizes. An opening 
on the opposite side of the pool, is supported by two 
admirable pillars (especially that on the right), which 
are more like the work of art, than the fortuitous ope- 
ration of incrustation. From the roof there is a con- 
stant dropping of water, and the surface of the spar is 
every where suffused with mobture, which will readily 
account for the manner in which this wonderful cave 
has been formed. 

Having descended to the bottom of the first rough 
path, if the visitor on his return from the cave, leaves 
some lights behind at the gateway of the upper grotto, 
and looks back, he will be much pleased with the mag- 
nificence of the portal. Though a visit to this cave be 
rather an arduous undertaking, the traveller of taste 
will not consider his time mispent. Even the gloomy 
mountains of Cuthullin, that rise in majestic grandeur 
in its neighbourhood, are objects not unworthy of 
admiration, as well from their altitude as from the 
memory of the mighty hero of the Celtic bard, whose 
name they bear, and who here often pursued the stag, 
and upon their cloudy summits held his aerial feast of 
shells. Should the traveller be disposed to take ad- 
vantage of his present situation, and visit the romantic 
mountain and coast scenery of Skye, he should cross 
Strathaird to Lock Scaoigy where the sea view is ex- 
tremely fine; the dark ridge of Cuthullin, with its 
numerous spiry and serrated projections, being flanked 
by the equally dark and lofty ridge of Blaven. On 
entering the bay, these summits disappear as they re- 
tire below the high skirts of the hills which descend 
into the sea, being varied by rocky islets and project- 
ing cliffs, and surrounding the spectator with a con- 
tinuous surface of bare and barren rock. Here silence 
and solitude seem for ever to reig^ amid the fearftil 
stillness and absolute vacuity around. 

The traveller may now return to Broadford, and 
may pursue his journey by land; or he may take a boat 
■*^d saii round the island. Proceed&ng northward by 
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land from Broadford, he will see on his right, at a dis- 
tance, the island of Pabba; nearer at hand GuiUenum^ 
further north, Sccdptu^ McDonald; and heyond it Longa. 
Farther on, he will see on his lefifc, Ben-Dearg and 
Ben-Chro; and on his right, LochAinori; after which 
is Sconsery where is a ferry. The road now turns to 
the left, and proceeds hy the side of Loch Sligachan 
to Sligachan Inn. Here it turns to the right, and pro- 
ceeds in a winding direction to Portree Kirk. Beyond 
Sligachan, a road turns to the left, which leads to Bra- 
cadale and Dunvegan. From Loch Sligachan towards 
the north, the whole country is composed of trap. At 
Portree, the road turns to the left, to Loch Snizort; 
hut the grandest scenery in the island, is along the 
coast to the north of Portree, hut to which there is no 
made road. At Holmcy upon this coast, is a remark- 
able cascade, and beyond Ru-na-braddan^ is another, 
both of the grandest description. The water of the 
latter falls over a vertical cliff of more than 300 feet in 
height (which is less than that of Holme), and the 
rocks in front are columnar. When the wind is high, 
very little of this torrent reaches the ground. Between 
these two cascades, is the Storr^ a scene of indescrib- 
able ruggedness and magnificence, which, though in 
some situations it would command the admiration of 
mankind, is here doomed to perpetual silence and de- 
solation, the foot even of the native seldom disturbing 
the repose of nature. From Ru-na-braddan to Loch 
Staffing columns of basalt occur not inferior to those 
of StafBe^ and greatly exceeding them in height, some 
of them being at least 200 feet high; these continue 
without interruption, round the point of Airds to 
Dunhdm C<zsde. 

Leaving Portree by the parliamentary road, cross 
the island to Loch Snizort, before coming to which, 
turn to the left;, and pass Snizort Kirk. Beyond it, is 
King^forottghy McDonald, and several lochs; and at 
about 22 miles from Portree, reach the ruins of Bun- 
tulm CaMky the original seat of the Sleat family, now 
Lord McDonald's. There is but little to be seen at 
this old castle, except the rocks on the shore, which 
are columnar, and at the point of Bum are of singular 
beauty. 
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The traveller haying now visited every thing worthy 
of ohservation in Skye, may return to Broadford or 
Sconser, where a hoat may he procured to conduct him 
to Raasay, on the east side of which, stands Brochd 
Castky M'Leod, which appears as if it were suspended 
in the air, at a great height; the conglomerate rock 
upon which it was built having fallen from under it, 
and left a large and entire portion of the walls appa- 
rently unsupported. From this he may retrace his 
steps, or proceed by the steam-boat from Isle Oransay 
to Fort- William or Glasgow. 
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XII. 

FROM GLASGOW TO INVERNESS BY THE 
CALEDONIAN CANAL. 



Glasgow to JFort- William, 170 w. — Corpacbf 4 m. — 
Loch Lochy, 8 m. — Loch Oich, 12 m. — ZA)ch Ness, 
- 9 m. — Length of Loch Ness, 22 m. — MuirtowHy 7 m.— 
Totaly 232 rmles. 

Having minutely described the voyage by the steam- 
vessel from Glasgow to Fort- William in Section X. 
we now proceed to conduct the traveller from that 
place to Inverness, by the route of the Caledonian 
Canal. Leaving Fort- William, the steam-vessel pro- 
ceeds a little way up Loch Eil, passing the mouth oi 
the river Lochy (at a short distance from which, is the 
castle of Inverlochy), and keeping several small islands 
on the left, to the basin at Corpach, the western ex- 
tremity of the Canal. Close to it, on the opposite Edde, 
in Canibus-na'Gaul Bay, the kirk of KihnaUie; and 
the monument erected to the memory of Colonel 
Cameron of Fassefem, who was killed at the battle of 
Waterloo. At Corpach are three locks. Here the 
passengers generally leave the boat and their luggage, 
and walk about a mile to a comfortable inn, with very- 
considerable accommodation for travellers.' About 20 
beds can be made up at this house; but when the steam- 
boat IS crowded with passengers, \t t^c^t^^ uo Utile 
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activity and exertion to secure a good one. About a 
mile beyond Corpaeky are eigbt connected locks, popu- 
larly called Neptanis StmrccLse^ each 180 feet long, 40 
feet broad, and 20 feet deep of water, and rising 64 
feet, to the level of Loch Lochy. The bridges are of 
cast-iron, and swing horizontally. After passing the 
night, which may be either done at the inn, or on 
board the steam-boat, which starts early in the morn- 
ing. On proceeding onwards, is seen, on the right, 
the river Lochy^ and the stupendous mountain Ben- 
nevis; 1 mile further, on the left, is Banavie Bum and 
Aqueduct; beyond which, on the right, is the Tor 
Casdey Cameron, situated on the north bank of the 
river Lochy. All the ground for many miles on the 
left, is the property of Colonel Cameron of Lochiel. 
More than 1 mile farther, on the left, is Stroney and 
the river Loy^ which flows into the Lochy; further, is 
Erachty Major- Greneral Sir A. Cameron; and 1 mile 
more, the villages of West and Ecut Moy, Near 2 
miles farther, enter Loch Lochyy before coming to 
which, is a regulating lock, of great dimensions. A 
new channel has been cut for the river Lochy, and the 
Canal now passes for a considerable way in its former 
bed, thus raising the lake at least 12 feet above its 
ancient level. At the entrance of the Loch, on the 
right, may be seen the mouth of the Spean River; 
about 1^ mile up which, is High Bridge^ and the great 
military road from Fort- William to Fort-Augustus. 
Close at hand is Mucomer, 

Loch Lochy is 10^ miles long, and from j of a mile 
to 1;^ mile broad. Its greatest depth is 76 fathoms, 
but at each extremity it varies from 5 to 20 fathoms. 
On the left, the spacious bay of Arkegg opens to view, 
into which a copious stream of water flows from the 
loch of Arheggy whose banks on the east and west are 
covered with immense forests of fir. At the eastern 
side of the bay of Arkegg, is the hill and house' of 
Cluness; farther, on the right, is Innerlui; to the south 
of which, is the road to Fort- Augustus, which keeps 
by the side of the loch for several miles. Soon after, 
on the left, is Glastard; on the right, is the small inn 
of Letter Findlay; and 4 miles fsurther, is the eastern 
extr^ity of Loch Lochy. Etota xSdl\% ^vdX \ft.wi \«i 
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seen Achnacarryy the ancient seat of the family of 
Lochiely and within a quarter of a mile of Loch 
Arkegg. About the year 1545, a severe battle was 
fought near the east end of the loch, between the 
Frasers under Lord Lovat, and the McDonalds of Clan- 
ronald, in which almost aU the gentlemen of the name 
of Fraser were slain. This battle is called JSlarlein, 
because the combatants on each side, threw off their 
upper garments, and fought in their shirts. Buchanan 
says, that the whole clan of Fraser would have per- 
ished, had not 80 of their wives been delivered of sons, 
after the battle, who aU grew up to manhood. At this 
conflict, Fraser of Foyers, who was severely wounded, 
was carried from the field of battle, by one Norman 
Gow on his back, to the top of Sui Chmman^ 8 miles 
from Loch Lochy, and above Fort' Augustus ; but Gow 
having an arrow in his side aU the time, found himself 
unable to proceed farther, and there, up<m pulling out 
the arrow, he expired. 

The steam-vessel is now raised to the smnmit level 
of the Canal, being 94 feet above the sea at Clachna- 
barry, and 90 feet above that at Corpach. The fall 
from Loch Oich to Loch Lochy is 9 feet 9 inches, and 
here some deep cutting is seen, in the space of 2 miles. 
Colonel M^Donnel of Glengarry, is proprietor of im- 
mense districts of country on the north and south sides 
of the Canal. Proceeding forward, pass on the right, 
Laggan, and enter Loch Oichy which is 3 miles long, 
about :^ of a mile broad, and from 5 to 26 fathoms 
deep. About 1^ mile forward, on the left, is Glen- 
garry House, Colonel M^Donnel of Glengarry, and the 
ruins of the old castle of Invergarry. A short way 
farther, is the river Garry, which flows from Loch 
Garry, at the mouth of which, in Loch Oich, is a small 
island. About 2 miles farther, on the right, is Aber" 
chaldeTy on the water of Callendar. From this to Foft^ 
Augustus on Loch Ness, is only 5 miles, which the 
Canal reaches by means of 6 locks. Nearly parallel 
with the Canal for several miles is the river Oich. 
Fort- Augustus, belonging to the Crown, although but 
a small place, is remarkable for the beauty of its situa- 
tion^ and for a r^ular fortification, with four bastions, 
And ibarracks for a number of so\d\eT«». On i\i« \c>it> \« 
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a road to Glen-Morriston, which is continued on the 
one hand to Inverness, and on the other to the Isle pf 
Skye, by Bemera Barracks. On the right, is a road 
to Inverness, and to Fort- William; as well as the 
road to Loch Hourn by Glengarry. During the hour 
and a half which the steam-boat takes to pass the locks 
at Fort- Augustus, passengers may land, and may here 
dine comfortably on shore. 

Loch Nessy into which the steam-vessel now enters, 
is the lai^est lake in the Glen more na K Aiba, or 
<^ Great Glen of Scotland," being about 23 miles long, 
from ^ to 1;^ mile broad, and having bold and steep 
shores, without a detached rock or sand bank. Its 
depth in the middle, is from 106 to 129 fathoms, and 
towards the sides, from 75 to 85 fathoms. The water 
of this loch, is remarkable for the singular property of 
never freezing. There is a road upon each side of the 
loch, and the scenery in some places is of the most 
romantic description. Leaving Fort- Augustus, see on 
the right, the Tarff River, which runs into Loch Ness; 
on the left, is Cherry Island House; farther on, is the 
mouth of the water of Morristouy which flows through 
Glen-Morriston, whose mountains are covered with 
great forests of fir timber. Some miles farther, on the 
right, is the house of Knochy; and at a distance, on the 
left, the mountain named MecUfourvonie, which rises to 
the height of 3,060 feet above the level of the lake. 
A few miles farther, on the right, is Foyers House, 
Fraser, and the river Foyers, upon which are the cele- 
brated falls of that name. The Foyers takes its rise 
among the mountains in the parish of Boleskine and 
Abertarfi^, and pouring through the vale of Foyers, falls 
into Loch Ness nearly in the middle between the 
eastern and western extremities of that lake. The 
falls upon this streatn are the most romantic in Bri- 
tain, the height of the three falls being about 270 feet. 
Here the steam-boat stops to allow the passengers 
time to view the principal fall, which is no less than 
212 feet. A romantic bridge has been thrown across 
the river by Mr. Fraser of Foyers, from which it is 
well seen ; but strangers not being satisfied with this 
view, generally scramble down the steep banks to the 
rocks below, where this adai\x^\d ^* ^<fcT«xws&\.T^vs^ ^*^ 
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Nature's power" is seen in perfection. The river 
rushes over the precipice with a noise like thunder, 
into a deep abyss, fbrmiog an unbroken stream as 
white as snow. From the violent agitation a spray 
arises, which envelopes the spectator, and spreads to 
a considerable distuice around him. This is undoubt- 
edly one of the highest falls in the world, and the 
quantity of water is sufficient to give it consequence. 
The ftdl of Niagara is 150 feet high, the falls of Mont- 
morenci, near Quebec, are 240 feet, and those of 
Chechai or Rewah, in the province of Gundwanee in 
the East Indies, are near d50 feet high.* 

Proceeding onwards, on the right is the old kirk of 
SoleMne, in ruins; and beyond it, on the military 
road, is the GeneraTs Hut, One mile further, on the 
right, is the point of JBkuik Hock; 1^ mile more, on 
the left, are the extensive ruins of the celebrated old 
castle of Urquhart or Urchardy belonging to the Earl 
of Seafield. It stands upon a projecting rock on the 
west side of Loch Ness, and commands an admirable 
view. The Loch washed the east wall, th^ other three 
sides having been fortified with a strong rampart, ditch, 
and draw-bridge. The buildings were large enough to 
contain 500 or 600 men. Edward I. in 1303, reduced 
it, and barbarously put the governor to death. In 1334, 
Robert Lauder, the governor, defended it against the 
English, who besieged it in fevour of Eidward Baliol. 
It was bestowed by James IV. on the Laird of Grant, 
the ancestor of its present possessor. 

To the north of the castle of Urquhart, is the kirk 
of Kilmuir, and the inn of DrumindrocheL Here on 
the right, is a considerable bay, from 10 to 20 fathoms 
deep. For 7 miles farther, nothing remarkable is to be 
seen; on the left, are the woods of Ohrieuihan; on the 
right, the kirk of Dares; 1 mile more, is AMowrie 
Hausey Eraser; and \ mile farther, is the ferry of Bona, 
The steam-boat now enters Loch Dochfowr; soon after 



* On the new-year's eve of 18S4, old styles a man named Sinclair, in 

tracing his steps on the narrow and perilous path between the upper 

and lower falls, lost his footing and fell to the bed of the river, over the 

steep and almost perpendicular side of the mountain, a height of 150 

feet. He remainea there all night, and on being discovered in the mom- 

u^ by a abepberd who was £>awn to the spot by his arks, the only 

^'ajury be was found to have sustained by t\uB tiemendoas fell, was the 

'dmkfeatkm of one of his thigli4)oiieB. 
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which, on the left is seen Dochfour Hofue^ Baillie* A 
little further on, is Lochend, where the steam -vessel 
leaves Loch Ness, and again enters the Canal. About 
S miles more, on the left, is Ddcroy; further on, is 
Doehgarroch and Donarmchray ; beyond which, is the 
old Castle of Ness. On the right, is the river Ness. 
Proceeding farther, on the left observe the Race Course^ 
and Kinmyliesy BaiUie; on the right, Ness-side House^ 
Eraser, and Bughty Grant, where the road to Inverness 
crosses the Canal. Here it descends by four locks to 
Muirtown ; at a short distance beyond which, are the 
basin and sea-lock at Clacknaharryy whence the Canal 
enters Loch Beaufyy an arm of the Frith of Morray; 
after which, reach Inverness. 

Having conducted the traveller through the whole 
length of the Caledonian Canal, it may now be proper 
to make a few remarks on this g^eat national under- 
taking, which cost upwards £1,000,000 of money, and 
required the unceasing labour of twenty years to com- 
plete. The whole length of the Canal, from Clachna- 
harry to Corpach, is 60 miles 37 chains; of which 37 
miles 32 chains pass through Loch Ness, Loch Oich, 
and Loch Lochy, leaving 22 miles 74 chains for arti- 
ficial cutting and embankments. The Canal is 50 feet 
broad at the bottom, 110 feet broad at the top, and 
contains a depth of nearly 20 feet of water. It is in- 
tended to admit frigates of 32 guns, and merchantmen 
of the lajgest size. 

The cBfeculties attending the formation of this canal, 
were very considerable. One artificial embankment 
is 1000 yards long and 12 feet high. The locks are 25, 
and the lock-gates 38. Near Inverness, too, the soil 
was so porous by reason of sand and gravel, that in 
pits sunk for trial, the water rose and fell with the tide. 
These and other difficulties, however, were overcome, 
by the perseverance and ingenuity of the distinguished 
surveyors and engineers appointed by Government to 
superintend and execute the work, and it was success- 
fully completed and opened on the 30th day of October 
1822. On that day, the Loch Ness steam-boat, ac- 
companied by two smacks, \eh the locks at Muirtown, 
and proceeded on the first voyage through the C«&»L» 
amidst the firing of cannon, MkA. \\i<e ^««rvn.^ c^ ^^ 
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immense assemblage of spectators. Trading vessels 
make the voyage from end to end, in three or four 
days, according to the state of the wind; which is at 
least one-half less time than they could have reached 
the same place by the Pentland Frith and Cape Wrath, 
with wind, tide, and weather in their favour. The 
steam-boat, of course, proceeds from one end to the 
other with much more rapidity. The number of miles 
pud for by a trading vessel, is 62, and the rate is about 
one farthing a mile register tonnage. 

The town of Inverness, situated on both sides of the 
Ness at the point where that river discharges itself into 
the sea, is well built, and is considered the Capital of 
the North Highlands. Its population, by the census 
of 1821, was 12,264; and since then it has considerably 
increased. To the traveller, this place offers many 
attractions. It is situated in the centre of a wide dis- 
trict, at once interesting from its romantic scenery and 
its historical associations. Inverness is a place of very 
great antiquity. It was the Capital of the Picts in the 
6th century, when St. Columba left Icolmkill and 
came to the Pictish court, with the pious design of 
converting Brudoeus II. to Christianity. In 1067, it 
was erected into a royal burgh by Malcolm Canmore. 
Robert Bruce took it in 1310, and Montrose defeated 
Colonel Urrey in its neighbourhood in 1645. In 1649, 
it was seized by Middleton and Munro for Charleys II. 
but was soon retaken by the Parliamentary General. 
In 1745, it was occupied by the army of the Pretender, 
previous to the fatal battle of Culloden. 

The principal buildings in Inverness, are, the Court' 
house, having a beautiful tower and spire 150 feet high; 
the Academy, a spacious and elegant structure; the 
Assembly Roams, erected in 1789, for the nobility and 
gentry of the north, who annually meet in October; 
and the Infirmary, a handsome modern edifice. Over 
the Ness, there is a fine stone bridge of seven arches, 
and a modem wooden one. 

On the south-east of the town, once stood the ancient 

castle, in which, according to Boece, Duncan was 

murdered by Macbeth. Although other chroniclers lay 

the scene of this tragedy elsewhere, it is certain that 

the old cafltle of Inverness was raxed to i3d^% ^o\avd by 
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the son of the murdered monarch, Malcohn Canmore, 
who erected a new one on the opposite side of the hill. 
The prospect from the site of the latter, which was dis- 
mantled hy the army of Prince Charles, is extensive, 
commanding not only a view of the Frith, the passage 
of Kessock, the river Ness, the picturesque hill of Tom- 
naheurickf but abo of numerous groupes of distant and 
striking mountains. To the north of the town, on the 
summit of Craig Phadric, are the remains of one of 
the most complete vitrified Forts in the kingdom. At 
a short distance from Inverness, is Culloden Moor, the 
field where the destinies of the Stuarts were sealed. 
The graves of those who fell that day, are yet distin- 
guishable by the verdant surface of grass; whUe, at 
the western extremity of the heath, may still be ob- 
served the waU through which Argyle burst with the 
militia, and aided by the cavalry, decided the deadly 
conflict. From that hour the war-cry of the clans has 
ceased — the obnoxious distinctions muntained between 
the wealthy plebeian and proud patrician have been 
softened down — and the Jacobite claims have been 
universally transferred to the House of Hanover. 
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XIII. 
FROM OBAN TO MULL, STAFFA, & lONA. 



1. To Arross hy the Sound of Mull, 26 m, — Staffa, 

17 m. — lona, 12 m. — Total, 55 miles. 

2. To Tobermory hy steam — thence to Staffa and lona. 

Having conducted the stranger to Oban by the now 
usual conveyance of a steam-vessel, we would recom- 
mend that village as the most convenient place on the 
mainland, for taking a vessel or boat to any of the wes- 
tern islands. During the season when travellers usually 
visit the islands, boats are always to be had at Oban, 
to carry passengers either to the nearest landing-place 
in the island of Mull, or along the sound of that island 
to Arross, which is much to be preferred to the route 
by llie ordinary ferry, A 8.te«xa-\)Q%X ««^% Q^Rasssss^^&>l 
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from Glasgow to Tobermory in sammer, and also 
occasionally visits Stafia, tiiua, Mull, &c. 

Leaving Oban by the route up the sound of Mull, 
see on the right of Oban Bay, the ancient ca«tle of 
DunoUie or Dunolicht. From thii^ to the opeiung of 
the sound of Mull, the course is nearly west, and the 
distance is about 12 miles. From different places in 
the sound, some fine and very extensive prospects of 
the mounttuns on the mainland are obtained. Here 
ore seen the Etupendous mountains or ridges of Ben- 
nevis, Cruachan, and Bennahua, of Lorn, Appin, Ard- 
gour, Morvern, and Mull, forming a group that must 
interest and astonish every beholder. For some time 
the island of Lismore lies opposite, but after entering 
the sound of Mull, it lies on the rig-ht ; and on the left, 
is Loch Don. Near the point of Lismore, during ebb 
water, is seen the Lady Roek, so named from the fol- 
lowing circumstance: M'Lean of Duart Castle was 
married to a daughter of the Earl of Argyle; but they 
had no children, and he was unfaithfiil to her bed. 
In a fit of jealousy, his lady mixed poison with a 
medicine he was about to have takeu; n servant, how- 
ever, wliohad accidentally tasted it,died in consequence, 
and as a punishment, the lady was placed upon this 
rock at low water, to perish by the return of flood; 
drowning being in those days the death inflicted upon 
ladies for a capital crime. She was rescued and taken 
ofi^ the rock by four brothers, named M'Lean, who 
conducted her in safety to ber father, but dared never 
retnm to Mull. M'Lean of Duart, when 89 years of 
age, was murdered in Edinburgh while in bed, by his 
wife's brother, the first Campbell of Cawdor, who 
obtained that estate by the forcible abduction of the 
injant heiress. A song composed on the murder of 
M'Lean, is stiU chanted in the Highlands. The tradi- 
tion forms the ground-work of Miss Joanna Baillic's 
play, of the Family Legend. 

A short way farther, on the left, is Duarl Castle, the 
ancient patrimonial inheritance of the M'Leans. It is 
of great size; is boldly situated on a rock of consider- 
able elevation; and with its ivy-mantled walls, forms a 
very striking and romantic object. It was till lately 
gurrisoned as a royal fortress, hy a 4c«vc\\wvwnt of 
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toldiers from Fort- William, but is now fast hastening 
to decay. During the existence of clanship, it was 
the frequent scene of discord; and, like almost every 
ancient fortress in the Highlands, numerous interesting 
incidents of local history are connected with it. Close 
to it, is a bay of the same name, on the opposite side 
of which, is Ahnacroish* To the right, is the opening 
of Linnhe Loch^ separating the island of Lismore from 
the mainland of Monrem. On the north side of Lis- 
more, is the ruined castle of Aehendmn; and farther 
o£P, on the shore of Morvern, is Glensanda Cctstley also 
in ruins. Nearer at hand, on the right, is the rugged 
point of ArdenrtddeTf from which stretches to the west- 
ward, the fine bold shore of Ardtomish, A short way 
forward, on the left, is the church of Craignuir, In 
front, are the old Castle, and Point of Ardtomishy 
forming a picturesque view, and sloping gently into 
the sea; below which, is the bay where Robert the 
Bruce and his gallant associates cast anchor, when 

*' Rent was the sail, and 8train*d the mast. 
And many a leak was gaping fast, 
And the pale steersman stood aghas^ 
And gave the conflict o'er.'* 

And when they beheld — 

<< Ardtomish, on her frowning steep 
*Twixt cloud and ocean hung.— 
Hewn in the rock, a passage there 
Sought the dark fortress by a stair 
So strait, so high, so steep; 
AVith peasant's staff, one valiant hand 
Mig^ht well the dizzy pass have mann'd, 
'Gainst hundreds arm d with spear and brand, 
And pluDg'd them in the deep." * 

Of this castle little now remains; but its site is very 
romantic, having an extensive sea view along the sound. 
Originally of Danish formation, it became the inher- 
itance of the Lords of the Isles, after the expulsion of 
that people. From its peculiar situation, on a point of 
land easily defended, and readily communicating with 
their other possessions on either hand, it was often the 
rendezvous of their numerous vassals, assembled to 
receive their arbitrary laws; to be marshalled for the 
field, or to display the pomp of lordly power. Above 
the Castle, is the house of Ardtomish, Gregorson. 
Farther on, is the entrance to Loch Auline, an arm of 
the sea running into the mainland about 4 miles; at 

• Scott's « Lotd oi t\ift AAeiO' 
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the extremity of which, is the ancient Castle of that 
name, also a ruin { which with the Loch, skirted with 
copaewood, is worthy of eKami nation. 

Nearly opposite to Ardtornish, is Scalmdale, or 
Maeeduter's Bay, a good ani^horage. In passing along', 
on tlie right, are the chitrch of Ketl, and several farm- 
houses; on the left, Pennygoion and Callackillff f ou 
going into Arross Hay, KiUurtdine Castle oa tlie right; 
and at some distance along the sound, the hills of Ard- 
namurchan. The castle of Arross was another princely 
residence of the Lords of the Isles; and daring the 
period of their independence, was the frequent seat of 
their councils, as well as the strong-hold which insured 
their personal safety. Here Robert the Bruce, after 
his final establishment on the Scottish throne, paid a 
visit to the Lord of the Isles; and there is still extant 
a charter, dated at Arross and signed by Robert, be- 
stowing upon one of Macdonald's vassals, who had 
assisted at Bannockbum, certain lands in Ardnamur- 
chan. At An'oss there is a small inn, where every 
attention is paid to strangers; but travellers are not to 
expect in the Highlands, the same comforts which 
better irequented situations afford. 

The Island of JduU, on which we now land, is the 
third in point of size of all the western islands. It is 
of an irregular form, being at its south end about 30 
miles brood, and about 25 miles from south-east to 
north-west. The surface is very unequal, and the 
roads, though better than formerly, might still be im- 
proved. The prevailing rock is trap, which spreads 
over the whole island, except in the district called Ross, 
gome small stripes along the shore, and at the moun- 
tain Benmore, elevated 3,097 feet above the sea. The 
western extremity of Ross is granite, after which, 
towards the east, occurs mica slate and quartz rock. 
To the north of Benmore syenite occurs, and lime- 
stone is met with on the south shore of Mull. A little 
coal has been found at Artun and Carsaig, hut in nei- 
ther case worthy of working,* 

* Id pHSflLDf up Loch Fyzief or a 
the Kiund of Mull, the triTeUer w 
great colam}ii of liiiU whitish smoke ascenclmg 
perceive a strung' Jiaogrevahle smell. Ttww or 
i"S of kelp, which was once cinitd on to » p' 
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From Arross, gmdes ean be procured to direct the 
traveller towards the celebrated basalticislandof Staffa^ 
and its magnificent caye; aad he may either get a horse, 
or may walk to the head of Loch^na-Kedly a distance of 
3^ miles, where, in general, a boat and 4 men (for 
which the charge is a guinea and a-half), can be hired. 
Here, indeed, there is no inn; but by going down the 
north side of the loch, and passing several £urm houses, 
the stranger will find an inn at Ulva. Near the head 
of this loch, are Chroolin and Knock; behind which^ 
rise some of the great mountains of Mull; Benmore 
and Mamdahug, where the deer browse in security, 
and the black cock and grouse associate in numerous 
covies. Ulva is an island, 6 miles from the end of the 
lodi; and here, in the season when travellers are ex- 
pected to come, boats and men are always in readiness. 
Near the inn, is Ulva House^ Macdonald. The boat- 
m»a are g^ood judges of the weather, and when it is 
safe and practicable to reach Staffa; and, should the 
stranger forget it, they will put him in mind of taking 
some provMider f<Hr the voyage, which commonly oc- 
cupies, if lona be included, a whole day. Staffa is 
computed to be about 9 miles south-west from Ulva. 
Several islands are seen in rowing along, with the 
names of which, the boatmen are acquainted. 
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2. Route by Tcbermory to Staffa and Zona, 

As steam-vessela now ply regularly between Glas- 
gow and Tobermory, the route by Arross is almost 
entirely selected. Vintors going to Staiflh generally 
prefer dbie more comfortable conveyance afforded them 



Hbtb wwteni wtyiiUwA. The sM-wced from which the kdp is madB, k 
cut every three years. It is cut at low, and floats at high water, is en- 
closed in the bi^ht of a rope hnoyed up by pieces of wood or bimdkes of 
sea-weed, and is drawn within high-water mark^ where it is left o» the 
shore. It is then dried, and bumea in a small colfer of turf or stone, the 
weed itself senriag for fueL About 2i tons of aes-weed are required'lo 
form a ton of kelp. 

The maaofiictnre of kelp is now almost, if not eotirdy snnihilatedL 
Previous to the reduction of the duty on Barilla, kelp which at one time 
brought from £16 to £80 per ton, wasktefy aold in Liverpool at £2 : IQt. 
from which price, frvig^t and other chams had to be deducted, The 
hMt act of the L^islature in reference to Barilla, has therefore eiven the 
dflnth-bkmr to the only manufitictttre nossewed by a district oi country 
allowed to be the nursery of the naval and military «tceQi^bL!Q£^&)ft^a&!- 
yfaik 
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by Steam, to the mnoertaiiities attendimg an exposure 
in 'an open boat. r 

Continuing therefore np the Sound of Mull for slhaat 
9 miles, during which few objects of interest occur, 
the stranger enters the bay of Tobermory, an excellent 
Imrbour, in so far as it affords security firom almost 
every wind that blows. The lower part of the town 
extends in a sort of crescent round a part of the bay, 
and is formed of substantial well-built houses, in front 
of which is a narrow flag or pathway, a thing by no 
means common in Highland towns. The old town, 
consisting in a great measure of turf-bmlt cottages, 
stands considerably elevated above the new, and is 
much more exposed to the violence of the weather. 
A Grovemment church and school-house have been 
lately erected, which take away much of its former 
^gj i^pearance. The better class of inhabitants are 
to be found in the lower town, where they form among 
themselves a very agreeable, though rather a limited 
circle of society; to which strangers, with any preten- 
sions to respectability, may find a very easy introduc- 
tion, and experience much of the frank hospitality 
which disting^shes the well-bred classes in the High- 
lands. 

During the time when kelp and wool were in de- 
mand, Tobermory was a place of considerable trade. 
Since the stagnation, however, in these two particular 
branches, it has deteriorated much; and there is seldom 
any bustle, except when emigrant vessels are going 
out. On the south side of the bay, is Drumfith the 
elegant mansion of McLean of ColL 

There is a pretty good inn, to which is attached a 
reading-room, supported by the gentlemen of the place, 
to which strangers are very freely admitted. There 
are also various lodg^g-houses, where visitors of re- 
tired habits may be accommodated. 

The steam -boat, in summer, generally arrives at 
Tobermory in the evening, and leaves, for Staffa and 
lona, in the morning — ^returning again the same day. 

Amongst the few historical incidents connected with 

Tobermory, the blowing up of the Florida in 1588, is 

the most conspicuous. That unfortunate vessel was 

jone of the famous Spanish Armada, and \uKnn% been 
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driven off her course, had sought shelter in the bay of 
Tobermory. The circumstances attending the catas- 
trophe, are not properly understood. By some it has 
been said, that the tragic event was occasioned by a 
person belonging to Dunbarton, of the name of Smol- 
let, who, at the instigation of Queen Elizabeth, was 
induced to proceed to Mull, for the purpose of effects 
ing either the capture or the destruction of the stray 
vessel, and that by his means the explosion was pro- 
duced. This account, however, is extremely doubtful. 
It can scarcely be supposed, that Elizabeth was better 
informed of the description of vessels that were riding 
at anchor in the Scottish harbours, than James, who 
does not seem to have been apprised of the occurrence. 
From documents still existing, it appears that the 
Spaniards^ during their stay at Tobermory, took part 
in a feud which at that time was raging between the 
McLeans of Duart, and the laird of Islay. And it is 
possible, that a spirit of revenge may have prompted 
some of the vassals of the latter to commit the deed. 
It is still more probable, however, that the afiBur was 
entirely accidental. It was given out, that treasure 
to a considerable amount, was on board of the ship; 
and this impression was so strong, that the Earl of 
Argyle,in connection with some Elnglishmen, attempted 
to recover it by means of diving apparatus. The 
scheme, however, was attended with very little success ; 
and except a few pieces of eight, a golden chain, some 
brass cannon, beads, teeth, and a small quantity of 
pins, nothing of consequence was recovered. . There 
is one circumstance which requires to.be noticed, as it 
appears to corroborate the opinion, that the explosion 
may have been accidental. One Dr. Beaton, the 
medical attendant of the Duart family, and the most 
celebrated physician in the Western Isles, was on 
board at the time the vessel blew up, and sitting on 
the upper deck, from which he was driven ashore, but 
strange to say, he escaped unhurt, at least with very 
little injury, as he lived a great many years afterwards. 
His tombstone is, at this day, pointed out in the island 
of lona. Various traditions are still current in Mull, 
respecting the unfortunate vessel and her crew. 

On nearing the Island of Staff Oy^Xsi c/s^sskgak \st- 
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matioQ gradually beoomes visible. Towards the south, 
it i^pears abmpt and precipitous; and when wiliiin 
200 or 300 yards, where the mouth of the caye opens, 
the eye is riretted upon the spot. When the boat ap- 
proaches dose to it, the beholder is, for some time» 
other lost in silent admiration and wonder, or utters 
jome involuntary ejaculation expressive of his feelings; 
hnguage cannot convey a just idea of the extraordinary 
ioUimity of the mouth of this cave, and the columnar 
fii^ade <m each side; nor can any painting give an 
adequate representation of its grandeur. The mouth 
of the cave is about 70 feet high, and about 35 broad, 
running back for 150 feet; the external top resembling 
the contracted Grothic arch. The cave gradually dimi- 
nishes in breadth, to its termination. It is wholly formed 
of basaltic pillars, containing from 5 to 8 sides, closely 
joined together, and the joints of the separate pillars 
accurately fitted into each other. The top and bottom 
of the cave, are composed of the ends of similar pillars, 
the upper ones corresponding to those below. The 
sea flows into it, and boats can go to the farther ex- 
tremity; but though the external aspe<^ of the cave 
is better seen by entering it in a boat, yet the most 
fiivourable time for visiting it, and some other curio- 
sities of the island, is during the period of low water. 
On each side of it, several of the columns have been 
broken off,, and what now remains, forms a footing by 
which visitors can pass nearly to the extremity of the 
cave. On the right side, at the entrance, are some 
broken columns descending like the steps of a stair 
into the sea. At different places on the shore, the 
columns have heea changed firom their perpendicular 
position, and are curved and distorted in a remarkable 
manner, though the columnar configuration has been 
preserved. From the constant swell of the sea around 
this island, even in the calmest weather, it is some- 
times difficult to land upon it; but when the weather 
permits a boat to approach it, even though the surge 
be considerable, there are many parts of the island 
where a landing can be safely effected. Parties fre- 
quently proceed into the cave with a piper at their 
bead, playing martial airs. The noise, though wild 
Aod grand^ is however most de«fen\n|^. 
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The island of Staffa, is about f of a mile in l^Qgth) 
and -^ a mile in breadtli* It is entirely basaltic, the 
upper surfiice of the piUais, and the top of the island, 
being covered by a confused collection of various stoniM 
compacted into a solid body. The old name of the 
cave, was << Uaimh Binn/' or musical cave, from the 
reverberation produced by the sound of the waves. 
The firing of a pistol within it, is little short of the 
report of a cannon. From the top of Staffa, many 
other islands may be seen; the most remarkable, be* 
sides Mull, are BuachaiUey a basaltic island; to the 
north, the Du6chman*s Ccg^; at some distance to the 
north-west. Coll; and dim in the horison towards the 
north, may be descried the mountains of CuthulHtiy in 
Skye. 

Leaving Stafiio, the course to lona in due south, and 
the distance is about 12 miles. In this tract, which is 
exposed to the full force of the Atlantic waters, there 
is generally a great swell of the sea, but it may be 
navigated with perfect safety. On landing in lana^ 
strangers are beset by the natives, ofiering for sale 
beautiful shells, which are found in the island. Mr. 
M<Le«i the schoolmaster, who has been long in tins 
place, is as expert as the once celebrated female at 
Roslin, in explaining the antiquities and pointing out 
the Uons of loneu The island owes its celebrity to 
the exertions of St. Columba, an Irish devotee, who 
fled in disgust from his native country, and settled in 
the island of Oransay. But as he could see Ireland 
from it, he retired to, and resided in lona, in order to 
fulfil a vow, that he would never again look upon that 
country. This was in the 6th century, and the island, 
from being the place of residence of this sunt, was 
named after him Icolnmkill, the island of Columba's 
CelL Anciently it was called lona or Ithona, the 
island of waves, and very frequently Hoia, Hma, and 
Hoiensis, or I, Y, and Hy (pronounced ee) ^^the 
island," a distinctive appellation derived from the 
sacred functions of Columba. Another appellation 
it received, was the Island of Nuns. It is not pro- 
bable, however, that the buildings now existing were 
founded so early; as the use of stone and lime was 
not resorted to till, it is believed, ti»w ^QSi ^«ms^ '^swt 
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thai period. Bat it is certain, that the island has ever 
since been considered as a place of great sanctity, for 
in it repose the ashes of many of the early Scottish 
mon a r chs and nobility, as indicated by the ancient 
tombHBtones, which are still very entire, and worthy of 
the observation of the antiquary. The buildings are 
remarkable, from having been erected at so distant an 
erai in a situation so remote, and from the important 
purpose to which, in a religious point of view, they 
were dedicated; for there, as Dr. Johnson appositely 
observes, *^ savage dans and roving barbarians derived 
the first principles of Christian faith." 

lona is 3 miles long, and 2 miles broad. It is sep- 
arated from Mull on the east, by a small navigable 
channel; its western side being protected by numerous 
rocky islets. The ground does not rise to an elevation 
greater than 400 feet. The population is about 450, and 
the rent £400 yearly, payable to the Duke of Argyle, 
who is the proprietor of the whole island. From lona, 
the islands of Colonsay, Jura, Scarba, &c. are visible.^ 

The buildings of lona originally consisted of the 
Cathedral (called Sodora, whence the first title of the 
Bishop of Man), two Monasteries (one of which was 
called Bancor), and six small Chapels. The first, or 
St. Man/ 9 Churchy is a fine fabric, built in the form 
of a cross, 164 feet long, with an extensive transept 
and choir, and a tower about 70 feet high. This is 
lighted on one side by a window, consisting of a plain 
slab perforated with quatrefoils, and on the other, by 
a circular light with spirally curved mullions. The 



* As the mineral(^ of this little island is reckoned remarkable, we 
shall mention a few thmgs connected with that subject. From the town 
to the bay of MartvTs, the prevalent rock is compact clay-slate, with 
horneblende and a little mica. Before the termination of this rock, a 
little from the town, is the only vein of black basalt in the island. Pro- 
ceeding to the south, below the bay of Martyrs, is a red granite, and 
beyond it, an irregular body of snow-white compact felspar, at least 100 
feet thick, and 600 feet long. After this, succeeds an argillaceous schis- 
tus, and then the marble of lona, long and well known in commerce; it 
is from 30 to 30 feet thick, dips to the east, about 100 yards being visible, 
but the best of it has been wrought out. A large sum was expended in 
this operation, and lost, though previous to its commencement a mine of 
wealth was anticipated, it contains steatite, dark green noble serpentine, 
and asbestos. Proceeding northward by the west side of the island, the 
prevailing rock is gneiss, variously combined with horneblende and mica. 
At Port-na-croish, pale green epidote either in large pieces, or in laminae 
imbedded in the gneiss, is abundant, with tremolite, actynolite, and 
pJstacite. There is a small vein of porphyTy m tYk& w>um %\^^ q& tW 

JsJand; and limestone, with mica and nob\e aer^nt^nft, occvit* wo\. Sax 

A-om MIoody Bay, 
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shafts of the piUars in the church are cylindrical and 
plain, surmounted with short capitals, often sculptured 
with grotesque figures. These pillars support ranges 
of pointed arches, above which is a second and smaller 
tier of arches, sometimes circular, and sometimes ter- 
minating in a sort of trefoil head. In the upper end 
of the chancel, the altar, a piece of marble 22 feet long, 
is said to have been placed; near to which, now stands 
the tomb of the Abbot M^Kinnon (a slab of micaceous 
schistus, with homeblende intermixed), on which is a 
well executed and entire figure of that personage, as 
large as life, in a cecumbent posture. A Latin inscrip- 
tion intimates, that he died in the year 1500. Oppo- 
site to it, and of the same construction, is the tomb of 
Kenneth M^Kenzie, Earl of Seaforth. On the floor, 
is the figure of an armed knight, curiously ornamented, 
and close to it, was the burpng-place of M^Leod of 
M'Leod. Swords, ships, and warriors are profusely 
sculptured on many of the other tomb-stones. 

To the north of the Cathedral, is the Chapter Houge^ 
with its arched roof still entire, and its stone seats as 
originally placed, betwixt two handsome arches sup- 
ported by pillars. Some of the Cloisters are still seen. 
An arcade once surrounded the court of what is called 
the College, at the west comer of which, lies a stone 
(representing a priest in his robes), named the Bladt 
Stone of lonoy over which the chiefs were wont to 
swear their most solemn oaths. Near this is a small 
cell, where the founder of the buildings is said to have 
been interred. The Tower, still remains, which may 
be ascended to nearly its summit by the original stair- 
case. Some ancient stone crosses are yet standing 
near this ancient pile, with inscriptions no longer in- 
telligible. Previous to the Reformation, there existed 
860 of various sizes and beautiful workmanship. Many 
of which, were carried away to adorn the streets of 
distant towns and villages; and in Cowal, there is a 
popular tradition, that a great number of crosses and 
tomb-stones were sunk in Loch Fyne opposite to 
Strachur, where, if we believe the fishermen of that 
place, they are still to be seen at low waitex. 

A short way to the weftt oi t\i^ C«X)afe^s^^ %\»sk^ 
the Chapel of St Oran, tlie com^wAoxi o^ ^V- C,^^a^^ 
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It is the most andent pile in lomu It is 60 ftet long 
by 29 feet brotd, and is supposed to have been built in 
the 14th oentoiy. The floor is nearly covered with 
dark-ooloored monumental stones, among whichy are 
those of St. Gran, of the Lords of the Isles, and of 
M^Qnarrie of M^Qoarrie. Near at hand, is the tomb 
of M^Kinnon, which is an elegant piece of scolptnre, 
with the date 1489. In the enclosure, named Reilig 
Oftmy it is said that 48 kings of Scotland, 4 of Ireland, 
8 of Norway, and 1 of France, are buried, from the 
unirersal impression which the sanctity of Columba 
obtained among distant nations. This place was like- 
wise the cemetery of many Highland chieftains, as the 
McLeans of Duart, Lochbuy, Coll, and Torloisk. To 
the south of these buildings, is the Nunnery** The 
Chapel is nearly entire, and about two-thirds of its 
Crothic roof, which was of neat worinnanship, and or- 
namented with various, figures and inscriptions (one 
of them pointing out the burying^plaoe of Lady Ann, 
Prioress of the Nunnery), of the Augustine order, un- 
fortunately fell to the ground. 

Mr. Rae Wilson, who travelled over the Holy Land, 
it appears has extended his inquiries to this island, so 
justly dencmiinated ** the Luminary of the Caledonian 
r^ons;'* for in summer 1830, with the assistance of 
others, he waa occupied in removing enormous quan- 
tities of rubbish which completely choked up the greater 
part of the Chi^l, particularly to the east, not only 
with the view of r^toring the walls to their usual height, 
but of discovering tomb-stones. Aftier great exertions, 
and meeting with violent opposition from the school- 
master, who was anxious that not a stone should be 
removed, this was accomplished; when he found the 
original altar, and brought to light many tomb- 
stones with effigies and inscriptions, particularly a 
beautiful piece of sculpture representing the decapita- 
tion of John the Baptist, &c; discoveries which can- 
not fail to give a greater interest to thb venerable 
spot. These excited the surprise as well as gratitude 



* The stones that form tiie structures in this interestiiig isUnd, are 
granite, gneiss, homeblende-slate, and clay-slate; the roo6 are covered 
with mica-slate; and the carved ornaments are formed of andstone. 

iSvreral coins of Charles I. were lately disooyeied by Mr. Rae Wilson, 

^erenS ^et under the ground. 
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of 8 crowd who assembled to witness the operations. 
As only a small part of the roof now remains^ and 
threatens to fall every moment, and as the eastern gable 
is also expected to bow to the ground, there is a loud 
call on the Noble Duke, to adopt proper measures 
to keep up this yenerable fabric Again, no door is 
in the place to secure this Chapel; in consequence of 
which, the whole interior is exposed to the intrusion 
of cattle, and depredations from barbarous hands, for 
the purposes of building walls and repairing houses. 
Mr. Wilson and his attendants also cleared the royal 
tombs adjoining the Cathedral, those of the abbots, 
bishops, and mighty chieftains, from the rubbish which 
concealed them; and all of them, with the inscriptions, 
are now distinctly seen. It is to be lamented, that 
the Royal Cemetery should also be exposed to cattle, 
from a fence not enclosing it, and that tomb-stones 
shoidd be erecting to the dead, spoiling, as they do, the 
antiquity of this spot; nor is a door placed on the 
Cathedral, to secure it from invasion. Mr. Wilson 
found the marble of the Cathedral and other venerable 
piles, exactly resembling that of Cleopatra's Needle in 
Eg3rpt. Had he been allowed to make other excavations, 
he might have brought many things to light highly im- 
portant to the antiquarian; but he found a jealousy as 
to every proposition he made. A handsome church is 
erected, and much in the Ehiglish style, fixmi the light 
windows of lead and diamond pane; also a neat manse, 
more resembling the lodge of an English nobleman. 
And further, a school-house has been built. It is an 
extraordinary fact, there is neither a midwife nor any 
medical person in this island; which is deeply felt, and 
is the cause of the loss of many valuable lives. The 
want of a proper inn, is abo complained of by travellers. 
Although the inhabitants are extremely poor, their 
religious attainments are remarkable. When a stran- 
ger lands, the first thing they solicit is tobacco, whieh 
is esteemed a g^reat luxury. They are polite; and one 
of their customs is, when passing a person who is in 
the act of milking a cow, a quantity of milk is offered 
gratis. The cows and pigs of the island, are of a bkok 
oolour. The waulking of cloth here, as a substitute 
fbr the falling mill, and \)y i«nk9&»ft ^Vo «v^% \si ^bssra^^ 
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and whose notes are raised in proportion to the time 
engaged in it, is tmly curious. Grinding com between 
stones or querns, as in ancient times, and as still per- 
seyered in, in India and Gallilee, is abo practised in 
this quarter. On the whole, as our limits prevent us 
mentioning many other highly interesting particulars 
regarding this ancient and holy place, we may merely 
recommend a visit to it; and conclude in the words of 
the g^at moralist, by observing, *< That man is little 
to be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of lona.'' 
. In returning from lona, on the right, is Loch Scridan; 
to the west of it, is the bold and rugged point of 
Gribon; about 8 miles from which, is a very large 
cave, called the cave of JiPEtnnon, a name at one time 
of some influence in Mull and Skye; and in compli- 
ment to which, many caverns in those islands ""were 
designated. M^Kinnon's Cave is 50 feet in breadth 
and height, and 224 feet long; the entrance is from 
the water's edge, and the bottom being formed of sea- 
sand, is perfectly level. 
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XIV. 

FROM TOBERMORY TO FORT-WILLIAM, 
BY STRONTIAN AND CORAN FERRY. 



Sirontian, 25 /». — Coran Ferry ^ 16 m, — Fort- William, 

8 m, — Total f 49 miles* 

This route, although abounding with objects of great 
natural curiosity, highly calculated to engage the at- 
tention of the scientific traveller, and diversified with 
scenery of the most romantic, beautiful, and interesting 
description, is perhaps less frequented than any other 
in the Highlands. This apparent neglect arises chiefly, 
if not altogether, from the circumstance of its having 
hitherto been omitted in the various Itineraries that 
have been presented to the public. 
On the return of the steam-vessel ircm Stafia to 
Tobermory, the traveller who wid;ifi& tA wiovd the 
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monotony of a second voyage throi^li the Sound of 
Mull, will have to engage ia boat to Loch Smneri^ 
which lies almost directly opposite to Tobermory. 
This conveyance he will have no difficulty in procur- 
ing, either to Gkn Sorradctle, Salen^ or Strantian. 

In crossing the Sound, the first object of interest 
on the left, is Mmgary CastLe^ once a seat of the chief 
of the clan Ian or Johnsons, the second house of the 
McDonalds, now belonging to Sir James Riddle. En- 
tering the Loch, on the right is the point of AvUsUm^t 
McLean; and about 3 miles beyond Mingary, on the left, 
is Arddeganish; 4 miles fiui;her on^ is GUn Borradah^ 
which is considered the ferry from Tobermory. On 
the left, about 3 miles from the point of Auliston, is 
the island Omsay, situated at the mouth oiLoch Teachus; 
the wild grandeur of the scenery which opens out to the 
view of the traveller, is such as cannot &il to excite 
emotions of surprise and delight in the mind of the most 
indifferent. Two miles farther, on the same side, is the 
island of Cama^ Forbes ; 3 miles farther, is Camusglass; 
next, at the distance of about 2 miles, is Glen Crepisde^ 
Stewart. Two miles £Eurther, is Camusallach. Two 
and one-half miles onward, is the point of Arderinish; 
3 miles beyond which, is LatuUey M'Lachlan, a sub- 
stantial well-built house, in which is still preserved 
the target used by the last chief of the clan Ian. Two 
miles fEuther on, i&Lidisdah; and 1 mile more, i&AchUcy 
Gregorson. Three miles onward, is Camocky Sir James 
Riddle, situated at the head of Loch Suinert The 
traveller will observe, there is no road on the right 
side of the Loch. If he intends, therefore, to proceed 
by land, he will not require to engage a boat farther 
than Glen Borradale or Salen; if to the former place^ 
which, as we have already mentioned, is considered 
the ferry from Tobermory, he will, after a walk of 5 
miles, pass Camusinis, between which and Glen Bor- 
radale, is the ruins of the Castle oiDungaUany formerly 
the seat of a very respectable branch of the clan Cam- 
eron: the head of which, was actively engaged in the 
rebellion of 1745. 

Four miles beyond Camusinis, is Sakn^ where there 
is an inn and harbour. A little way beyond the inn, 
the road branches off to the ngbt «iidL\^\ i(kiXcspDu^d&ft 
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lefty leading to the oenntry of Moidetre; tlM 8(niiiger> 
tkerefore, will keep to his right, and at the distanoe 
of ^ mile, he will pass Craprispky a singular rock, which 
i^pears at one time t6 have given way; and the trees 
which adhered to the fragments, are still growing in 
ail directions, and exhibit a most extraordinary mass 
of confusion, amidst which, foxes, wild cats, martins, 
pole cats, and other animals, find most convenient 
retreats. At the distance of 2 miles £Eurther on, is 
Begipok; and at 3^ miles more, is Camusein. Three 
miles onward, is BaudUkm; and about the same dis- 
tance, is the '< Grey hxnae^^ once occupied by the Ca- 
merons of Dungallan, now the residence of Sir James 
Riddle, Bart, of Ardnamurchan; a few yards beyond 
which, is StronJUcm iim, more generally known by the 
name of London kouie^ from the circumstance of its 
having been built in London of wood, by the Stron- 
tian Lead li'fining Ckmipany, and sent down from 
thence in pieces, and erected on its present site. The 
timbw fabric having decayed, it was rebuilt of stone and 
lime on the former plan, but still retains its original 
appellation. The house, except at fiurs and other pub* 
lie occasions, affords excellent aooommodati<m for the 
stranger. The road to the celebrated lead mhiea of 
Strontian, lies to the left of the inn, and runs throngk 
a very thickly peopled glen. The mines, whidi are 
situated about 3 miles from the inn, are fiunons lor 
having disclosed to the sdentific world, a new spedies 
of earth, which is distinguished by the name of etnm^ 
tUesn The characters of this mineral are these :«-it8 
colour is whitish or light green, its lustre commcm, its 
transparency intermediate between semi-transparent 
and opaque, its fracture striated, presenting obloog 
distinct concretions, somewhat uneven and bent, its 
hardness moderate, being easily scratched but not 
scraped, it is very brittle, and its specific gravity is 
from 3^ to 3.644. Independent of tinging flame of 
a blood-red colour, it is found to disagree widi barytas 
in its order of diendcal attraction, holdii^ an inter- 
mediate rank betwixt barytes and lime. One hnndbed 
parts of strontites are composed 60.21 of pure earth, 
da£0<Mf carbonic acid gas, and 8.59 of water. It was 
&18I diaeevered in 1790, and anAfiai Vf Df . Kirwan 
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and Dr. T. 0. Hope oi Edinbmgh. Hie mines are al 
present in the hands of Sir James Riddle the proprie- 
tor, who receives a tenth bar of all the lead produced 
by the workmen, who are allowed to work the ore as 
they find it most convenient for themselves. In con- 
sequence of the low price of lead, the mines for a long 
time have been very unproductive. 

On proceeding from London house, at the distance 
of 2^ miles, is CatTiocky situated, as has already been 
mentioned, at the head of the loch. * A little onward 
to the left, is Bengarbh (rough hill), where the Stron* 
tian catde-market is held. The road, which is pretty 
straight with occasional inequalities of no great eleva- 
tion, runs through a deep glen or tarbei, the hiUs on 
each side rise to a great altitude, the sides of which 
are torn and furrowed into innumerable chasms, formed 
by the mountain-streams, vdiich give a grand and pic- 
turesque effect to the stoney wilderness around. The 
fragments of decayed oak which occasionally meet the 
eye of the traveller as he proceeds, would almost in- 
duce the belief, that the wfaote range of the tarbet had 
once been one entire forest. 

About 5 miles from London house, a stream crosses 
the road which marks the boundary between the dis- 
tricts of Suinert and Ardffour* From an elevated point 
of the road, a little beyond the boundary line, at cer* 
tain times of the tide, Loeh Suinert and Lock lAnnlu 
may be both seen. About a mile fiuther on, to the 
left, is a sing^ar stone called dach-norgowie (stone 
of the winds); it appears to have either been split in 
the middle by lightning, or one part of it to have been 
very neatly placed on the other, by an immense effort 
of human strength. Near it, are a few small stones 
placed in a circular form, which the antiquarian, who 
is not over-scrupulous, may fancy the remains of a 
druidical cirde. ^ 

A little way beyond Clach-n»-gowie, is Scrone-garbh 
Bin (point of the rough hill). Here a most interest- 
ing scene bursts at once on the eye of the traveller. 
Loch Leven, with the Pass of Glencoand its surrounding 
mountains, are seen in the distance; while Loch Linnhe 
and its long rocky barrier, the oourse of the Sanda as 
it mslies down its rough prec\pVUm% ^QawA.^^^'foSdDL^dB^ 



houHO of Inversanda, lying almost under the eye of the 
spectator, form a vety pleasing and highly romantic 
for^round to the picture. 

After descending from Su-one-garbh Bin, the road 
winds to the left, and croaking a bridge from which a 
limited bnt very romantic view is presented of a corrie, 
the favourite resort of the red deer. It may also be 
remarked, that ptarmaganf are numerous in most of 
the high mountains in the neighbourhood. 

About a mile farther, is Inversanda, M'Lean. The 
road now approaches Loch Linnhe, aod turning again 
to the left, proiieeds along the side of it; the shores 
and mountains with which it is bounded, occasionally 
displaying scenes of wild magnificence not easily to be 
imagined. After passing the most romantic part of 
the road, the traveller reaches the bridge of Saktchan, 
from whtcli he has a view of Gietigour (glen of the 
goats), a wild and almost trackless desert, frequented 
also by red deer. The next object is Salaehan House, 
M'Lean, exactly 3 miles from Coran Ferry, towards 
which the road runs thi^ugh a mosa. On the left, is 
Ardgour House, M'Lean; farther on, is the ferry of 
Coran, with an inn, where comfortable accommodation 
may be had. 

After crossing the ierry, the traveller will find the 
road winding northward along the side of Loch Lianhe, 
till it reaches Fort-William, a distance of 8 miles. 
For a short description of which, see Section XII> 



XV. 
FROM OBAN TO LOCHGILPHEAD. 



To Coaifail, 17 m.—Barbr€ck,*8 m.—Kilmartin, 7 m. 
— Lochgilphead, 8 m. — Total, 40 miles. 

As the steam-vessels, on their return from Stafiii and 
lona, almost invariably stop at Oban, the traveUer has 
an opportunity of divereifying his route, by returning 
to LocAgilphead by land, through a country abounding 
in seeaery of the most magnificent dewitivtion, and 
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rendered hig-lily intereatiag by the ancient memorials 
of savage warfare, which are visible along the line of 
road he has to traverse. Although comparatively 
unfrequented, in coDsequence of the more easy and 
expeditious conveyance by etteam; yet the road ia auf- 
£ciently supplied with stages, where the stranger, who 
is not over fastidious, may find very tolerable accom- 
modation. 

Tlie road, which lies in a southerly direction from 
Oban, proceeds for about a mile without much eleva- 
tion being perceptible. After which, it begins to 
ascend, and at a turning of it, the traveUer, on looking 
behind, will have a very interesting view of the bay of 
Oban, the islands of Mull, Kerrera, and Lismore, with 
the hills of Morvern and the Sound of Mull. The road 
from this point winds away among the hills, where 
little glimpses of variegated mountain scenery occa- 
sionally break ont to the eye, and enliven the heathy 
wilderness around. At the distance of about 4 miles 
from Oban, the road descends into Glen Feuchan, 
which presents to the eye almost every object calcu- 
lated to give harmony, beauty, and pictorial effect to 
a landscape. It has been much admired as a fine spe- 
cimen of Highland scenery. In the upper end of it, 
is Lock Nell, not iar from which, and in sight of the 
road, is a distillery and a small public-house, called 
Clatth. The road, however, turns off to the right at 
some distance from these, aiid continues in a southerly 
direction by the side of a very pleasant little trouting 
stream, which runs out of Loch Nell and empties itself 
into Loc/i Feuchan, an arm of the sea much frequented 
by salmon. The Glen, during the short course of the 
stream, is of considerable width, and enlivened by the 
Parish Manse, a building of more elegance and of 
greater dimensions than what generally falls to the 
lot of the Highland clergy. Near it, amid a clump of 
trees, is the former parsonage, now converted to a barn. 
Not far from the confluence of the river, stands the 
mansion of Glen Feuchan, pleasantly situated in the 
midst of shady woods. 

The road now crosses a bridge, and serpentines 
along the side of the loch through the skirts of a wood, 
rendered highly interesting; fc^ VW fteu^ewV. wk».^ictics 
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of delig'htful sylvan retreats, rocky, wild, and beautiful ; 
where the sweet-briar, snow-drop, wild pink, and all 
the simple children of tlie woodlands, hang- in rich pro- 
fusion, aflbrding a, sight gratit"ying to the eye and re- 
fretthing to the sense. The road continues through 
these umbrageous shades for about 1^ mile, when it 
reaches Nepach, where the prospect widens, and a 
more extensive view of the Loch is obtained, with its 
three islands, the largest of which is called EUan-na- 
nusff (island of the skin). A short way farther on, 
KtiUnver, where there is a bridge, a church, and a 
pablic-house. The road here divides; one branch of it 
leading to Easdale, distant about 8 miles, where the 
traveller, if time will not permit his proceeding to 
Lochgilphead, may overtake the steam-vessel. The 
other road passes the north end of the church; and as 
it proceeds, increases in interest and beauty, being 
delightfully enlivened with a diversity of scenery, 
chiefly of a sylvan character. About sbc miles on- 
ward, the road runs along a line of precipitous rocks, 
down which the river Otit dashes from one declivity 
to another, till it reaches a depth that can scarcely be 
viewed from the parapet wall that protects the road, 
without a feeling of awo and apprehension. About 
two miles beyond this, is tbe little village of CoalfaU, 
at the inn of which, pretty tolerable accommodation 
can be obtained. 

After leaving Coalfail, a very picturesque waterfall 
appears among the mountains to the left, and Lock 
Melford, a very beautiful arm of the sea, spreads itself 
out to view on the right. About \ mile farther on, the 
loch disappears, in consequence of the road taking a 
circuit round the base of a hill. This interruption of 
the view continues only for a short distance, when the 
road again descends to the loch, and runs along the 
side of it, with little deviation, for about 3^ miles, 
exhibiting in its course, views of Dura, Scaipa, S/tuna, 
and other islands, in the distance. About a mile &r- 
ther on, and near the point of Craignish, the road 
turns inland to the left, aod increaaeH in picturesque 
beauty as it advances. Opposite the little farm vil- 
Jage of SarbhuU-bkull-lain, the traveller, on turning 
round, will be gratifled with a prospect, vicVi in pic- 
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torial efPecty and presenting a study for the painter, 
perhaps nnrivalled in the whole range of British 
scenery. About a mile farther on, the road descends 
and crosses a bridge, from which the view is also very 
attractive. At the bottom- of the descent, on the left 
stands the elegant mansion of JBarbrecky Greneral 
Campbell; opposite to which, on the right, is Barhreek 
Inn, where tolerable accommodation can be obtained. 
A little beyond Barbreck, the road takes a mountun- 
ous direction, and rises to a considerable elevation, 
affording a very interesting view of Loch Craig^ish, 
with its range of barren rocks running through it. 
Higher up among the hills, on the left of the road, 
there is one of the hu^est class of cairns, measuring 
about 75 paces in circumference, and having a stone 
folly 14 feet high, standing on the west side of it; a 
range of small stones, of the same description as those 
of which the cairn is composed, and measuring about 
three feet broad, extends from it to the brow of the 
hill, and probably covered the bones of the less distin- 
guished combatants. It would be vain to hazard a 
conjecture respecting the date of the occurrence which 
these fragments of the olden time appear to commem- 
orate. They are, nevertheless, well deserving the 
attention of the traveller, not only from their magni- 
tude and distinct character, but also from the wild and 
gloomy scenery with which they are surrounded. On 
advancing, the country assumes a still wilder and more 
romantic appearance, displaying, at the various turn- 
ings and elevations of the road, scenes of rugged 
grandeur, sublimity, and beauty, hardly to be sur- 
passed. After some time, the road again descends, 
and winds along the margin of a deep ravine, down 
which a stream of water dashes from one rocky decU- 
vity to another. A little farthei* on, the road makes 
a turn round the base of a hill, opening up to the 
view a more extensive prospect of the Glen. The 
stream still continues near the line of the road, and is 
heard, at g^reat depth, brawling and dashing forward 
on its rocky course. On the top of a hill, on the right, 
is now seen the ruins of Camcuarie Ccude^ once this 
seat of the Bishops of Argyle. Opposite Camasarie, 
is the road leading to Inverar^ b^ Ak^^ F^td^ ^wifQEsfist 
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on, is the old Castle of Kilntartin, aituated on a height 
to the left, and at present occupied by cottars or suh- 
tenaotai at a short distance, is the Tillage of Kilmar- 
Uh, which contains a pretty comfortable inn. 

The churdiyard of KUmartin has mnuh to engage 
the notice of theantiijuary. Besides a number of monu' 
mental remains belonging to families, who formerly 
resided in the neighbourhood, it is enriched with va- 
rious specimens of crosses and tombstones, carried off 
from lona during the ferment of the Keformation. 

About ^ mile from Kilmartin, at a turn of the road, 
and in a field to the right, stand five npright stones, 
placed there to mark the situation of some ancient 
battle-field. Onward about ^ of a mile, is the little 
village of Sherhhin, beyond which is a large cairn, 
well deserving of notice. Beyond this, is Dunchragig, 
near which, in a field to the right, stand seven more 
stones, such as tho^e already mentioned, marking 
either anothei' scene of blood, or a continuation of the 
one already alluded to. A little farther on, to the 
right, is Ballamanack, a small farming village, where 
a house of some antiquity is shown, in one of the 
rooms of which, according to tradition, the following 
atrocious piece of villany was perpetrated. 

About two hundred years ago (tradition is seldom 
more miimte), the lauds of Ballamauach were enjoyed 
in life-rent by the relict of the deceased laird, to whom 
she had bom twelve sons. A family, however, by a 
former marriage, stood between her offspring and the 
inheritance. Being a woman of strong passions, and 
implacable in her disposition, she covertly entertained 
the most inveterate malice toward the children of the 
former wife, and those that were likely to belrieud 
them in the way of advancing their claim to the lands 
at her death. Having assumed the appearance of 
friendship, the better to disguise her intentions, she 
invited the sons of her late husband, and their curators, 
to a banquet. She having extorted from her own sons 
a solemn promise to act according to her instructions. 
On the day of the feast, every one of them was or- 
dered to place himself between two of the guests, and 
to do with his dirk to his right-hand neighbour exactly 
what he should observe big mother Ao lo vlie feeiiocA, 
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or cheese, which she would place before them. At the 
dose of the entertainineiit, when the £ital hMock was 
produced, she addressed herself to the party, and 
wished that all her enemies, and the enemies of her 
house, might be served in the same manner as she 
would senre the kebbock which stood before them. She 
then stuck the knife into the heart of it, and the signal 
being instantly obeyed by her twelve sons, the dirk of 
each was thrust into the heart of his neighbour. 

Beyond Ballamanach is CaUluchwinochj a small 
village; and about a mile ^Btrther on, is Dunady once 
a place of importance, and the fortified seat of a family 
of M^Lachlans. Beyond this, to the left, the traveller 
has a glimpse of the interesting little village of KU^ 
michaeh beyond which, on the right, is another of 
those rude memorials of the dead, with which this line 
of road is so thickly strewed. In advancing, the 
stranger comes in sight of the mansion-house of Oak" 
jfieldy Campbell, pleasantly situated on the banks of the 
Crinan Canal; and, at a short distance, reaches the 
thriving village of Lochgilphead^ where most exc^Uient 
accommodation may be had at the old established inn, 
kept by Mrs. Cranmer. 
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XVI. 

FROM GLASGOW TO LARGS, MILLPORT, 

AND ARDROSSAN. 



To Largsy 42 m, — Millport^ 7 m, — Ardrossan, 5 m, — 

Total, 54 miles. 

Having, in our sixth and seventh Sections, conducted 
the traveller down the Clyde, we shall, in this, take 
up the coast on the left, at the Cloch Lighthouscy a short 
way from which, is Ardgowan House, Sir M. S. Stewart, 
Bart, in a situation commanding an extensive view of 
the Frith, and coasts of Cowal and Bute, over which 
are seen the hills of Cantyre and Arran. Below Ard- 
gowan is the village of Innerhip, or Oldkirky so called 
firom the great antiqiuty oi v\a ^xa<3tL> \&X?3^ XsSiMSB. 
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dowD. Two miles forward, U Wemyss Point, and be- 
yond it the bay and houses of that name, frequented 
as bathing'-quaiters by a few respectable families from 
Glasgow. A short way nn, at some distance from the 
shore, is Kelly House, Wallace; and close to it, Keilt/ 
Btim, a streamlet Jividing the counties of Renfrew 
and Ayr; 2 miles on, is the old castle of Skelmorly, 
Earl of E^linton, near to which is a portion of a whin 
dyke, 1 mile in length, and part of it 60 feet high, ter* 
minating at the site of the castle. At 1 mile distant, 
is Knock Castle, formerly belonging to the Frasers, 
now to Sir T. Brisbane. Many vestiges of ruined 
castles, fortification g, and encampments, are visible in 
this neighbourhood, evidently distinguishing this part 
of the coast, as a frequent point of attack at an early 
period, and before Scotland became wholly suE>ject to 
the sway of one monarch. Close by, in the year 1263, 
was fought the celebrated battle of Largs, betwixt the 
Scots and a powerful army of Norwegians, when the 
latter were defeated: an event which put an end to 
their predatory eiipeditions, and caused their rapid 
expulsion from every settlement which they forcibly 
held in the Scottish dominions. The issue of thii 
battle was no less important to the nation, than the 
overthrow of other intruders was at a subsequent 
period; for, had the Norwegians been successful at 
Lai^s, and the English at Bannockbum, it is probable 
that the very name of Scotland would have been an- 
nihilated. Numerous monumental tumuli, cairns, and 
stone coffins, in which have been found ancient warlike 
implements, axes, and spears, are to be met with over 
the whole face of this country. Near this famous field, 
stands Brisbane House, Major-General Sir Thomas 
Brisbane M'Dougai; not far from which is Largs, a 
neat pleasant village, containing several good inns, and 
environed by many agreeable villas. Sir T. Brisbane 
M'Dougai is proprietor or superior of the whole town. 
From this there is a regular ferry to Kerryirag in 
Btile, (built in 1806, about a mile to the north of the 
village of Scoulag,) 3^ miles from Rothesay, by which 
the mail to that town was formerly conveyed. Having 
passed Largs, on the right is the greater island of 
Ctf?nbray; and about 3 miles farther off, «t\ \,\ve left. 
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is KeUwmy the seat of the Earl of Glasgow. Close to 
it, are the remains of the castle of FairUiyy of very 
great antiquity, and near it the village of that name. 
On the west side of the larger Cumhray, is the village 
of MUlporty the annual retreat of hathers; and opposite 
to it, is the smaller Cumbray. These two islands are 
remarkable for many remains of antiquity, and for sev- 
eral curious excavations in the rocks. On the smaller 
island is a lighthouse of recent erection, and of great 
use in the navigation of the Frith.* On the south side 
of this island, are the remains of Cumhray Cctstle^ the 
history of which has been little known for ages; but, 
from what remains, it must anciently have been a place 
of great importance. It was the occasional place of 
residence of Robert II. and many of his charters bear 
date from this place. Its architecture exhibits proofe 
of a very remote period, when, like many other for- 
tresses on the neighbouring coasts, it probably was 
erected to guard the entrance of the Frith. In this 
island, many Danish chiefs who fell in the battle of 
the Lai^, were buried, and several of their graves 
may still be discovered. There are seven caves in 
this island, some of them so extensive as never to have 
been thoroughly explored. These islands are com- 
posed of red sandstone, traversed by trap veins; both of 
which rocks are on the same line with the same species 
of rocks in Bute and Arran. From this circumstance, 
geologists with much plausibility maintain, that the 
sandstone must have covered all the space betwixt 
these three islands, but that in the lapse of ages, it has 
been washed away by the sea or the Clyde. On a 
point of the mainland, at the distance of 5 miles from 
Millport, stands the old castle of Pencrass, or Pordn* 
crosSf a building of very great antiquity. The foundar 
tion is upon a rock, very close to the sea; and it is 
conjectured, from its name, to have been the place to 
which monks and wandering devotees resorted on their 
pilgrimage to lona, when that island was regarded as 
the only abode of sanctity in the kingdom, from the 
fame of its possessor, St. Columba; but it is more likely 



* This light is slationttry, appearing Kke a gtar of the first magnitude, 
St the distance of three or rour leagues; or at lesser distaneea^ in. aa. ^\^ 
fitvourable state of the atmosphere. 
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that Pencross Castle was built for the reception of leas 
complacent inhabitantB tlian eleemusynary friars aad 
pilgrims. Near this castle, in 1588, one of the ships of 
the Spanish Armada was vrrei^ked. A short way on, 
is Arrteal; 4 miles farther, Boydslon; aud near it, 
Mountfodd. Two miles on, is the town and harbour 
ai Ardrossan, to improve which, the late Earl of E^- 
linton bestowed much labour and expense," From 
this, a canal was projected through the interior of the 
country, to join that from the Bridge of Johnstone tu 
Paisley and Glasgow; but the latter has not been so 
Bucceasfnl a spei:ulation as to induce the proprietors to 
continue it to Ardrossan. Lord E^linton's exertions 
to render this harbour of general utility, were unceas- 
ing, and he IumI long contemplated the opening of the 
canal as an improrement of iietional benefit. That the 
work he had begun might not fall into oblivion, even on 
his death-bed he did not lose sight of the undertaking, 
but, it is understood, instructed his executors to ap- 
propriate £5000 yearly, out of his estate, to carry on 
his &vourite project. But, it would appe-ar, they have 
contravened the Earl's bequest, so that, in all proba- 
bility, this harbour will soon fall into decay. This 
nobleman died in the beginning of 1820, very much 
regretted; having long maintained a high character 
for benevolence and patriotism, in every thing relating 
to the prosperity of his country. 

A steam-boat plies regidarly from Glasgow to Stran- 
raer once a-week, during summer, which, after touch- 
ing at all the ports upon the Clyde, leaves Ardrussan, 
and sails to Saltcoats, Irvine, Troon, and Ayr. This 
agreeable mode of conveyance to and from Glasgow, 
although circuitous, is preferred by the inhabitants of 
these places, and of others in the interior of the country, 
to the expensive and comparatively disagreeable route 
by land. As the Liverpool steam-boats follow nearly 
the same course, the reader will find a lull description 
of this route from Ardrossan, under the description of 
the voyage from Glasgow to that city. 



tbfre being 10 feet of water Bt Che end of tbe pier 
vimbte at the ilistaiice of one or two m'llet. 
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XVIL 

FROM GLASGOW TO THE ISLAND OF 

ARRAN, 65 Miles. 



The geology of the island of Arran, having of late 
strongly excited philosophical attention, we are indaced 
to give a concise outline of the principal subjects con- 
nected with that important science, which it displays. 
Mineralogical researches, however, are here attended 
with considerable labour, arising from the great irre- 
gularity and general ruggedness of the surface, and 
from the want of good roads. But the easy access 
obtained to it by steam-boats — the varied combinations 
and singularity of its rocks— 4Uid the many highly pic- 
turesque and subUme views it presents amidst its 
mountains, lakes, and glens, render Arran at present 
an object of attraction, as much to casual visitors, as to 
the man of taste and science. 

In Sections VI. and VII. we have pointed out the 
course of the steam-boats to Rothesay, and in the 
preceding Section will be found a minute description 
of the coast of Ayrshire to the greater Cumbrays. 
Leaving Rothesay, the steam-boat soon after turns to 
the southward, and a few miles onward, passes on the 
right Mountstuart Houses the very picturesque resi- 
dence of the Marquis of Bute. Farther on, is KH' 
Rattan Bay^ behind which, is a low tract of country 
extending across the island; and £urther on, is the 
Garroch Head^ a roug^ basaltic headland. Opposite 
to it, on the left, is the Lighthouse upon the island of 
LiUie Ctanbray. The steam-boat now steers to the 
westward, for JBrodick Bay* Here -an admirable view 
of Loch Fyne, with the coasts of Cowal and Knapdale^ 
is presented upon the right; while in front, '< the 
thunder-splintered pinnacles" of Arran, rise in solemn 
majesty above every other terrestrial object, though 
at times they are but dimly seen through intervening 
clouds. 

Opposite the centre of Brodick Bay, is a small dus- 
ter of trees, all that now remains of what *««& ^t^kj^ ^ 
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^vood of considerable extent. In the midst of these 
, stood the cottage of one Nicol, or M'Nicol, a 
therman, that afforded concealment to Charles Boyd, 
diird son of the unfortunate Lord Kilmarnock, who, 

■Along with his father, had joined the partizana of 
s Stuart in 1745. At some distance from the 
\, Nicol had constructed a small bothie, rery art- 
lUy contrived among eotne hrut^hwood, to which, his 

l>ip]est retired when any strangers of suspicious appear- 
ance were seen in the neighbourhood. Many little 
anecdotes are still preserved among the descendants of 
M'Nicol, respecting the character and conduct of Boyd, 
who appears to have been a youth of great spirit, and 
possessed a considerable vein of humour; which was 
often displayed in amusing little scraps of poetry, com- 
posed in order to beguile the tedium of confinement, 
and divert his more illiterate companions. To avoid 
sDspicion, he oflen, in the disguise of a fisherman, ac- 
companied his protector and his brother to the herring 
fishing', where they fretjuently lay all night in an open 
boat at sea. An occasional frolic Bometimes enlivened 
those days of anxiety, far Niool's brother being an 
adept at pipe-music, they frequently retired to a cave 
in the Holy Isle, when the exhilarating mountun-dew 
and the animating strathspey " put life and mettle in 
the heels" of the noble exile and bis humble protector. 
During four months that Boyd remained in Arran, he 
was enabled, through the fidelity of Nicol, to carry on 
a correspondence with his friends at Irvine; and thongb 
the messenger was frequently interrupted by the emis- 
saries of Government, yet he managed with such dex- 
terity, that none of his dispatches ever fell into their 
hands. Though a reward of £100 was ofiered for the 
apprehension of Boyd, yet the integrity of Nicol re- 
mained unshaken to the last. Boyd subsequently ef- 
fected his escape to France; and after a lapse of many 
years, one of his eons came to Lamlash, and made 
anxious inquiries respecting the preserver of his father. 
From some circumstance or other, the parties had not 
an opportunity of seeing each other. 

On the road between Brodick and Lamlash, the 
antiquarian traveller may be gratified the with sight of 
a driiidicHl circle, the most envive pcAaig* of any in 
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the whole range of the West Highlands. It is situated 
on an elevated part of the road, and was once sur- 
rounded hy an extensive wood or forest — ^the existence 
of which, can only he traced in the language of the 
olden inhabitants, who, when speaking of taking this 
short way from Brodick to Lamlash, in the direction 
of this circle, uniformly say, they are going through 
the woody although scarce a vestige of any such thing 
is now to be seen. 

Besides the glens that have been already mentioned, 
there is one which deserves, in a particular manner, 
the attention of the stranger: this is GUnclayy a place 
which has acquired consideraUe notoriety, from the 
circumstance of its having been the place of shelter 
and rendezvous of the magnanimous Bruce and his 
£iithfiil adherents. The exact spot which they oc-' 
cupied is still pointed out; and even independent of 
the above circumstance, it is an object extremely in- 
teresting as a natural curiosity; the Glen, wluch is 
short, terminating in a grand carry or deep circular 
enclosure, forming a most magnificent amphitheatre, 
along the bottom of which flows a stream of crystal- 
line purity. Here, according to tradition, the g^ant 
liberator of Scotland lurked in concealment for a con- 
siderable time, waiting a £ivourable opportunity to 
e£Pect a landing on the mainland. In Glenday, as 
well as in the other glens of Axran, adders are said 
to be numerous. 

Axran, or " the High Island," is 20 miles long, and 
between 11 and 12 miles broad. Towards the north, 
it is very rugged, the mountains being so closely ap- 
proximated as to constitute one tremendous group. 
Towards the south, the hills are of moderate height, 
with fine valleys, and large portions of level ground 
lying between them, in which generally runs some 
pure stream supplied from a lake at a distance among 
the more elevated mountains. From its situation, 
placed at the entrance of so many arms of the sea, Ar- 
ran must soon have attracted the attention of hostile 
invaders; and accordingly we find, that here many 
incidents connected with Scottish history have taken 
place. In 1256, Haoo the king oi Norway assembled 
hit forces in it, previous to ikA b«fct\<^ ^i Vax^ V^ii^^ 

s 
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fought in 1263), in whidi he was defeated, and 
finally driven from the kingdom. In the year 1298, 
the island was taken possession of hy an Irish leader 
of the name of Bisset, who at the head of a large hody 
of troops, was on his way to assist Wallace in repelling 
the invasion of EMtward I. Bnt, hearing the unforta- 
aate termination of the battle of FaUdrk, he sent mes- 
sengers to the King of England, to represent that it 
had been his intention from the first to join the Elng- 
lish standard; that he now held, and was still willing 
to hold the island as a fief of the Grown of England. 
Edward allowed him to retain possession; a circmn- 
stance which gave great nmbrage to the expectants in 
his own camp. This island afterwards became the 
property of the McDonalds, Lords of the Isles; it was 
then invested in the crown; and is now chiefly tho 
property of the Hamilton Family, who acquired it in 
1474, by the marriage of James, the second Lord 
HamiboB, with the Princess Mary, widow of Lord 
James Boyd, to whom it was granted as a dowry. 
. Brodick Bay is the most convenient place for land- 
ing, in order to visit the northern part of the island. 
This bay is universally and justly admired for its 
beautiful style of landscape. GoatfeU is seen forming 
the extreme outline of the picture; the middle ground 
is a rich valley adcnmed with houses, trees, and cul- 
tivated fields, tastefiilly placed in every varied and 
romantic position, on the sides of the gently sloping 
hills; while the ever-varying sea and all the pleasing 
objects connected with it, compose the foreground of 
the picture, and give animation and interest to the 
whole scene. On the north side of the bay, is the 
ancient Castle of Brodicky Duke of Hamilton, built of 
red sandstone, commanding a most extensive prospect, 
and still in part occupied. It consists of a high quad- 
rangular tower, placed on a rocky eminence rising 
from the sea, which is in part bounded by a high wall. 
To the south of the castle, is an area enclosed with 
high and thick walls; and on the north side, is an 
angular bastion which Oliver Cromwell caused to be 
erected when he fortified the castle. His men, how- 
ever^ having committed some outrages in the island, 
were besety and to the number oi eigb^i murdered by 
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the natives. The spot about Brodick Castle nsnalljr 
pointed out to strangers as a curiosity, is a small iron- 
grated room, which for ages has been known by the 
name, *'^Jock Boun/s TollJ* It is still used as a lodk' 
up house, where offenders are kept till they can be 
sent o£F to a place of greater security. It received 
this odd appellation from the circumstance of one John 
Hamilton, a man of some consequence, who was de- 
tained there a long time in captivity by the ESarl of 
Arran. He derived the cognomen of J<h^ JBowy, or 
Yellow Jock, from the colour of his hair. 

At a short distance from the town, near the road 
side, are tWQ large stones standing on end; and two 
others stand in a field not far distant. Just behind 
the castle, is a large stratum of limestone containing 
oyster shells; and near Brodick Wood, is a large 
vein of pitchstone, containing small pieces of imbedded 
sandstone. 

Presuming that the traveller will first ascend GU>at- 
fell or Graoibhein, <<the mountain of winds," from 
Brodick; we now go on to describe it, after which we 
shall conduct the stranger round the coast, indicating 
localities and curious mineralogical appearances as we 
advance. 

Groatfell is 2,865 feet high, according to Dr. M'Cul- 
loch's measurement, or 2,947 feet, according to that 
of Professor PlayMr. It presents from its summit, 
one of the finest views in Britain; but owing to its 
vicinity to the Atlantic, it is much exposed to wind, 
rain, snow, and mist, and it seldom happens that its 
top or sides are entirely free from clouds. On its 
southern shoulder, is a curious druidical altar, consist- 
ing of a huge table of granite, 14 incheis thick, placed 
in a horizontal position upon other blocks of stone, to 
have e£Pected which, must have required immense force 
and ingenuity. From the summit of the mountain, 
looking to the east, are seen the counties of Argyle, 
Bute, Ayr, Renfrew, Dunbarton, and Stirling, besides 
the whole Frith, a great part of the river of Clyde, 
with numerous green islands, and inland lakes and 
mountains. To the north, are Loch Fyne, Cowal, 
Knapdale, and the interior parts of Argyleshire as far 
as Ben Cruachan on the borders oi Ija^ k:^i^« ^^ 
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the west, are seen the mighty Atlantic, the ^een fields 
of lalsy, the conical Paps of Jura, and the island of 
Mull, with their numerous Bounds and islets; and 
nearer at hand, are Cara, Gigha, Cantyre, Knapdale, 
and the Sound of Kilbrannan. Towards the south, 
are seen the Mull of Cantyre, Galloway, the Isle of 
Man, and the verdant fields in the county of Antrim 
in Ireland, from Fairhead to Belfast Loch. The mind 
is overwhelmed with the variety and the sublimity of 
the scenes presented before it, and instinctively rises 
to the contemplation of the Author of this assemblage 
of Nature's sublimest works. 

The highest or northern portion of the Island, is 
entirely composed of granite, of which the great nu- 
cleus is Goatfell; and which ia made up of quartz, fel- 
spar, and mica, or horneblende. It is generally of a 
greyish colour, with the exception of a reddish variety 
which occurs in Glen Sa7inox, where, as well as in 
other places, it assumes the appearance of beds, being 
split into immense tabular masses; and hence, is con- 
sidered by some, as a species of gneiss. In Ben HuUh, 
Ben, Vearan, aud the upper part of Glen Caiacol, it is 
fine grained, where it also exhibits a laminar stmc- 
ture; but in Caitne-na-cailleach or " witch's leap," and 
on the east side of the granite mountains, it is coarse 
grained, and sometimes contains distinct crystals of 
felspar. There is a fine grained variety found in the 
form of a granite vein, near the summit of Goatfell; 
near which, is also found a vein of grey compact fel- 
spar, united at its edges to the granite, and interspersed 
with white grains or crystals of the same mineral. 
This district furnishes three interesting peculiarities 
with respect to its granite; first, being schistose, it 
decomposes in cmsts parallel to a central mass like 
some of the trap rocks; eecond, it exhibits a circular 
distribution of the mica; and third, it contains cavities 
in which the quartz and felspar are freely crystallised. 

The rock that covers the granite, is micaceous schis- 
tus; and it occupies a considerable portion of the 
western and southern sides of the granite mountiuns. 
It extends from Loch Raoza to Loch lorsa, and thence 
tbroagh the middle of the island by Glai Rossie, to the 
western side, where it U covered in torn \)"j ted sand- 
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stone; which again ia sacceeded by conglomerate, red 
sandstone, lime, white sandstone, shale, and other 
rocks. The micaceous schistug, forma a belt round 
the granite, and supports the secondary strata. It 
often passes into talcaceoua, chlorite, and ai^illaceons 
schist, all which are seen near the source of the water 
of Machrie, in GleU'eas-na-birach, Glen Catacol, and 
Glen Halimidel, where slate quarries are wrought. 
This rock is succeeded hy the oldest red sandstone, 
which uniformly takes the shape of the micaceous 
schistuB. The primary and secondary strata are seen 
to unite in several places in the island; but principally 
behind Loch Ranza, and in a small mountain-streain 
near Screeb, at a short distance to the north of Brodick. 
Here the granite and red sandstone are seen to ap- 
proach within a few feet of one another, having a thin 
portion of micaceous Hchistus between them, but no 
instance of their junction haa yet been discovered. And 
although granitic veins are frequently seen to penetrate 
the micaceous schistuB, yet they never travel beyond 
it, nor penetrate the sandstone; nor have any frag- 
ments of granite been found in the conglomerate which 
covers the sandstone, a circumstance truly singular, if 
we reflect on their proximity, and the componnd na- 
ture of that rock. The conglomerate is an aggregate 
of quartz and red ochrey clay, with mica, together with 
rounded pebbles, and masses of clay-slate, micaceous 
schistus, graywacke-slate, quartz, and sandstone. The 
limestone that succeeds it, contains organic remains, 
and the shales present an infinite variety in colonr, 
thickness, and position. 

These, and many other beds which cannot be par- 
ticularised, are best seen not by tracing the strata up 
or down the monntains, but by proceeding as was first 
remarked by Dr. M'Culloch, from a central point, and 
traverEing the strata from the lowermost to the upper- 
most, either towards the south or the north, in which 
case, all the beds will in turn be exposed. This central 
point is Scridm, and the two extreme points where 
the secondary strata are best seen, in this division of 
the bland, are Corn/ to the south, and the Cock of 
Arran to the north; all the beds being visible near 
the shore, and extending to a great height u^lWVs^. 
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Learaig Brodick for Screeb, towards the north yst 
rions strata of sandstone, &c. are observable, which 
continue to Corry, where are quarries of sandstone 
and limestone. The latter is impure, of a greyish co- 
lour, and contains numerous terebratulse and madre- 
porites. In passing Screeb, the mineralogist should 
endeavour to discover the junction of the primary and 
secondary strata. From Corry to Scriden, the strata 
described above occur, and which continue in the re- 
verse order and dip, from Scriden to the Cock of 
Arran. Between Corry and Scriden, is the romantic 
Glen Sannoxy in which magnitude, simplicity, and 
beauty are seen to unite, and to harmonise with the 
deep glens, and the lofty KUhoey in its vicinity. The 
fresh water of the streams which pour over the granite 
rocks in Glen Sannox and Glen Catacol, are remark- 
able for presenting a beautiful sea-green colour. Here 
the sandstone terminates in a conglomerate, in which 
are some veins of trap, and sulphate of barytes; and 
here the granite and sandstone approach within one 
hundred yards. Scriden is remarkable for a prodi- 
gious quantity of stones and rocks, whidi have been 
torn from the mountain above, and hurled towards the 
shore; the masses are great beyond conception, and 
aire placed in every fentastical position. This place 
will deserve, in the opinion of some, to be considered 
as the most remarkable and impressive in the island. 

Proceeding to the north, but before coming to the 
old SaUpanSy is a Slate Quarry; and beyond them is 
the spot where coal was once dug, but which was after- 
wards abandoned. Near the Saltpans on the shore, is 
a curious mineralog^cal appearance, the only one of 
the kind in the Island, and which is highly worthy of 
attention. It consists of several equilateral pieces of 
eolumnar argillaceous iron-stone, hardened to the con- 
sistency of brick, crossed by stnught and parallelfissures, 
and presenting the appearance of a beautiftd Mosaic 
pavement. Parallel mouldings are carried round the 
edges of some of these columnar pieces, giving a degree 
of elegance, and an artificial aspect to this remarkable 
work of nature, that is highly pleasing. Although the 
greatest portion of these pieces are four-sided, yet 
many of them have she or even a greater number of 
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sides. To the north of this place, is the well known 
land-mark called the Cock of Arrant an immense block 
of sandstone, which has received this name from its 
resemblance to that animal clapping his wings. Beyond 
this, at the northern point of the Island, is the junction 
of the red sandstone, with the micaceous schistos. 
From this point, round the west end of the Island to 
the mouth of the lorsa water, the strata are either 
argillaceous or micaceous schistus, assuming sometimes 
the aspect of chlorite slate, talcaceons schistus, and 
gray-wacke, especially in Glen Halimidell, Glen-eas- 
na-birach, and Glen Catacol. In this tract is ZocA 
RanzOy a romantic and beautiful spot, commanding a 
fine view of Skipness and the coast of Cantyre, and 
greatly beautified by the numerous hills and precipitous 
rocks that rise behind it. On a peninsula in Loch 
Ranza, are the remains of an ancient Castle of that 
name, built by one of the Scottish kings before 1380, 
and formerly occupied as a hunting-seat. It is still in 
good preservation, and might be rendered habitable at 
a small expense. It belongs to the Duke of Hamilton. 
Close to this loch is the base of Ccume'-narca^Ieachy 
a mountain wh9se elevation is nearly equal to that of 
Goatfell, and in ascending which, an immense chasm is 
seen many hundred feet deep, and consisting of brokien 
rocks piled upon one another in a manner that must 
excite surprise. The only instance of a pitchstone 
vein traversing g^nite, is to be found in this moun- 
tain. Porphyritic pitchstone, with glassy felspar, is 
found abundantly in Glen lorsa. This part of the 
coast is not of great elevation, and is finely adorned 
with wood. 

Leaving lorsa and proceeding to the southward, the 
red sandstone again predominates. Near Machriey on 
the sea-shore, is a vein of indurated daystone, 20 feet 
thick, and traversing sandstone. At Tormorey are 
some difis of great extent, containing several large 
eaves, stated by tradition to have been occupied by 
Fingal and his heroes. One of them is called King's 
Cave^ from Robert the Bruce having taken shelter in 
it on his arrival frt>m Rathlin in Ireland. The cave 
is scooped out of sandstone, is 40 feet wide, 100 feet 
broadt and 40 feet high. It is rendered interesting 
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to every Scotsmui who visits it, and reflects, that there 
this disting^oifihed patriot took up his resideace for a 
considerable time, w&iting; an opportunity to rescae 
his country from the yoke of tyranny. On the moor 
hetween Shiiiin and Machrie are many tall obelisks, 
erected over the graves of heroes long; since forgotten, 
even by tradition, Tormore is also remarka,ble for its 
nomerous trap, porphyry and pitchstune veins, which 
are found crossing each other in every direction. 
Drumodoon, or Druim-a-dun, " The ridge of the fort," 
abounds in the finest porphyry. Here a bed or over- 
lying mass extends 500 yard?, and is abont 80 feet in 
thickness. It occurs also in the form of veins, and in 
the first state traverses a great portion of the interior 
of the country, and is found abundantly between 
BUukwater Bay and the stream called the Sliddery; 
where is also a remarkable curvature of a vein of clay- 
stone in sandstone, which is of very rare occurrence. 
The sandstone, porphyry, and claystene continue round 
the coast to Torylinn and Kilbride, and to within a 
short distance of the Benin Head, where the porphyry 
indeed is stiU found to cover the sandstone, but a large 
cli£F of trap rock containing augite and mesotype is 
found on the shore. Opposite to it, is the island of 
Pladda, containing about 10 acres, with a lighthouse, 
and which consists almost entirely of trap rock. In a 
line with these two places, towards the north-^east, is 
Kildonan Castle, Marquis of Bute, containing one 
square tower, and where is also another high cliff of 
trap rock of the same kind with that of Pladda and 
the Benin Head. A short way from Kilmory kirk, 
before getting to Struey Rocks (where zeohte and 
prehnite are met with) ia an immense excavation, 
scooped out by the sea, called the Blaek Cave, 80 feet 
high, 40 feet wide, and 100 feet long, the sides being 
supported by rude basaltic pillars. Near the end is a 
large opening like a pit, to the air above, which has 
been occasioned by the falling in of the roof. Some 
miles farther, is the tremendous range called Dipping 
or Deepen Rocks, rising oat of the sea to the height 
of SOD feet. In one place the sea has washed away a 
great portion of rock, and left a fine natural arch. On 
the brink of a rock is a imsU n'^eiture through which 
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a Stream of water mshesy and falls into the sea from a 
great height, forming a white foaming arch, and which 
is a good point of observation to mariners. From this 
to Lamktsh Bay^ and thence to Brodicky the red sand- 
stone predominates, except at Dunfion and in the 
Islcmd ofLandashy while the interior of the coontry 
is supposed to consist almost entirely of various kinds 
of porphyry. 

Lamlash Bay furnishes the best anchoring-place in 
Arran, and is the safest retreat for vessels in a gale, 
of any port on the Frith of Clyde. It is sheltered by 
Lamlctshy or Hoh/ Island^ which is about 2-^ miles long 
and \ mile broad, and composed of red sandstone, 
porphyry, and trap. The island rises to the height of 
1000 feet. It is called Holy Isle, from its having been 
at one time the site of a monastery. It also contained 
a cemetery, used by the people of Arran and the places 
adjacent. It was given up, however, about 1615 or 
1616, on account of the following melancholy catas- 
trophe:— A wherry, containing a funeral party, was 
proceeding to the island, and towing, according to the 
usual practice, the boat wherein was the corpse, when, 
either from the roughness of the weather, or some 
sudden squall, the boat they were thus convoying, 
swamped and sunk; while, by some unaccountable 
means, the wherry was dragged after it, and all on 
board perished. From this circumstance, it was pro- 
posed to find another place of interment; and a light 
having been observed at night for a whole year on the 
side of a hill on the mainland of Arran, and not far 
from the Holy Isle, it was determined to fix upon the 
spot for the future cemetery — ^it being a superstitious 
notion among the natives, that no harm could come 
near any place where a light is observed to haunt. 
A church was therefore built, and a piece of ground 
set apart, which still continues to be used, though the 
original church is now roofless, and in ruins; yet the 
partiality is so strong in its &vour, that the inside is 
divided into places of sepulture for the most respect- 
able inhabitants of the island. On the west end of the 
church is a coronet, with several letters intersecting 
each other, under which the words ^^For Gody* is cut 
<m the stone. The sandstone on thft ^t^X ^^^ ^ ^^ 
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inland, presents cliffs 150 feet high, and curved in a 
very remarkable manner. Veins of pitchstone and 
trap are also found on the east side, and the claystone 
often assumes the form of rude columns. The pitch- 
stone veins are reckoned remarkable, and although 
there are no granite rocks nearer than GoatfeJl, yet 
immense blocks of that substance are found abundantly 
scattered along the shore. Lamlash, anciently ^nj- 
molof, derives its name from having been the residence 
of St. Lascan or Molas, a hermit, who is said tu have 
lived about A.D. 590. It was afterwards the seat of 
a monastery, in honour of that saint, built by the Lord 
of the Isles, son-in-law of King Robert II. Nearly 
opposite to the north end of Lamlash Island, is Clach- 
land Point, where an interesting mineralogical country 
commences. The rocks here are trap, red sandstone, 
and porphyry, as in the soatberu part of the island; 
but these are traversed by pitchstone, trap, and por- 
phyritic veins, exhibiting a great diversity in appear* 
ance and structure. To the north of Clachland Point 
the pitchstone veins commeace, and behind CorrygiUa 
is another vein (crossing the road from Brodick to 
Lamlash), which is 30 feet wide. As pitchstone is 
never found in beds, it was imagined that this vein or 
some of those at Clachland, which are 12 feet thick 
and 20 yards long, wonld eventaally be found to con- 
stitute not veins but beds. This, however, has not yet 
been accomplished, as the pitchstone conforms in dip 
and structure to the sandstone in which it is found. 
It is green, of a lamellar structure, contains crystals of 
felspar, hardens on exposure, and sometimes contains 
imbedded portions of the rock in which it is found; a 
rery uncommon circumstance in this mineral. 

Farther to the north is a vein of clinkstone porphyry, 
and about ^ of a mile farther, close to Corrygills, is 
another remarkable one, deserving much attention. It 
closely resembles the sandstone in which it occurs, is 
30 yards wide, and, when traced, is found to be united 
to a trap vein, with a very thin seam of conglomerate 
between them. Where the veins join, the porphyry 
becomes extremely hard, and exhibits an undulated 
Appearance. The pitchstone of this island presents 
many diversified appearances \)0\1> aa to form and 
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colour, being sometimes green, brown, g^y, or when 
decomposing, perfectly white. Along with it are some- 
times foond chert, glassy felspar, homstone, pearlstone, 
chalcedony, and other minerals. 

From Corrygills to Brodick, whence we set out, 
there is nothing particularly worthy of observation, 
except the large vein of pitchstone near Brodick Wood, 
and some veins of trap traversing granite vaGlenRossie. 

Thus we see, from this brief sketch, that Arran is 
one of the most interesting islands in Britain, whether 
we consider its geology, or its scenes of romantic gran- 
deur, both of which uniformly excite the warmest ad- 
miration of the philosopher, painter, and poet. 

For the convenience of those who take more interest 
in the detached mineralogy of the island than its con- 
nected geology, we shall here present the names and 
localities of the rarer minerals which may be met with 
in the island : — Besides the minerals already mentioned, 
crystals of felspar; adularia; black, yellow, smoke col- 
oured, and pure rock crystals, and crystals of quartz, 
and epidote, may be found in the granite rocks; stilbite 
is also found in the granite, although it is a rare mineral 
in such a locality, being oftener found in the trap rocks. 
Talc and epidote are found in the schistus; and pis- 
tacite, steatite, hornblende, prehnite, zeolite, nadel- 
stein, analcime, laumonite, and ichthyophthalmite, in 
the trap rocks. Heavy spar is met with at South San- 
naXf and stalagmites and petrifactions at Auchinhew 
Bum. Agate, jasper, flint, and iron pyrites are found 
at BroumhiUs; siliceous spar at Tundergay; epidote, 
aug^te, and mesotype, in the trap rocks; and tremolite, 
it is said, has been found in the Island of LanUash. 
Pitchstone, with pearlstone, is found at Brodick Wood 
on the road £rom Brodick to Lamlash, at CorrygtUsy 
Tormorey and elsewhere in the southern part of the 
island. Veins of porphyry and trap are found at 
CorrygillSf veins of granite on GoatfeUy and veins of 
trap in granite, at Glen JRosHe and Glen CataooL 

There was formerly very inferior acconunodation 
to be got in Arran; and the roads were also very bad. 
But there is now a very excellent inn at Brodick; and 
several good roads are made, or are in course of mak- 
ing. One of these proceeds by the «outb. tA \k^^^^v 
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of the Black Water; and ajiotber crosaea the island to 
Loch Ranza. Guides may be procured at Brodick, if 
required, to conduct the stranger to the top of Gioa,tfell, 

»>Dd to the several places mentioned above, on the coast. 
No mineral dealer, we believe, has yet fixed his reai- 
^once on the island. 
EXC 
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' EXCURSION TO LOCH KETTURIN, THE 
TROSACHS, ABERPOYLE, LOCH ARD, 
AND LAKE OF MONTEITH. 



Edinburgh to Stirlh^, bj/ teater, 50 tn. — Callander, 16 

m the Trosachs, 10 m.—AbeifoyU, 5 m Total, 

81 milei. 

Glasgoto to Stirling, 27 m Callander, 16 m the 

Trosachs, 10 m.~Aberfoi/le, 5 m Total, 58 tniles. 

If the reader will turn to the second route of Section 
IV. he will find a minute description of the country 
from Edinburgh to Stirling; and if he will merely 
reverse the objects on this route &om Stirling to 
Glasgow, as detuled in the same Section, he will find 
all that is necessary for us to acquaint him with, till 
he reaches Stirling, where we shall now suppose him 
to be.* 

In pages 46 and 49, we have already directed the 
attention of the traveller to the curiosities and beauties 
of Stirling — a town where the lover of nature, and the 
lover of antiquities, may spend many most agreeable 
and profitable hours. On leaving this ancient residence 



BimuQlE Dt BeD Lomond, and by strikiug across the couDtry to l<och 
Ard, and the Loch of Monleith, both objects of gresl beauty, be may 
proceed by the ioDt-path, or the piiblii^ ruad, to the Trosachs, and retiun 
to GJasgow by the steam-boats on Loch Lomond and Clyde. Second, 
he may reverse this track, aqd proceed to DoDbartan hy the ateam-boat. 
tralk 4 miles, take the aCeam.buit at Balloch, which will carry hiin la 

lavennaid Mill, whence to Loch Kettuiin, i> sboat 5 mile*. The last 

™aie is described in Siction VI. 
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of oar Scottish kings, for the Trosachs, the traveller 
will pass along the ancient bridge which connects the 
two sides of the Forth, From this point a beautifial 
view is had, on looking down the river; on the one 
hand is beheld the ruins of Camlmskenneth Abbey; 
near which, in ragged grandeur, rises the Abbey Craigy 
upon which, in 1297, the Scottish army, under Wallace, 
rushed down to oppose the passage of the English, 
under Warenne, and routed them with great slaughter. 
About 2 miles forward, pass on the right a road leadf- 
ing to JBkbirlogie, a sort of MonipeMer for invalids; and 
also at a short distance on the right, Avrthreyy Lord 
Abercromby* Close to this, is a spring, similar to that 
of Cromlix, near Dunblane, but, if any thing, more 
saline. It is much frequented daring summer, and has 
occasioned the erection lately of a number of very good 
houses at the Bridge ofAUan, the village most con- 
tiguous. On crossing the river Allan, the banks of 
which are richly wooded, and highly romantic, the 
road ascends an eminence, from which is seen a splen- 
did view of the valley which extends on the west from 
Gartmore, on the east from FaUdrh, and includes 
within it all the strange and serpentine windings of 
the Forth. On passing Leeroft Church on the lefr, 
the tourist enters Perthshire. Here he will be struck 
with the splendid plantations which surround Keiry 
the. elegant i:«sidence of James Stirling, Esq. 

. A little way beycmd this, enter the thriving village 
oilhuney situated near the junction of the Ardoch with 
the Teith. This place is chiefly interesting, from the 
ruins of Doune' Ccudey formerly one of the finest ba- 
ronial residences in Scotland. This ruin is beautifully 
placed on a peninsula, at the conflux of the rivers 
alluded to, and is supposed to have been erected by the 
Regent Murdoch, Duke of Albany. In form it is 
square, the wails of it being 80 feet high and 10 thidk. 
On the ground £k>or there are several ceUars and pri- 
sons; and the apartments which were occupied by the 
family, are reached by two outside stairs. One stair 
leads up to a spacious lobby, dividing the great hall 
from the kitchen. The fonner being upwards of 60 
feet long and about 25 feet broad. The other stair 
conducts to the upartmenta mt\i<^ Wfr^T^^^tV^T^^^Qtssc^^ 

T 
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is a spacioos arehed-roofsd room, commanicating with 
ike great hali alluded to. In the upper stories, there 
are several apartments. From the arched-roofed 
chamber, there descends a narrow stair, which leads 
by a subterranean passage to a dismal dungeon, from 
which all light is excluded, save that which it bor- 
rows from a small room above, through a square 
hole in its arched roof, evidently left for the purpose 
of preventing suffocation, and to let down a pittance 
to a prisoner. This castle was once the family seat of 
the £ku4s of Monteith, and is now the property of 
Lord Moray. During the hey-day of Mary's love for 
Damley, this was occupied by them as a &vourite 
hunting-seat. In 1745, it was held by a body of rebels, 
under McGregor of Glengyle, better known by the 
appellation of Ghlunn Dhu, In the same year, a party 
of royalist volunteers, among whom was Mr. Home, 
the author of Douglas, were captured by M^ Gregory 
and confined in this castle. The narrative of this 
event, and of the escape of the young whigs from their 
place of confinement, has been most graphically de- 
scribed in Mr. Home's History of the Rebellion. 

Leaving Doune, about 1^ mile pass on the right 
Cambtis WcdtacCy or Doune Lodge^ Earl of Moray. 
Beyond this on the left, the ruins of the Old Church, 
Cemetery, and Manse of KUmadock. Three miles far- 
ther, on the opposite bank of the Teith, which here 
rolls and tumbles over a rugged channel, stands Clan 
Gregor Castle, Sir E. McGregor, Bart.; 3 miles be- 
yond this, Cambtismore, Buchanan, a beautiful residence 
embowered in^wood, and beautified by the water of 
Kekie. It was here, and in its neighbourhood, that 
Sir Walter Scott passed the greater part of his boy- 
hood, and probably imbibed a love for this portion of 
the country, with which his genius is now so closely 
assodated. At a short distance from this, enter Cal~ 
lander, beautifrdly situated upon the banks of the river 
Teith, immediately upon the confines of the Highlands, 
and surrounded with woods and scenery of the most 
romantic description. To the west, towers the stu- 
pendous mountain of Sen Ledi; and to the north, is 
the Craigy a long ridge of high picturesque rocks. 
GoBe to the village, are the sAxaosit «ii^ns« enclosures 
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of what is denominated a Camp, said to have been the 
boandary of Roman conquest in this direction; the 
army having been checked in their farther progress, 
by what appeared to them the insurmountable barriers 
of stem ruggedness, presented to their view by the 
mountains that rise immediately to the west of Cal- 
lander. Some writers, however, are of opinion that 
this singular appearance is a production of nature, and 
various theories have been given to account for its 
origin. To the north-west, is the far-famed Pass of 
Lenyy which, even at the present day, with a few men, 
could be defended against a numerous army. This 
Pass is wild, yet beautiful and impressive, formed 
along the steep and dark banks of an impetuous river. 
It presents a scene of the most interesting and singu- 
lar character; and being only about 2 miles beyond 
Callander, is an object well worth a visit. About a 
mile to the north-east from the village, the romantic 
bridge of Brdcklinn^ thrown over the river Keltic, 
should also be visited. It consists of a rustic arch, 
without any ledge, thrown across a chasm 50 feet deep, 
in which the river Keltie, a rapid stream, is heard 
furiously dashing onward its perturbed waters. The 
projecting rocks are finely overhung with variegated 
copsewood. The path to it winds along the sides of 
shelving rocks that hang overhead, while the waters 
of a rapid cataract, partly tossed over a broken preci- 
pice, fall at last in one sheet into a ravine below. The 
gloom and horror of this place, are appalling to the 
strongest nerves; a more hazardous position than that 
of the bridge of Bracklinn, is hardly conceivable. Near 
this, is seen a delightful view of the whole vale of 
Monteith, Doune and Stirling Castles forming the most 
striking objects in the picture. 

The road from Callander to the Trosachs, goes off 
to the west, close by the banks of the Teith; and the 
individual acquainted with the stanzas of the '< Lady 
of the Lake," will now recognise at every step, the 
scenes so graphically painted in that poem. On quitting 
the valley of Bochastlcy the traveller will immediately 
find himself by the '^ sounding torrent" of Carchonzie; 

Which daughter of three mighty lakes 
From Vennachar in silver breaks,^ 
Sweeps through the plain, wid c«aM\«iA tgcvw^ 
On Bochastk, the mouVdentk^Wne^ 
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Where Rooifl^ the empte« of the worid, 
Of yore her eegle wings unfurrd. 

Beyond which, is Coikmiogle Fordy where the gallant 
Fiti-James *' with single brand" overcame the fierce 
chieftain Roderick Dhu, and where, after the fearful 
combat, 

He fidter'd thanki to Heeven for life— 
Redeem'd, unhoped, from desperate strife. 

Soon after this, Lake Vennachar^ 5 miles long and 
1^ mile broad, bursts upon the view; in approaching 
which, the scenery begins to assume a new and inter- 
esting character. The margin of the lake is adorned 
with wood, and has many points of land which beautify 
the scenery. On the right, Ben Ledi is seen, with its 
green summit, from which there is a very extensive 
prospect, reaching from the borders of England to 
Inyemess-shire, and along the rivers and friths of the 
Forth and the Clyde. Many druidical reliques are 
to be seen upon the base of Ben Ledi; and, from the 
sacred point of view in which it was held during the 
days of Paganism in Scotland, it is supposed to have 
been a chief station of the Druid Priests. 

About 1^ mile from the western extremity of Loch 
Vennachar, is a cascade close to a place called Miln^ 
toum. Beyond which, is Carchonzie or the Wood of 
Lamentation ; so designated from the tradition, that the 
river demon or kdpyy who delights to forebode and to 
witness calamity, frequented this spot, and on one oc- 
casion brought destruction on a funeral procession with 
all its attendants. On a level headland close to the 
end of the lake, may be seen the spot which Sir W. 
Scott chooses as the gathering-place of Clan Alpine — 
the spot where 

Vennachar in silver flows; 
There ridee on ridge Ben Ledi rose, 
Ever the hollour path twined on 
Beneath steep bank and threatening stone ; 
An hundred men might hold the post 
With hardihood against a host; 

And where, at the shrill whistle of the companion of 
Fitz-James, the glen was on the instant garrisoned 
with full five hundred men ; and where the mountaineer 
exclaimed, while he 

Cast a glance of pride 
Along Ben Ledi's living side. 
Then fix*d his eye and sable btovi 
Full on Fitz-James — " How aay^lX^iouiioV^ 
These are Clan Alpine's warriot* true. 
And Saxon, I am Roderick I>Vi\i\" 
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Passing the western extremity of LochVennachar 
about a mile, the traveller will reach an eminence, 
from which there is a beautiful view of the river as it 
issues out of Loch Achray, and winds through the ver- 
dant meadows which lie between these lovely lakes. 
Not far from this, stands the picturesque village of 
Dtmcraggoni whose huts 

Peep like moss-grown rocks half seen, 
Halif hidden in the copse so green. 

It was here where the Henchman bearing the << Fiery 
Cross," charmed by the incantations of the lone Seer 
Brian, first rested, as he sped forward 

O'er the wild rock, through mountain pass, 
The trembling bog, and fuse morass, 

— to summon the Clan, and was at once the herald of 
danger and of death to the followers of Roderick 
Dhu.* 

At a short distance from Dnncraggon, is the Bridge 
of Turk, where Fitz- James in the chase lost sight of 
ail his followers. The scenery here is exceedingly 
beautiful, especially where it stretches up into Glen 
Finlas, an ancient deer forest, formerly belonging to 
the Scottish monarchs, now to the Eku*l of Moray. 

On proceeding forward, the traveller will soon find 
himself amid 

The copsewood grey 
That waves and weeps on Loch Achray, 
And mingles with the pine trees blue 
On the bold clilb qf Boiventra. 

The scenery now, at every step, becomes more and 
more picturesque and romantic. On reaching each 
successive headland, there is a new and splendid land- 
scape presented by Nature, ready for the pencil of the 
most fastidious painter; while the lake, at one moment 
partially concealed by wood, and at another spread 



* The Fiery Cross, also Crean Tarieh or the Cross qf Shame, because 
disobedience to what the symbol im^ed, inferred infiuny. This was 
delivered to a swift and trusty messenjger, who ran full speed with it to 
the next hamlet, where he presented it to the principal person, with a 
single word implying the place of rendezvous. He who received it was 
bound to send it forward with equal despatch to the next village; and 
thus it passed, with incredible celerity, through all the district which 
owed all^iance to the chief, and idso among his allies and neighbours, if 
the danger was common to them. At si^t of the Fiery Cross, every 
man from 16 to 60, capable of bearing arms, was obliged instantly to 
repair to the place of rendezvous. He who fuled to appear, suflkred tlckfe 
extremities or fire and sword, which were emVA«inA.^c»2^^ ^«tv^\mRK^\n 
the disobedient by the bloody and burned maxVa wpwi V^ift vj«£^^^^»«P^ 
in 1746, the Fiwv Cross passed tbrougYi ^e viVsAa ^mXi^rX ^"l^x«»«^- 
daot;, a tract of SS miles, in three bour«. 
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out Uke a mirror reflocting '< the forest feathered sides*' 
of the monntaiiiSy gives a delightfol stimnlus to eren 
the most mipoetical temperament. At the most 
western headland, the scene that meets the eye of the 
stranger is indeed saperb. Here, the distant lef): of 
the picture is filled up with the majestic outline of 
JBenvenuey the distant right by the lightning-riven 
summit of Senan; while the Trosaehsy consisting of a 
broken, insulated, and diversified series of wooded 
rocks in wild confusion, occupy the space which inter- 
venes between the two mountains. Loch Achray is in 
the middle distance, while the foregroand boasts all 
the adjuncts of rocks, wood, and wild flowers. 

Near the farther extremity of this lovely lake, is the 
Inn oi Ardhenacrochany where guides may be procured 
to the Trosachs and Loch Ketturin, and where most 
excellent accommodation is now afforded. 

On entering the Trosachs or the Bristled Territory y 
one of the most magnificent and sublime scenes in na- 
ture meets the eye. Here we find ourselves at the 
threshold of one of the most difficult Passes into the 
Grampians, surrounded on every hand by mountains 
from whose precipitous and rocky sides spring the oak, 
the alder, and the weeping birch. From the fantastic 
forms of the rocks and hills, the threatening precipice 
and the torn mountain, we feel that Nature must have 
^ven one of her most convulsive throes, when such a 
scene as this was first begotten. 

Within the dark ravine below. 
Where twined the path in shadow hid 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splinter'd pinnacle; 
Round many an insulated mass. 
The native bulwarks of the pass, 
Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar's plain,— 
The rocKy summits split and rent 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement. 
Or seem'd fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret, 
Wild crests as pagod ever decked, 
Or mosque of eastern architect. 

We here too behold that those earth-bom castles lack 
not many a fair banner; for from their shivered brows, 
roses, creeping plants, and flowers of a thousand dyes, 
are seen to cling and wave " in the west wind's sum- 
mer sighs J' Here, in fact, we behold the exuberance 
of reg-etation contrasted witbi fttpem «iton!i&\^ — 'tlie rich 
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and coloured garnitare of the valley, in combination 
with the grey and hoary summit of the mountain; 
while luround there is not a sound, save that which 
comes from the thousand brawling torrents which flow 
unseen through the tangled thickets. 

On proceeding forward through this labyrinth, which 
was formerly impassable, the stranger passes the 
gloomy and rugged dell where the " gallant grey" of 
Fitz-James, while he was cheering the hounds on the 
vanished game, fell exhausted; and where, 

Touch'd with pity and remorse, 
He sorrowed o er the expiring horse. 

The range of rocks on the left, is remarkable for an 
echo which distinctly repeats a word several times. 
On issuing from this wild and sublime defile, known 
by the appellation of Bedl-an Duiney from the circum- 
stance of a party of Cromwell's soldiers having been 
forced to retire, after leaving one of their comrades 
dead on the spot, whose grave marks the scene of ac- 
tion and gives name to the pass, the stranger obtains 
a first glimpse of Loch Ketturin, 

A narrow inlet still and deep, 
Affording scarce such breadth of brim 
As serve the wild duck's brood to swim. 

On reaching the banks of Loch Ketturin, he will 
be astonished with the magnificent landscape which 
meets his gaze. Nature in her wildest and most ro- 
mantic aspect is there exhibited, and seems as if she 
had collected her every production, and concentrated 
all her energies to render the scenery sublime. Moun- 
tains and rocks in wild confusion, adorned with trees 
and shrubs of every description, even to the tops of the 
highest eminences, give to the landscape a wonderful 
variety of the grand and the picturesque. Nature 
here, is indeed eloquent and impressive, and awakens 
sentiments and emotions at once pleasing, serious, and 
instructive. On advancing along the road, which has 
been cut out of the solid rock, the Lake, *< with pro- 
montory, creek, and bay," which was previously hidden 
by ^^EUen^s Isle" breaks upon the view, fully realizing 
the following graphic description of the << Minstrel of 
the North:" 

High on the south, huge Benvenue, 
Down on the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly husl'd^ 
The fragments of an eaxViei vrotV^. 
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A wildering forest feather'd o*er 
His ruin*d sides and summit hoar; 
While on the north, through middle air, 
Benan heaved high his fordiead bare. 

Before the present road was formed, the only mode 
of visiting this fairy scene, was by a path down a steep 
descent, by the assistance of a rope made of osier or 
birch twigs, and fastened to the trunk of a tree. This 
rendered a visit to it both difficult and dangerous. 
But, at present, it can be viewed in every part, with 
the utmost ease and safety. In some places, the road 
is cut through the hce of a solid rock, which rises 
upwards of 200 feet above the surface of the water. 
By this means, numerous situations, many of them 
elevated some hundred feet above the Lake, are to be 
obtained for viewing its beauties, all of which are so 
obvious that the traveller can readily discover them. 
Proceeding to the west, pass Sreanchoil, opposite to 
which, is a square rock, projecting a bold headland into 
the Loch. Here, the view is truly magnificent. Abroad 
sheet of water, 6 miles long and 2 miles broad, is 
under the eye; the remaining four miles, to which the 
Loch extends, being lost in a turn among the mountains 
to the right. The prospect is terminated towards the 
west, by the lofty mountains around Arroquhar, and 
those upon the banks of Loch Lomond. In front, is the 
Ladtfs Islandy where " the Lady of the Lake,'' shoot- 
ing forth her little skiff, had her first interview with 
the enamoured Fitz-James. Advancing farther, the 
Lake is for some distance lost to the view, but it soon 
after bursts upon the sight with increased magnifi- 
cence; and a cluster of islands, bays, and capes, appear, 
in every pleasing form and varied position. A short 
way farther, a new portion of the Lake opens to the 
view; and at its northern extremity, is the rugged and 
cheerless Glengyle, From the summit of a hUl a little 
fiEu*ther to the west, where a hut or cottage has been 
erected, a most extensive prospect of the Lake, the 
Trosachs, and the distant mountains of Arroquhar, is 
obtained. The scenery on every side, is enriched by 
a multiplicity of sublime objects, calculated to capti- 
vate the eye, and to afford pleasing subjects of admi- 
ration to the mind. Lofty mountains furrowed by 
descending streams, numerous \>are ctag^, ^ud dee^ 
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woods beautifully variegated and disposed, form such 
a series of grand and interesting objects, as must fasci- 
nate every person of taste. Here are seen numerous 
arms of the Lake; there are bold headlands, whose 
black rocks dip into unfathomable water; on the one 
hand, the white sand in the bottom of some bay, 
bleached for ages by the waves, forms a pleasing ob- 
ject in the picture; while on the other hand, are seen 
rugged and stupendous cli£Ps; and trees shooting forth 
their roots and their verdure, in places where no 
soil is to be seen. Every rodk has its echo; every 
g^ve is vocal. Down the sides of the mountains flow 
a hundred white streams into the Lake, and spread 
their froth on its surfieu^. In a word, one cannot ad- 
vance twenty yards, without having the prospect 
dianged by the continual appearance of new objects. 

After the staranger has fiilly examined the various 
beauties oi the Trosachs and Loch Ketturin from the 
land, he ought to take a boat and visit not only the 
islands, upon one of which there has lately been erected 
a romantic summer-house, but particularly Coir'nan- 
uriskin or the << Goblin's Den." This is a very ste^ 
and romantic hollow in the mountain of Benvenue. 
It is surrounded with stii^ndous rocks, and over- 
shaded with wood, at the base of which huge masses 
of stone are piled upon one another, forming caverafi 
of various dimensions, which were formerly the reo^ 
tacles of ferocious banditti. This cave, the imagpm- 
tion of the superstitious has conceived to be the dw^ 
ing-place of supernatural beings. Tradition, in fad, 
ascribes to the Urisky a figure between a goat and 
man, the name of this gloomy spot, the real transla- 
tion of Coir-nan-nriskin being the << den of the wilder 
shaggy men." It was here where the Douglas oea- 
cealed his daughter from Roderick Dhu, and where 
the << angel hymn of the Lady of the Lake," in pen- 
sive sighs, was raised to heaven. A little higher up 
the mountain than the Coir-nan-uriskin, is 3ealackr 
nan^Bo or the ** Pass of Cattle," a most magnificent 
glade overshaded with ancient weeping birches. From 
this, the stranger may reach the sunmiit of Benvenue, 
where he will be amply repaid £ar the fatigue inddent 
to a rather adventurous expedition^ b^ tibL^^-sSKswH^Xfi^^ 
is there opened up to \um. 
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Having visited every thing remarkable about this 
celebrated lake, the traveller may either reverse the 
track we have here described; or he may proceed to 
Inversnaid MiUy where he will procure a boat to take 
him across Loch Lomond to Tarbet^ at which is a good 
inn; and from which, he may proceed to Glasgow by 
the steam-boat which plies daily upon Loch Lomond. 
If he wishes to visit the romantic scenery towards the 
south, he may return to the opening of the Trosachs, 
from which is a foot-path to Aberfoyle. From Ard- 
kenacrochan to this place, the road is peculiarly wild 
and romantic, and is well worthy of the tread of every 
lover of the picturesque. It is only 5 miles in length, 
but it a£Pords almost at every step a novel and inter- 
esting distant landscape. The prospect from what is 
termed Craigvad, is pecuUarly grand and extensive. 
From this celebrated spot, the traveller has not only 
a bird's eye view of the Trosachs, but also of Lochs 
Venanachar and Achray, and all the country in the 
direction of Callander and Stirling. On descending 
the hill on the opposite side, a beautiful view of the 
course of the Fortky or as it is here called, the Aven- 
dhu or Black River^ is had. At the bottom of this 
hill, is the Clachan ofAberfoyley so much celebrated in 
the novel of Rob Roy. Here there is an excellent 
inn, where accommodation may be had for a consider- 
able number of travellers. The vale of Aberfoyle is 
encompassed on all sides by mountains, the greater 
part of which will a£Pord abundant amusement to the 
mineralogist. 

About 1^ mile westward from the inn, Lodi Ard, 
in all its beauty, presents itself to the traveller's gaze. 
It is an exceedingly pretty sheet of water, of about 3 
miles long by I broad, and although certainly inferior 
in picturesque grandeur to Loch Ketturin, is never- 
theless infinitely superior to many lakes that are more 
celebrated. Behind its western extremity, rises the 
lofry Ben Lomond, which from this point resembles 
in some degree a sugar loaf, A little beyond the upper 
Loch Ard, which is separated from the lower by a 
stream of 200 yards in length, the road passes along 
the margin of the Lake, under a ledge of perpendicu- 
har rocks, at which spot there is asi \mQom\svoiilY good 
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echo. A little to the east of the lower Loch Ard, 
there is a very beautiful cascade of about 30 feet, 
formed by the Forth or Avendhu; while, at the west 
end of the upper Loch, there is a most romantic water- 
fall, which after tumbling ten feet into a basin which 
it has scooped in the solid rock, descends over a rug- 
ged slope of fifty feet, surrounded by a scene of sylvan 
beauty. From this, there is a road by Loch Con to 
Inversnaid Mill on the one hand, and to Boivardennan 
and JSen Lomond on the other. 

On proceeding about 5 miles to the eastward from 
the village of Aberfoyle, the traveller will have the 
opportunity of seeing the sweetly situated Lake of 
Monteithy with its two beautiful islets. This lake is 
about 5 miles in circumference, and is nearly circular. 
Its northern shore is graced with stately oaks, ches- 
nuts, and sycamores, amid which will be observed the 
Parish Church, Manse, and modern Cemetery of the 
Family of Grartmore. Upon the largest of the two 
islands, stands the Priory of InchmaJumiey founded by 
Edgar, King of Scotland, and celebrated as the se- 
cluded residence of Mary before she was removed to 
France. Upon the small island, stand the ruins of the 
mansion of the Earls of Monteith. 

If the traveller, when at the Trosachs, would rather 
retrace his steps to Callander, he will there find a road 
that proceeds northward to the interesting scenery on 
Loch Earn and Ijoch Tay^ and which continues north- 
ward to Fort' William^ and eastward to Dunkeld and 
Perth, A considerable portion of this route is given 
in our next Section. 
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XIX. 

ROM STIRLING TO PERTH, LOCH TAY, 
LOCH EARNHEAD, & CALLANDER. 
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^V^^Vwn Stirling to Alva, 7 m — Dollar, 6 m.— Crook of 
Devon, 7 m. — Kinross, 6 m. — Bridge of Earn, 11 m. 
— Perth, 4 m. — Ihinheid, 15 m. — Logierait, 8^ m. — 
Aberfeldie, 8 m. — Kenmore, 6^ m. — Cmft Bouse, 7-| 
Ml. — Killin, 8 m. — ZopA Eamhcad, 8 m. — Callander, 
13| m.~Tolnl, l\^ mifcs. 

Having dow accompanied the traTeller through many 
of the important tours ia the east and tcest of Scot- 
land, we proceed to describe a short northern one of 
great beauty. This tour may be prosecuted by several 
digtinct routes. First, the traveller may proceed by 
the steam-boat down the Forth to Toiryburn, or 
Limekilos, as desciibed in second route of Section lY. 
whence to Dunfermline 4 miles, and to Kinross 13 
miles by one road, and 18 miles by another. Secondly, 
he may proceed by land to Alloa, Clackmannan, Dun- 
fermline, and Kinross, whicb although an interesting, 
is yet a circuitous route, and seldom preferred to the 
following one which we are now about to describe. 
The third route is by Alva, Dollar, Crook of Devon, 
and Kinross, where it joins the two former roads, and 
continues the same to the end of the journey. 

Leaving Stirling, which we have already shortly 
described, the travoUer crosses the river Forth by an 
ancient stone bridge of four arches, the lowest upon 
the river. The town and bridge have always been of 
much importance, being the key to the northern parts 
of the kingdom. The southern arch was broken down 
in 1745-6, during the period of the Rebellion, Farther 
on, is the road to AUoa, on the right; close to it, is 
the lofty Abbey Cratg, from which is an extensive view 
of the most varied description. About \ mile farther, 
the road turns to the right, having Abbey Craig on 
the right, and Dttnmiat, 1345 feet high, on the left. 
Here are the beautiful bouse and pleasure-grounds of 
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Airihreyy General Sir R. Abercromby, G. C. B. In 
the grounds of Airtbrey, in 1819, the bones of a whal^ 
were discovered, four feet beneath the sor^e of the 
ground. This leviathan of the deep must have been 
above 72 feet long; the ribs were 10 feet long, and 
were found lying 20 feet higher than the water of the 
Forth. Farther, pass the new kirk of Logiey and 
Logie VtUtzge. Farther, on the right, Powisy Alexan- 
der; and on the lefit, Blair-Logie Village^ the Mont- 
pelier of Scotland, and the aannal retreat of numerous 
invalids from all parts of the country. One mile fur- 
ther, on the left, in succession, Mainshie VtUctge; DoU^ 
Philips; Miretouy Thomson; and Boquham, Roy. At 
Alva, on an eminence, ar^ the kirk and manse; farther, 
Alva House, Johnston; 3 miles more, TtUycovUry Vil" 
lage; 1 mile on, TiUycmdtry Houses Captain Wardlaw; 
and 2 miles farther, the village of DoUar; near which, 
are HarviesUm Cctsde, and Castle Camipbell, Tait; HtU- 
foot, Moore; and DoUarfieldy Haig. While at Dollar, 
the traveller should take some time to examine the 
Academy, and the ruins of Castle Campbell. The 
Academy was erected in conformity to the will of a 
gentleman of the name of MacNab, a native of the 
parishj and the architect of his own fortune, who left 
a very large sum for that purpose, under the direction 
of the minister of Dollar, and other trustees. It is 
well frequented, and is ably conducted by experienced 
teachers. Castle Campbell, the ancient patrimonial 
inheritance of the Argyle feunily, was formerly called 
Castle Gloom, being situated in the glen of Care, and 
watered by the river of Dolour. It is placed in a most 
romantic situation, near the edge of a high rock, having 
a deep ravine on each side. It was formerly disjoined 
from the hills behind it, by a deep ditch. The sides 
of the glens, in the vicinity, are adorned with wood; 
and several cascades on the hills, give animation and 
interest to the sombre scenery around. The views 
from some of the hills adjoining the castle, are extent- 
sive and highly romantic. 

About 4 miles farther, at the Yetts ofMuckhart on th6 
left, is BaUieiish Casde, Renny. One mile to the rights 
is some romantic scenery, on the river Bevon, alwavi^ 
visited by strangers. Here, are \\i^ RumblVng Bn 
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•bd JDemTs MilL The new bridge whidi was ereeted 
here, in 1816» it 120 feet from the bed of the riyer, 
•ad b thrown over a chasm of 22 feet, the old bridge 
being left under the span of the new one. The scenery 
if remaricBble for the wildness of its rocks and woods^ 
and for the ceaseless turmoil, and deafening noise of 
Hs waters. One mile farther down the stream, is the 
CaUron lAnn^ a water£dl on the Devon, where the 
stream rushes down with inexpressible grandeur. The 
river here, closely confined by the rocks, has worked 
out three large cavities, resembling three large cal- 
drons; and from the dashing of the water, they always 
appear in a state of ebullition. From the first cavity, 
the water slowly finds its way into the second, through 
an aperture under the surfaoe of the first. In the same 
manner, the water runs from the second into the third, 
which is 20 feet in diameter, whence it precipitatea 
itself over rocks into a romantic and wooded glen» 
forming a beautiful cascade of upwards of 40 feet in 
height. When this is viewed from the bottom of the 
glen, it appears truly grand. A few years ago, a gen- 
tleman fell into it, and was almost miraculously rescued 
from <' the perilous flood.*' 

JiOaving those interesting works of nature, pass the 
Crook of Devon ViUage^ and TiUibok Castky ^ James 
Moncrieff, Bart.; 4 miles farther, cross the Qutkh^ 
and 1^ mile fiuther, enter Kinross^ containing 2,563 
inhabitants, and celebrated for its interesting scenery. 
Near it, is Kinross House, Graham; and the Loch of 
Leven, about 15 miles in ciromiference, bounded on 
the east by the green hills of Zomondy and on the west 
and north by the plain of Kinross. In this loch there 
are four islands, the largest of which contains about 
48 acres, upon which once stood an ancient Priory. 
Upon another of the islands, which is about 2 acres in 
extent, stand the ruins of the Ca^ of Lodi Levenp 
formerly a royal residence. In days of yore, this was 
considered a place of great strength, and could accom- 
modate a numerous garrison. The poet Bruce> who 
wa8 bom in the neighbourhood, in contrasting its 
maeient splendour and present oon^t^om^ thus writes: 

No more its arcbe» eclio to t\ke uoaie 
Ofny and liwtive nurtb^no mote ibft ^ ^^ 
Of Shnpg tapen tihrciiMih tb« ■wmAowt !«■•» 
And quivers m the unmiUting 'wave. 
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But na3sed aUnd tha mfiLwiclioly walls, ' ij 

Lash'd bv the wintry tempeBt, cold and bWti, 

lliat whistlii mournful througli Ihc empty bullii, | 

Tbal time has ipared, fbrth Troin the window lookB, 
Hblf hid in grsAS, the flolitarv fox; 
Wbife, from sbave, the owl, mu^ciui din, 
Screama bideous, bareb, and gating to tbe car. 
BqiuU in Ag^ ktid iharflrH in Lt§ fate, 

Sijarre here and ther^ apon their hiafltpd ttipa 
A ahriveli'd leaf diitinguiBhes the year. 

To this castle, the unfortnnate Mary Queen of Scots 
was carried captive by the confederate lords, after the 
battle of Pinkie. Here she was kept under the closest 
confinement, and throngh fear of being put to death, 
was forced to resign the crown to her son James, and 
f^point Murray Regent during his minority. From 
this dreadful imprisonment and captivity she was de- 
livered by George Donglas, a youth of eighteen, her 
keeper's brother. The other two islands in this lake 
are called Paddock Sower and Reed Bower. 

Taking the road to Perth, proceed 2 miles, to the 
village oi Milnathort i on the right, ruins oi' Burleigh 
Castle, the former residence of the Lords Burleigh; 
on the left, Hattonbum Distillery, Stein ; and ferther on, 
Arlay, Amot. At Damhead Inn, on the left, Paris, 
Barclay; on the right, Amgash Church; and more to 
the east, Baivaird Castle, Earl of Man^ifield; near 
which \s a rocking stone. Proceed through the ro- 
mantic Glen-Farg, passing Pottie Hoase, and Afflottn 
House, Murray; farther, on the left, at Cros$gates 
Village, is Balmamio, Belshes; on the right, Abemeliiy 
Village, with an ancient round tower, 75 feet high and 
43 in circumference; farther, on the left, Dron Kirk; 
and passing Kilgraston House, Grant, and Pitkeathly 
House, and Mineral Wells, reach the village at the 
Bridge of Earn, the best frequented watering-place in 
Scotland. There is here a ball-room, library, and 
billiard-room, and every convenience that the invalid 
or the visitor may demand; while the surrounding 
sceneiy is such as to invite and interest both the sick 
and healthy. The waters have been long famed in 
Bcrofulous, herpetic, and scorbutic complaints. 

To the west of this place, ara ae^ftvsi ^.w-a V(>\»«»-, 
on the banks of the JSam; aa DuiftbaTiuTi, *iw«^-, 
Frtdand House, Lord RvAWct; Howie, CiXv^^*** 
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Invermayy Belshes; DuppUny Ejarl of Kinnoul, &e. 
Proceeding towards Perth, at a short distance, on the 
right, is Moncrieffe Mousey Sir D. Moncrieffe, Bart.; 
and ManerUffh Hilly denominated by Pennant, the 
glory of Scotland, as it furnishes one of the most varied, 
beautifnl, and striking views in Britain; comprehend- 
ing the valley of Stratheam, the mountain Ben Voir- 
lich, the distant Grampians, and the valley of the Tay. 
Farther on, approaching the Tay, the hill of KinnouU 
is seen on the right, also distinguished for the beautiful 
prospect which is obtained from its smnmit; Kinfauns 
Ccutlcy Lord Gray; and after passing through the 
picturesque environs of Perthy enter the City. 

Perth is one of the most ancient and most beauti- 
fully situated towns in Scotland. It was considered a 
place of some streng^ during the days of Agricola^ 
whose troops, when they came in sight of the river 
Tayy exclaimed, Eoce Tihety Ecce Campus Martiusy 
from the similarity of the scenery to that in the vicinity 
of Rome. The town was anciently called St. Johns- 
town, the church having been dedicated to Saint John. 
It was, for many years, a favourite residence of our 
monarchs, and was the scene of the Gowrie conspiracy. 
Here John Knox commenced the work of Reforma- 
tion, and the church in which he preached his first 
effectual sermon on that subject, still exists. Perth is 
situated upon the south-west bank of the Tay, distant 
28 miles from the sea, on an extensive plain, which it 
divides, forming on each side of the town what are 
called the North and South Inches. At the present 
moment, the city boasts of several very handsome 
streets, crescents, and terraces. That fronting the 
North Inchy called Rose Terrace, in the centre of which 
stand the Public Schoolsy is particularly beautifuL 
Close to the river, and running parallel to it, are a 
range of old houses called the Watergatey at the south 
end of which lately stood the palace of the Gowrie 
family, built by the Countess of Huntly, about the 
year 1520. It was in this house where the unac- 
countable attempt was made by the Ekirl of Gowrie 
and his brother, on the 5th of August 1600, to assas- 
Binate James VI. Over the river Tay, which is here 
a aoble and rapid stream, is one oi t^^e &i«8t bridges 
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in the island. It consists of 9 arches, and extends orer 
a clear water-way of 589 feet 9 inches, and cost 
£26,446. The Tay is navigable to Perth for vessels 
of a small burden, and there is a very neat quay built 
a little way from the bridge. The Churchesy the 
Academy <i JaUy Public Offices^ and Depot for prisoners 
of war, now used as a store-house, are worthy of in- 
spection. This city contains nearly 20,000 inhabitants. 
Soon after leaving Perth, for DunhMy the traveller 
passes BaUunmCy the Earl of Kinnoull; 1^ miles far- 
ther, across Tay, on the right, are tiie ruins of Scoon 
Palaeey Eku*l of Mansfield (where the ancient kings of 
Scotland were crowned), and the splendid new man- 
sion belonging to the same nobleman. In the Ahbey^ 
was kept the ancient stone, said to have been Jacob's 
pillar, and on the possession of which hung the per- 
manency of the Scottish monarchy. It was brought 
to this place in the ninth century by Kenneth II. and 
is now in Westminster Abbey. Farther on, cross the 
Almond River; 2 miles more, on the right, are Lnu- 
carty Bleachfields, where the Danes were defeated by 
the Scots, in the lOth century. Farther on, cross the 
ShocMe Water; farther on the left, is CreUybank House; 
2^ miles fEirther, Attchtergaven ViUagey and Kirk. Here 
are the ruins of a house of the Lords Naime. Three 
miles farther, on the leffc, is the classical hill of BfT" 
naniy formerly covered with wood; garnets are fre- 
quently found in the slate-quarries of Bimam. On 
this hill the vestiges of a round fort are still observable^ 
called ^< Court Hilly** where Macbeth held his Court. 
And higher up the hill are the remains of a square 
tnrretted fort, commonly known by the appeUation of 
Forhtxillen, Bimam Hill b 1040 feet in height, and 
from its northern side may be seen the equally cele- 
brated Hill cf Dunsituin, On the right is Murthfy 
HouMy Sir George Stewart, Bart.; and 3 miles farther, 
enter Dunkeldy after crossing a fine bridge of 5 arches 
over the Tay. This place, remarkable for the magni- 
ficence of its scenery, is of great antiquity, and was at 
One time the capital of Caledonia. A Pictish king 
here erected a monastery of Coldees, abevit the year 
729, which in 1130 was converted into a bishopridc 
Part of the Abbey still stands, «!xi;tcrasL<^^ V^ \x««6> 
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and has lately been repaired at a considerable expense. 
The Choir, boilt by Bishop Sinclair, has been con- 
verted into a Parish Chnrch. The elegant tower at 
the west end of the north aisle, has an extraordinary 
rent in it of about two inches wide. 

In the yicinity of the town, which contains about 
1400 inhabitants, is the seat of the Duke of AthoU, 
surrounded with woods, and adorned with the greatest 
taste and care, so as to exhibit the beauties of nature 
to advantage, by the embellishments of art. Upon the 
Braan Rwer^ is the romantic Hermitage, or Os8ian*s 
Hall, where the river is seen tumbling among rugged 
rocks, and confined between lofty banks, which cause 
its waters to advance with the utmost rapidity and 
violence. Here is another scene of the same kind, 
equal in g^randeur, called the Rumbling Bridge, con- 
sisting of an arch thrown across the stream, at a place 
where the rocks were formerly so close as almost to 
unite at their summits. It is 50 feet high from the 
water, and the scenery around corresponds with it in 
magnificence. 

Leaving Dunkeld, the traveller may take either the 
road on the south, or that on the north side of the 
Tay. The former is generally preferred, and com- 
mands a view of the most remarkable objects on the 
other road, with beautiful woods on all sides, and the 
majestic Tay also, on the right. Farther on, cross the 
Tay, and the Braan, at Inver; 4 miles farther, on the 
left, Ikdguise, Stewart; and in succession, GlenaJbert, 
Bisset; Kincragie, and Kinnaird, Izett; ^ mile farther, 
on the right, the village and ferry of BalmacneU; and 
I^ mile farther, at the junction of the rivers Tay and 
Tummel, is Logieraii ViUage. Keeping the Tay on the 
right, I mile more, across the river, is Easteriyre House, 
M^Glashen; on the left, BcUnaguard Inn, One mile 
farther, across the Tay, BaUechin, Stewart. << In the 
bank aboon the mill, in the lowlands of Ballechin,'' Sir 
James the Ross, heir of the property, was slain by Sir 
John de Graham, as sung in the pathetic old ballad. 
About f mile farther, Pitnacree, Menzies; 2 miles 
more, GrandtuUg Castle, Sir George Stewart, Bart.; 
acroBB the Tay, JDereulich, Stewart; 1^ mile more, 
JKilfyhassie^ Fleming; and \ mSLe moTe^ the village of 
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Abetfeldiey wkose classical birks are still venerable. 
The bridge was built in 1733, by Creneral Wade. In 
the vicinity, are Moness Hotise, Castle Duney and the 
FaUs ofMonesSy remarkable for their altitude and the 
variety of their scenery. These falls, in the opinion of 
Pennant, are <^ an epitome of every thing that can be 
admired in the curiosity of waterfalls,'' and fully real- 
izes the beautiful description of Bums: 

The braes ascend like lofty wa*8, 
The foaming stream deep roaring fJEi's, 
0*erhung wi* firagrant spreadinff shaws, 
The birks of Aberfddy. 

The hoary clifb are crown'd wi' flowers, 
White o*er the linn the bumie pourf, 
And rising, weets wi* misty showers, 
Tlie birks of Aberfeldy. 

Still proceeding by the south side of the Tay, across 
the river, is Weem Village^ and Cctsde Menzies, Sir N. 
Menzies, at the foot of a high bank covered with wood; 
I mile &ui;her, on the left, Bolfrax, and 3 miles more, 
Taymouth Castlcy both belonging to the Earl of Bread- 
albane. The latter is a splendid edifice, and has a good 
collection of pictures. It is admired for its rich and 
varied scenery, commanding some of the finest lake, 
river, and mountain prospects in Britain. About I mile 
iarther, at the east end of the loch, are the kirk and 
village of KenmorCy a neat clean place, with a good Inn ; 
•^ mile beyond which is an island, with the ruins of a 
monastery. 

Loch Tay is generally computed to be Id miles long, 
and from I to 2 miles broad;* On the north is the 
lofty mountain Benktwersy 4015 feet high, with innu- 
merable other hills of less elevation, and covered with 
wood, having a considerable portion of arable land 
between them and the lake. On the south side, the 
Loch is agreeably skirted with woods and hills, forming 
at intervals romantic glens, in which streams are seen 
hurrying forward to augment the waters of the lake. 
Benmore is also seen, rising to the height of 3900 feet, 
and forming a magnificent back-ground to the rich 
picture, presented by the Loch and the woods, com 

* The waters of this, and some other Scottish Lochs, were violently 
agitated, at the period of the earthquake which destroyed the city of 
Lisbon, in 1755. Comrie, which is distant in a direct line, from 10 
to 15 milesi towards the south, is the noted locality of frequent earth- 
quakes, which sometimes extend their slightly tremulous motions to a 
ereat distance on all sides. No injurious consequeuGe& \3A.N^'*)^x«9s(Si^^ 
nrom this cause in Scotland. 
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fields and cottsgeg on Us banks. Here, in a word, are 
seen, " Uie hoary mounlain, the solitary lake, and the 
water tunibliDft over the rock," combiaing' the magni- 
ficence of the grandest scenery in nature, with scenes 
of the softest and most pleasing description. 

There is a road on each side of the Loch to Killing 
that on the south, however, is generally preferred by 
strangers. About 2 miles on this road is the Hermitage, 
and the Falls of Acham. The first of these, called the 
Barfi Punch Bowl, b abont a mile off the road, and 
may fall about 30 feet; the second, still nearer the 
road, may tall about the same height; but the third, 
which is the finest, falls over a perpendicular precipice 
of no leM than 140 feet. To this faU the Tisitor is 
led through a long dark cavern into a rural hermitage, 
and is agreeably sm-prised to behold the water of the 
stream before him, tumbling from a great height, and 
foaming in the basin below. Mirrors are artfully 
placed, so as to present the appearance of a cataract, 
pouring upon the head of tho visitors. About 5-^ miles 
beyond Acham, is the Inn at Croft Mouse; across the 
lake are LawersKirk and Village; and the magnificent 
Bfn Lowers, Proceeding a few miles farther, pass 
Audtmore, a cottage occasioually used as a summer 
retreat by the E!arl of Breadalbane, and is surrounded 
with thriving plantations, and beautiful pleasure 
grounds. Farther, on the left, is Kinnell, the romantic 
seat of the chief of the M'Nabs, near which is aDruidic 
circle; and opposite, is the mouth of the river Lochy, 
3 miles up which, are the Falls <f Craigie. 

The travcUer then enters Killin, or the " burying- 
place of Fingal," a straggling and ilUbuilt village, but 
placed in a delightful situatioD, at the confluence of the 
DodiartanA Lochie, which immediately after lose their 
waters in Loch Tay. Above the bridge, the water 
rolls with tremendous force over a series of broken 
rocks and cataracts, in a channel of inconceivable rude- 
ness, where beautiful pearls of a large sizeare frequently 

About i a mile from the Inn, which affords excel- 
lent accommodation, stands, umid a grove of venerable 
trees, the ruins of Finlarig Coatle, t\ie KB&\ei& seax oi 
the RaightB of Glenorchy. In Eoimei tiTOe4,\\, -bh* 
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considered a place of some strength. Its rooms are 
aU arched with stone, while its walls are of prodigious 
thickness. A little to the west of the Inn, is a spot 
said to be the grave of Fingal. The only thing which 
points this oat is a large stone, surrounded by a mound 
of earth. The view of Loch Tay from this supposed 
burial-place is exceedingly beautiful. The only other 
lions of Killin are the family cemeteries of M'Nab, and 
of the Earl of Breadalbane.* 

The road from Killin to Loch Eamhead, is exceed- 
ingly wild. Soon after leaving the former, pass, on 
the right, the house of AcMyne^ Campbell, situated in 
Gkndochart; and farther on, Leeks^ where the road 
turns off to Tyndrum. The road soon after this, 
enters upon a dark, gloomy, and savage defile, called 
Glen Ogle, in the whole of which there is neither a 
tree nor a bush to be seen. This is, perhaps, one of 
most sombre and sterile tracts in the Highlands. The 
sides of the mountains are covered with immense 
fragments of rock, and are almost entirely destitute 
of vegetation. About the centre of the Glen, there is 
a good echo, which has rather an imposing effect amid 
such a solitude. About 8 miles from Killin, the tra<* 
veller arrives at the village of Loch Earnheady where 
there is a most excellent inn. The scenery about this 
place is exceedingly beautiful. In the front, Loth 
Earuy about 8 miles long, and from I to 2 broad. 
Like Loch Ketturin, its banks are adorned with na- 
tural wood, and surrounded by lofty mountains, among 
which Ben Voirlichy rising to the height of 3,300 feet 
above the level of the sea, appears most conspicuous. 
Near the foot of the Lake, is a small wooded island, 
celebrated as having been the rendezvous of a banditti, 
of the name of Neishy who were there put to the sword 



* If the traveller should think of proceeding towards the north, he 
will find a road from Killin to Fort- fViUiamf through the dreary moor 
of Rannoch, and along the sides of some lochs severally denominated 
Lydoch, Ouchan, Treag, and La^an. This is a track of singular 
wildness and sterility. From Kilhn there is also another road to the 
same place, 60 miles distant by Tyndrum, and which proceeds by In- 
verouran, the end of Loch TuUie, King's House, the Devil's Staircase, 
and Glencoe, celebrated for the deeds of darkness connected with it, and 
for the rudeness of its almost impassable laoxitktaxEA. ^^x^ta '^S^^a^^^ 
short distance before reaching Tyndrum, «k tosA tXr^ss* ^'S. xa "^ai ^^<^ 
irhich proceeds to Glasgow, 58 mViea dis^nt^X^^ «t» «A»^^ V^'^iS 

mood, jMsring Tarbet, Lum, Danb«xUm> ILVVptXTOV, wA ^>2w« -««« 

o/impcnrtance. 
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by the US'- Nabs. From the eastern extremity of this loch, 
stretches Stratkearn, not inappropriately designated 
the Arcadia of Scotland. For pastoral and picturesque 
beauty, there is, in fact, no valley in the island inpS' 
rior, if equal, to this.* On the south side of Looh 
Earn, is Edinample Souse, helonging to Lord Bread- 
albane, surroanded on all eidei with extensive woods. 
Close to this is a fine waterfall, of ahout 50 or 60 feet 
in height, formed by a mountain stream, called the 
Ampie. 

About 3 milea on the road from Loch Eamhead to 
Callander, pass on the right, Edenckip Howe, Camp- 
bell; a little beyond which, on the right, a road 
branches off to the Braes of BalquhiiMer. The road 
now for several miles winds through a valley bounded 
on each band by lofty mountains; at the foot of those 
on the right, are the waters of ZocA Voil. 

About 8 miles from Callander, the traveller reaches 
the banks of Loch Lubnaig, about 5 miles long and -^ 
to £ of a mile broad. This lake is surrounded on all 
sides by steep, bare, and craggy mountains; and there 
is altogether an air of snblime and wild solitude about 
it, that cannot fail to Icavo a deep impression on the 
mind of the stranger. Near the middle of this loch, 
and on its eastern bank, is Ardchulhrie, once a Aivou- 
rite residence of Bruce the Abyssinian traveller, and 



* If the traveller sbnuld think of teturnin^ from La-b Eamhtad tq 

■od most romaplic swaErv. After pawing down ebonl 7 miles by Ihe 
•hore of the lach, he »lll enter St. FSlans, where the gentlemen of 
Perthshire annuslly Msemblo, for the encoiiragement of Ibe ancient 
elercises anil pastimes of Caledonia. Keefnog the course of the river 
Earn, paas, on the left, Dunira, the romantic residence of Viscount 
MEl'illei ii niilei aft^ which, DoUouae, Skene, and ^AfrmicAsI 
Collie, Sir A. Camjibdl, Bwt-i 2 miles farther, enter the village of 
Camrie, famoui for its euthqualini. In this neighbourhood there 11 an 
obelink of granite, 78 feet in height, to the memory of Lord Melville, 
and the famous flj?non Camp of ZJufcinrosS; )( mile beyond Comrie, 
Lauari, Lord Balgray ; J of a mile ftrlher, Claihic, Colquhonn ; and 
2 milee more Ochtertyre, Sir P, Murray, Bart. The sctoery here is 
Rally enchanting. About ■ mile from Ocbterlyre, cross the Turret, 
winding through a splendid GIm, celebrated in Mag. About a mile 
after which, enter the town ofC™/, eontaiaiug about3,000 iobahitanta. 
In the nrighbourhood, ii Dmmmand Castle, the princely residence of 
Lord Willoug^by D'Eresby. Leaving CrieC^ pan Femlon, Sir D. 
Baird, Bart. ; 1 mile beyond which, is Cultoqvey, Maiton, and Inch- 
braUde, Gra;me. Farther on, on the right, a splendid gateway, leading 
to Jbercaimev, Moray; and 1 mile more, the viliagt of Frnviia IfeHcr. 
Proeeeiling on, there a an excellent view of the nSns of the jiibey of 
Jnchaffray, which was founded in ISOO; beyond which, is Gorthy, 
Merocr; aad immediately afterwuds, the road eaters the plantationfl of 
Salgouum, htxi Lynedoch. Two miln beyond tbia, i> the village nf 
Mfthveni and about 7 milea tarltfr, the rity nf Perth. 
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where he arraaged and completed the account of his 
travels to the source of the Nile, The ground on the 
northern bank, is called StralAtre, the boundary of the 
territory beloDging to the Clan Alpine. On proceed- 
ing forward along the road which skirts the margin of 
this lake, the traveller will be struck hy a long rocky 
ridge projected from the base of Ben Ledi, and ter- 
minating in a perpendicular precipice which overhangs 
the loch, and casts a dark and gloomy shadow on its 
waters. 

About a couple of miles after tearing the hanks of 
Loch Lubnaig, enter the romantic and far-famed Pasg 
of Lent/, To the lover of close picturesque scenery, 
there can be nothing more striking than this narrow 
entrance into the Highlands. The rocks, wood, and 
mountain combinations, are of the most sublime char- 
acter; while through the centre of the defile, there 
rushes a river, which spreads over a fall of 200 feet 
an endless succession of roaring cataracts. 

On issuing from the Pass, the ti'aveller arrives at 
the little vill^e of Kilmahoff, where formerly stood a 
chapel dedicated to St. Chug. This sacred spot is still 
known fay a high pole with a bell, which is regularly 
tolled when any individual is consigned to the neigh- 
bouring cemetery. A little farther, on the left, pass 
Letiy House, Dr. Hamilton; and almost immediately 
afterwards, enter Callamler. From this place, the 
traveller may either take the road by Stirling to Ed- 
inburgh; hy Drymen to Glasgow; or by the Trosachg, 
Loch Lomond, and Dunbarton, as mentioned in the 
preceding Section. 



I 
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ROM GLASGOW TO CAMPBELTON AND 
LONDONDERRY. 



To CampbeUon by the Kyles of Bute, 96 miles — and by 
the South eiid of Bute, also 96 miles. And to Lon- 
donderry, about 180 miles. 

In our seventh Section, we have described the course 
of the steam-hoats from Glasgow through the Kyles 
of Bute,* and as in going to Campbelton the same 
track is generally pursued, we refer the reader to that 
Section, as far as the opening of the Kyles at the point 
of Airdlamont; from which the steiuu-Tessel bears 
ftcross the mouth of Loch FyTW in a direction nearly 
due west, to the point of Sfapness in Cantyre, a dia- 
tance of 12 miles. In sailing across Loch Fyne, the 
view up that majestic arm of the sea, is very grand, 
presenting on the east the hills of Cowal; on the west 
the hills of Knapdale and Cantyre; and to the north 
the view is extended as far as the lofty Ben Cruachan. 
To the left, Goatfell, Caim-na-Cailleach, Tomidneon, 
and the other mountains of Arran, are distinctly seen, 
towering in all their ruggedness to the clouds, and ex- 
hibiting proofs of violent convulsion in their formation; 
which, with the subsequent influenceof the weather, has 
now denuded their stony pinnacles of every covering, 
so that even the hardy eagle, delighting in barren 
wilduess, can scarcely find shelter for her brood. The 
sides of these mountains are striated, and rendered 
stUl more frightful by the numerous chasms cut into 
them by the rapid cataracts that dash through them 
during the long continued rains of the climate, which, 
from the vicinity of thiii island to the Atlantic, and its 

* Tbougb the Bteam-boaU occasioDBlly go to Campbelton by the Kyin 
of Bute, as beiu^ a It^ baiBtproua patAs^e, wC, they more fcequeatly, 
in calm weather, take the east and Houlh aidea of that iaIaDd, going 
rDund what » called the Garroch Head. Having paesed the Garroch 
J^ead, a bold rocky headhmd of Bute, the courae la about north and by 
weatf pasgiiig thD north end of tbe mountainous ictand of Arran, and 

eotenng the sounil of fiiftrannnn, holfoiE rtie Itack noticed in this 

(Section (o Campbelton. 
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extreme altitude, is a natural disadvantage not to be 
overcome; and which cifcamstance also renders the 
west coast of Scotland not so favoorable for the culti- 
vation of crops, as for the rearing of cattle. 

Proceeding to the westward, pass the north end of 
the island of Arran, where is the Cock of Arrtm^ so 
named from a rude resemblance of that animal flapping 
his wing^, produced by the figure and position of a 
huge block of sandstone on the shore. The steamr 
vessel now steers to the southward, down the Sound 
oi Kilbrannan, passing on the left. Loch Banza with 
its ancient CasUey Duke of Hamilton; and on the right, 
in Cantyre, the castle, village, bay, and modern mansion 
of SkipnesSy Mrs. Campbell. The scenery of Arran^ 
on the western side of the island, is highly interesting, 
and, along with its mineralogy, is described in our 
Seventeenth Section. Proceeding forward 2^ miles, 
on the right, is the kirk of Clunaig; fiuther, Corsaig 
Houscy Major-Greneral R. Campbell; 5 miles beyond 
Clunaig, is Cour House^ M^Alister; 2 miles more, 
BarmoUoch Manse^ M^Farlane; 4 miles farther. Car- 
radaie Houscy and Bay, N. Campbell; near which, are 
Carradah Kirhy and a vitrified fort; 1^ mile fiuther, 
Torrisdah Castle, late Greneral M^Alister; 3 miles to 
the south, Saddale House, Campbell; 7 miles farther, 
Ardnacrossy McNeill; and 7 miles more, CbfnpMStofi> 
after passing the Black Bocks, and the Trench, a low 
sandy point on the right. 

As the vessel approaches the mouth of the Loch, a 
cave may be seen in the bold headland to the south, 
called Auchinhoan-head, in which St. Ciaran, a disciple 
of St. Columba, took up his residence. Here a foun- 
tain of pure water supplied almost one-half of the 
wants of nature, while the figure of a cross, cut upon 
a rock, furnished his soul with subject for meditation. 

The mon his bed, the cave hit humble cell, 
Hm food the fruit^ his drink the crystal wdl; 
Remote from man, with God he passM his days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

The Loch of Campbelton, which furnishes excellent 
anchoring ground, was anciently called Loch Ciaran, 
from St. Ciaran the apostle of Cantyre. It is protected 
near its entrance by an island named EUen-da-var, or 
the idand of two sounds, in which %x« ^qs^cba ^^w^ 
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cavemg. In sailing up the Loch, may be seen on the 
left, the boiying-ground of Kilkerran, in the middle of 
which once stood a small chapel, dedicated to St. Ciaran. 
Nearer the sea, and at a little distance from the church- 
yard, are to be seen the ruins of the castle of Kilkerran. 
In 1493, James IV. held a parliament in Cantyre, when 
he emancipated part of the vassab of the McDonalds of 
Arg^le, and granted them charters holding of the crown. 
In 1536, James V. found it necessary to make a voyage 
to the Isles, to subdue the haughty spirit and turbulence 
of these chieftains. During this expedition, he fortified 
and garrisoned the castle of Kilkerran, to overawe 
McDonald. But before the King had got clear of the 
harbour, McDonald added insult to rebellion, took the 
castle, and hanged the governor over the wall. 

Campbelton (anciently Cean-Loch, or Loch-Head) 
was erected a royal borough in 1701, and joins with 
Ayr, Irvine, Rothesay, and Inverary, in sending a 
member to parliament. The town contains about 8,000 
inhabitants, but the three parishes contain nearly 12,000 
souls. It is a famed rendezvous for the herring fleet; 
in 1822, about 4,050 barrels of herring were cured here. 
The neighbouring country is well cultivated, and pre- 
sents many beautiful views. At' the village of Codt" 
hilly 7,000 tons of coal are dug annually, and brought to 
Campbelton by means of a canal 7 miles long, without 
a single lock. In the middle of the town, is a stone 
cross, which was brought from the celebrated island of 
lona. The ancient castle and residence of the McDon- 
alds, formerly occupied the spot which is now the site 
of the Lowland Church, and which is consequently 
distinguished by the name of the Castle Kirk. Here 
the Earl of Argyle, in 1685, published his first declara- 
tion of hostilities against James II. At a short distance 
north of the town, are the villages of Dalintober, and 
DcUaman. The latter derives its name from DcHruad- 
haiuy the first capital of the ancient Scottish or Dal- 
reudinian kingdom. There are several good inns in 
Campbelton, and gig^ and jaunting-cars may be hired 
upon moderate terms. 

Strangers generally visit the village of ScUt PanSy 
Mtpated on the western ocean, 4 miles from the town. 
Bid celebrated for its excelieiit ^\nskY> and fine rock 
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or pan cod. Here is seen the bay of MachrihanMy 
extending upwards of 6 miles to the northward, and at 
all times remarkable for the force and deafening noise 
of its billows. The Soathend or Mull of Cantyre, is 
also a general object of interest with travellers. It is 
about 10 miles distant, and for the information of those 
who may wish to visit it, we subjoin the following ob- 
servations. About 3 miles after leaving Campbelton 
by land, Bxe Enocknahaw VUlage, and mill; Gilchrist 
CagOe, M^Tavish, Sheriff-Substitute of Cantyre; 1 
mile to the right, Oatfidd Houscy M'Eachem. Five 
miles farther, are Southend Kirk and Manse; and at 
the shore, on the left, is the ferry to BaUycasde in 
Ireland. As the traveller advances, a green mound 
on the margin of the sea, exhibits the remains of the 
castle of Dtmavartichy called also Dunavardyney and 
Dunaverty, where the Lord of the Isles entertained 
Robert the Bruce on his way to take refuge in the 
island of Rathlin, when the servility of his countrjrmen 
scarcely left him a single ray of hope to accomplish 
their emancipation. In 1647, this castle was the scene 
of a foul breach of feith, on the part of Lieutenant- 
Creneral Leslie, then commander-in-chief of the par- 
liamentary forces. Having driven Alister McDonald, 
with a body of men, composed of McDonalds and 
M^Dougalds, from the upper part of Cantyre to the 
very extremity of the peninsula, McDonald put 300 of 
his men into«the castle of Dunaverty, and with the 
remainder of his forces, passed over into Islay. Leslie 
laid siege to the place, and stormed a trench at the foot 
of a hill, by which means he cut off a regular supply of 
water from two streams in the vicinity, and killed 40 
men, with the loss of five or six of his own men, among 
whom was Campbell of Skipness, the Marquis of Ar- 
gyle's Major. Overcome with thirst, the g^arrison sued 
for a parley, and being induced to yield themselves to 
the mercy of the Covenanters, Leslie ordered them to 
be put to the sword, and they were accordingly all 
massacred, except M^Dougall of Dunolly, then a young 
man, who was spared at the entreaties of Sir James 
Turner, on condition of banishing himself to France. 
One hundred of his countrymen were afiterwards 
smoked out of some caves near Kid Hxaua^x^^\^s»^ 
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and were sent abroad to serve in the French army 
during the war. The Marquis of Argyle, who was 
present at this deed of horror as Colonel, was after- 
wards tried, condemned, and beheaded, for his acces- 
sion to this, and several other acts of great atrocity 
in Bute, Cowal, Islay, &c. The skeletons of these 
unfortunate victims to party, are still dug up close to 
the fort. One skull was lately found which had seven 
sabre cuts in it. The fort was entirely razed to the 
ground, it is supposed, by the blushing successors of 
the murderers, who, after dispossessing the original 
proprietors of Cantyre of their property, believed that 
this unhallowed deed would be forgotten by the demo- 
lition of the fortress. It is now reduced to a heap of 
rubbish, a modern Goth having ploughed up the ground 
a few years ago, for the purpose of preventing strangers 
from resorting to it. Near this interesting and melan- 
choly shore, are several romantic caves of considerable 
extent, said to have been receptacles of outlawed ban- 
ditti. At present, however, murderers and banditti 
have given place to merry bands of tinkers and hordes 
of smugglers from ^^ the Emerald Isle." Proceeding 
towards the west, is the Midi of Cantyre^ where is a 
fine view of the Atlantic ocean, and of the coast of 
Ireland. Here a lighthouse has been erected on a hill 
of considerable elevation, an object of much utility on 
this coast, which, from the rapidity of the currents, is 
sometimes more dangerous in a calm than in a storm.* 
Having left the Loch of Campbelton, the vessel pro- 
ceeds to the southward, and passes the island of EUen- 
dorvary on the right; on the left, at a good distance, 
is seen the Bock of Aiha^ 1,100 feet high. There is 
nothing particularly worthy of remark upon the coast 
of Cantyre for 10 miles, till we come to Machrerioch 
or Sanda House^ McDonald. Farther on, is the island 
of Sanda^ upon which are the ruins of an old chapel, 
in the cemetery of which, many Scandinavian chiefe 



* Should it be 1^ intention of the traveller, when at Campbdton, to 
visit the island of Islay, Jara, or Colonsay, he will be directed by the 
road that leads along the west coast of Cantyre to the ferry to the idand 
of Gigha at Tavanloan, distant 18 miles. Having crossed to Gigha, be 
will more readily procure a boat to Islay than on the coast of Cantyre, 
from no part of which, nor from Gigha, is there a regular ferry to tiie 
above islands, except that which the steam-boat from West Tarbert 
t^ord», as mentioned in Section IX. 
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were baried. Opposite to Sanda, on the mainland, it 
the fort of Ihmavartkhy already described. Here tiM 
whole expanse of the Atlantic opens up, with tha 
rugged headland, or MuU of Cantyre, on the lef^ 
surmounted with a lighthouse, where is generally a 
heavy swell of the sea, especially if the tide or cuiv 
rents and wind meet in opposite directions, but th« 
sea is free from danger unless it be in tempestuoui 
weather. The currents run at the rate of 9 miles an 
hour. The steam-boat now stretches across to the coati 
of Antrim^ in Ireland. Proceeding in this direction 
for some time, it passes round the point of Faxrhtad 
or JBenmore^i said to be the Robogdium Promontorinm 
of the ancients, and which presents also some basaltio 
pillars. On the right, is the island of HcUhlin, where 
Robert the Bruce concealed himself during his misfor- 
tunes, and at the northern end of which, is a castle still 
popularly denominated JBruce's Castle. Proceeding 
onward, on the left, is the town of BaUycasde with its 
bay; behind which are the mountains of Snockhde^ 
1,820 feet high; farther on the left, near the shore^ b 
the romantic island Carrick-^Mrede; and farther on, ai^ 
the Skeq} Islandy and the bay of JBaUinitn/; behind 
which, are the Druid Matmiains. Soon after, pass 
Bengare Head, 330 feet high; beyond which, is Phaa* 
kin; and iarther on, is the Giants Cawewayy at which, 
at Ballantrae or Port Rush, passengers are landed and 
taken aboard. Time is given, by waiting till the return 
of the steam-boat on the following day, to visit Um 
Causeway, Pleaskin, the castle of Dunluce, Coleraine, 
Bushmills, Dunsevrick Castle, &c. and the numerous 
curiosities in this highly interesting portion of Ireland, 
the description of which, we have reserved for onr 
next Section. 

Leaving Port-Ballantrae, the steam-boat proceeds 
through the Sherries Sound to Port^Rudh along the 
coast to PoH'Stewarty at the mouth of the river Bafm^ 
on which is situated, about 4 miles up, the town of 
Cokraine* Thence stretching about 10 miles along 
the bay, and passing Downhill^ reach MaggUigan P&in^ 
which forms the south entrance to Loch Foyle^ near 
which is a martello tower. The headland on the nff^ 
posite shore of Loch Foyle, is lnnisfco«A Hsod>^^mr 
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gerous sand-bank lying between Ma^ligan Head and 
Imiishoen, called the Fenns. ' At the entrance on the 
right, is Green Cadle in ruins, where a small garrison 
18' kept up. 

. The entrance to Loeh Foyle is peculiarly picturesque. 
The old Castle of GreenhiU, the New Fort, and the 
Church ofMoviUey being striking objects in the pic- 
tare; 2 miles on the right, Lower MovUhy Staples; 
about 1 mile £Mi;her on the right, Red CagtHe^ Cham- 
bers; and 2 miles farther. White Cast^ Carey. About 
4 miles below Londonderry, is Ctdmore Forty at the 
entrance of the River Foyle, taken by James at the 
siege of Derry. This river goes up 12 miles to Stra- 
baney where it is joined by the Fin and Morren. Im- 
mediately on entering the river, on the right, Baify' 
magarey Captain Hart, and close on the banks a Danish 
Fort, A little farther on, BrookhaUy Sir George Hill; 
afterwards BoomhaUy where the boom was thrown 
across by the French to prevent vessels getting up to 
relieve the city during the siege. Here enter Rosses 
Bayy and pass The Famiy Lady Ferguson. On ap- 
proaching the Quay, pass Free School, Asylum for 
Lunatics, and Infirmary. 

The appearance of Londonderry, from a little dis- 
tance, is exceedingly imposing. From the peculiar 
sweep which the river here takes, the city appears as 
if placed on an island; and being built on a hill, on the 
summit of which is the Cathedral, with its lofty spire, 
forms altogether an interesting picture. Across the 
Foyle, there is a handsome wooden bridge of one 
thousand and sixty-three feet in length, and forty in 
width, at the centre of which there is a drawbridge to 
enable vessels to go up and down the river. The city 
is surrounded by a regular rampart of earth, faced with 
stone, and flanked with bastions — a parapet, breast 
high, running round them. The walls are from 14 to 
37 yards in breadth, and from 20 to 25 feet in height. 
There are four main streets within the walls, uid at 
the termination of each, there is a massive archway 
and gates, to two of which portcullises were attached. 
In the midst of the square, which forms the centre of 
the Gity> stands the Corporation HialL From one of 

e bastions of the waH, riaea an olei^t monument 
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recently erected to the memory of the Rev. 6. Walker, 
the heroic defender of the city, when hesieged by 
James 11. in 1689. The walls are rather more than 
a mile in circumference, and form a noble terrace, 
which is used as a fashionable promenade by the in- 
habitants. Upon the whole, the stranger will find 
Londonderry one of the most agreeable little towns 
in Ireland. 

XXL 

FROM GLASGOW TO BELFAST,— WITH A 
LAND TOUR TO THE GIANT'S CAUSE- 
WAY BY CARRICKFBRGUS, RETURNING 
BY COLERAINE, LOUGH-NEAGH, AND 
ANTRIM. 



To Bdfasty 156 m. — Carrickfergus^ 8 nu — Lamey 9 m, 
— CushendaUy 20 m, — JBalfycastle, 12 m. — Giant's 
Causeway y 10 m. — ColerainCf 7 m. — BaUymenay 21 
m. — JRandalstoum, 7 m, — AiUrim by Lough-Neagh^ 
4 m.— Belfast^ 13 m. Total, from Glasgow, 267 
miles; from Belfast, 111 miles. 

In this voyage, which generally occapies from 15 to 
16 hours, we must refer the stranger to Section VII. 
which will conduct him as ^u* as the Point of Toward. 
On the right, is the entrance to the Kyhs or Straits of 
Biite, where are seen the LightJumse on Toward Point; 
Castle Toward, Finlay; SouthaU House, Campbell; and 
the Bay and Town ofBxjthesay. On the left, at a dis- 
tance, in succession are Ardgowan Bouse, Sir M. S. 
Stewart, Bart, the village of Old Kirk; Kelly Bouse, 
Wallace; Wemyss Bay; Skelmorly Caetie, Earl of 
Eglinton; Brisbane Bouse, Sir T. M^Dougal Brisbane; 
and Largs, a fevourite sea-bathing town. Bute pre- 
sents nothing strikingly picturesque on its eastern 
side, except Mountstewart House, the residence of the 
Marquis of Bute. Farther, on the left, are the islands 
of the Great and Little Cumbrays, on the latter of which 
is a Lighthouse. Opposite, on l\v^ fv^V ^^ ^^ ^^ 
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Gariochf or ^^ nigged headland/' composed entirely of 
trap rocks. Here the prospect is very striking. Close 
at hand are the Islands of Bate and the Cumbrays; 
at a distance, on the right, the peaked summits of the 
mountains of Arran are seen to rise above the clouds; 
while in front is an interminable expanse of water, 
except at one spot where the Craig of Ailsa raises its 
barren head above the green waves. Leaving the 
Garroch-Head, the course is nearly south-west, steer- 
ing for Lamlash or Holy Island, on the east coast of 
Arran. To the north, is seen the entrance of Loch 
Fyne; and on the right, GoatfeUy and the other moun- 
tains in Arran, become more distinctly visible. To the 
east is the coast oi Ayrshire, with the castle of Pen- 
cross, situated on a point of land exposed to the tur- 
bulence of the waves. Farther on, pass on the right^ 
Brodick Bay, VtUagfe, and Castle, Duke of Hamilton, 
at about 10 miles distance; near which is Ktknkhad 
Hotise, Fullarton, representative of the very old family 
of M'Lewis in this island. Farther on the left, is 
Ardrossan Harbour; beyond it, on the same side, is 
Saltcoats; and farther on, are Irvine harbour and town, 
and other places too distant to be distinctly seen. On 
the right, the steam-boat passes close Ui iMmlash or 
Holy Island, formerly called Ard-molas, within which 
is Lamlash Bay, furnishing excellent anchoring-ground 
for any number of ships. Upon the south point of the 
island oi Arran, KUdonan Castle, Marquis of Bute. 
At some distance from this castle, is the island of 
Pladda, on which is a lighthouse. From this the 
course is almost due south-south-west, the mouth of 
Belfast Lough being about 50 miles distant. Soon 
after, pass on the left, about 7 miles distant, the Crcdg 
of Ailsa, or, in maritime language, the Per(^ of Clyde^ 
and on the same side, at a considerable distance, is seen 
the Corseuml Point, at the mouth of Loch Ryan^ on 
which is placed a revolving light. 

On the right are seen, stretching out from the mouth 

of Lame Lough, distant about 8 miles, the Whillan or 

Maiden Bocks, on which has been lately erected two 

Hg^btbouaes* The distance between those lights is only 

S20 fyihoms; the dome of tWt on t\i!e %oni()a. tq^ S& 

upirarda of 120 feet alwve \ng\jt-w«A«t i»axV« K^ 
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proaching the Irish coast, is seen the small Isle af 
Mucky commonly called in charts the Knee; on the 
west side of the entrance into Carrickfergus Bay or 
Bdfast Ixmghy is Island Magee, with its hold precipi- 
tous clifis, called the Gabbous. A little forward, on 
the lefit, is the town of Donaghadeey and the Ccpeland 
Islesy three in number, two of which are inhabited, and 
on one of which there is a lighthouse. Here, if the 
day be fine, the prospect is very extensive. To the 
right, are the bold promontories of Blackcave and 
BaUygaUy Heads; the points of Garron and TotTj 
the latter of which is the nearest Irish land to Scot- 
land; the intermediate space is partly occupied by the 
distant Island of Islayy the conical Paps ofjuroy and 
the frowning MvU of Cantyre. To the left, is the 
MuU of GaUowayj distant about 30 miles, and the 
/«i!e o^JIfon, dim in the distance; while nearly in front, 
is the county of Down^ and the towns of Groomsport 
and Bangor, 

Belfast Lough is about 15 miles in length, and its 
greatest breadth, at the entrance, 7 English miles, 
reckoning from Blackhead^ Island Magee, to Cross or 
Lighthouse Isley near Donaghadee; the greatest depth 
of water between those places varies from 12 to 14 
fathoms. Passing Blackhead, and the ruins of Casile 
.Chu^estery Island Magee; forward is Whitehead and 
Kilrooi Housey Brice; and in the interior is seen CasUe 
Jkhbsy Dobbs; and near it, on a rising ground, BeOa- 
hilly Dalway: On this beach, the French, under M. 
Thuret, landed February 21st, 1760, and a few hours 
after, took possession of the town and castle of €ar- 
rickferg^us, which are now seen at hand. On opening 
the Lough, the towns of Groomsporty BangoTy and 
Crawford s-Bum-Housey Crawford, are passed on the 
left; and a little frtrther, Boc^)ort HousCy Tumley; 
Craigavady Forbes; Ctdtroy Kennedy; BcUlyfnenaehy 
Greg; the town of Holyiooody and Holywood Housey 
Kennedy, appear in succession. Holywood is nearly 
4 miles frt>m Belfast, and is much resorted to by sea- 
bathing visitors. Passing Carrickfergus, on the right, 
:i8 Scoudntshy Wells; and close to the %hAt^^ SeaipaerW, 
Stewart; and 2 mVles forward. White Afcfcevi 'a^'*^^ 
. Jnilis, near which are some rems&iiA oi wi torvk^V^^^ 
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which gives name to this place. One mile farther on, 
is Whitehousey near which are the extensive cotton- 
mills, bleachfields, and printworks of Messrs. Grim- 
shaw. From Whitehonse Point to Belfast, on both 
sides of the Longh, villas are so numerous, that it would 
be tedious to give a detailed account of them ; but they 
show the opulence and improving state of this country. 
Four miles from Belfast, the navigable channel takes 
a very circuitous course, and at low water the quan- 
tity of land left dry, by the efflux of the tide, is very 
considerable. Mr. Thomson of Abbeyville, has lately 
secured to his estate about 50 acres of excellent land, 
by means of large embankments. Belfast is situated 
in the county of Antrim, near where the river Lagan 
empties itself into this arm of the sea; and from its 
size and opulence, and from the enterprising spirit of 
its inhabitants, has become the Capital of Ulstery and 
the emporium of its trade. The growth of this town 
has been remarkably rapid. About 1610, it is noticed 
by Speed, as an unimportant village; and in an Act 
passed in 1535, << limiting the time of loading and un- 
loading merchandize" at the different ports in Ireland, 
Belfost is not even noticed as a sea-port. So late as 
1 697, a considerable portion of the vessels which traded 
to Belfast, belonged to Donaghadee; and in 1763, the 
revenue of the port only amounted to £32,900. In 
1824, by the 10th report of the Commissioners of Ehc- 
cise, Belfast appears to be the second port in Ireland 
for trade, being only exceeded by the Capital of the 
kingdom; in the same year, the port duties amounted 
to £381,553. In 1758, the town contained only 1,779 
dwelling-houses, and 8,549 inhabitants; in 1821, the 
number of dweUing-houses was 7099, containing 37,1 17 
inhabitants — 17,354 of whom were males, and 19,763 
females. Belfast is connected with the county of 
Down by a remarkable bridge of 21 arches, built in 
1682; lately there has been at times much talk about 
the erection of a new bridge farther up the river. The 
public buildings are neither numerous nor splendid; 
the principal are, St. Anne's Church, St. George's 
Church (a chapel of ease), the new Roman Catholic' 
Chapel, several Dissenting Meei\ng-\vo\kaQa, \)(i« '^E^^Mst- 
Honae, Fever Hospital, Exchange, CoxrasiftTcwiX^xk^^^ 
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ings, White Linen Hall, Custom-House, and the In- 
fantry and Artillery Barracks. The Academical Insti' 
tution, founded in 1810, and erected by subscription, 
stands at the western end of the town. It is a light 
and elegant building of brick, ornamented with cut 
stone, and has already proved truly beneficial to the 
north of Ireland. Belfast derives additional interest 
from the height and wild grandeur of the mountains, 
that rise at about the distance of 1-^ mile from it; the 
highest is called Devisy its summit being 1,550 feet 
above the level of Belfast Lough. 

Having conducted the stranger to the limits we 
originally proposed, by means of steam navigation, we 
shall now attempt to point out such places as are worthy 
of notice in the neighbourhood of Belfetst, where visi- 
tors, who cannot afford time to go &r into the interior 
of the country, may spend a few days with much satis- 
faction. After which, for the benefit of those who 
may wish to visit the Giant's Causeway, we shall in- 
troduce an outline of the journey to that wonderful 
natural curiosity, a description of its appearance and 
structure, and some notices respecting the interesting 
country, and ancient castles in its neighbourhood. 

The tour to Laugh Neagh by what is called the 
mountain road, is considered the most agreeable in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Belfast, and as such, 
is usually recommended to strangers. Leave that town 
and proceed by Shank Hill, One mile forward, pass 
Shank Hill cemetery (where formerly stood the church 
of St. Patrick), and begin to ascend the hill, the 
view increasing in extent and beauty as the road pro- 
ceeds. Behind, is the town, surrounded with many 
villas and bleach-greens ; and, to the south, the pros- 
pect stretches to the towns of Lisbum and HiUs- 
borough^ the former 7, and the latter 10 miles distant.* 
The view, in that direction, is interrupted by the 
Mome mountains, rearing their blue summits to the 
sky, and softened, by their distance, into a delicate 
background. Continuing the ascent, the long stretch 
of Belfast Lough is gradually expanded below, which, 
' with its cultivated and populous shoreft^ «id^^%^^«r^ 
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fascinating picture. Having attained the summit of the 
liill, a wide and varied portion of the country is spread 
below the eye. In front, id the immense sheet of 
Loch Neagh; and, to the eastward, Belfatt and Stnmg- 
Jbrd Loughs are seen at the same time. To the north, 
Sbm.uk mountain is seen; and, to the west, the laouu' 
tains of Derry appear in a ionff rang« towards the 
county of Donegal, In tliiH part of Ireland, the moun- 
tains do not possess the bold aud picturesque character 
of Scottish scenery; but are softened by a more sloping 
outline, not however destitute of interest and effect. 

Proceed to Crumlin Village, and to GlendaTogh, 
Philips, a romantic villa in the cottage style, adorned 
with much taste. On the river is a considerable cata- 
ract, at tiroes forming a fine object in this secluded i«pot. 
Should the stranger wish to visit Lough Neagh, the 
distance is about 2 miles from Crumlin; and on the 
banks of the lake, he can readily procure a boat to visit 
Rams Island, which is about 3 miles from Crumlin 
Water-foot, and has been tastefully decorated by Earl 
O'Neil, at great expense. He hag also built an elegant 
villa upon it, rendering this island a delightful place of 
retirement. Here are the remains of an ancient round 
tower 43 feet high, but of which no tradition exists to 
declare the liistory. In many parts of Ireland, some 
considerable ruins of those old buildings are still to 
be seen, the original purposes of which are unkuown, 
and which, like many other vestiges connected with 
the remote periods of Irish history, will probably con- 
tinue to be enveloped in impenetrable obscurity. Loagh 
Neagh is one of the most extensive bikes in Europe, 
being 24 miles in length and 15 in breadth, covering 
an area of 58,200 acres; but from the smoothness of 
its banks, which, in a great measure, are destitute of 
wood, it does not possess that romantic beauty, and 
pictnresque effect, which some other Irish lakes bo 
strikingly exhibit. In going from Crumlin to Antrim, 
the road passes throngh a fertile country, at a short 
distance from the border of Lough Neagh. It is ren- 
dered agreeable by several gentlemen's seats, the most 
interesting of which is Green Mount, Thompson, a 
romantic villa, adorned w'vtlv conwiei^Ve XasXe, wi4 
etjaal to any in the north ot lre\a\ii. CXoto Vs ftwt 
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town of AtUrim is another round tower, the property 
of William Clarke, EiSq.; said to be the most entire 
in the kingdom. It is 95 feet high, and 3 feet thidc 
in the waUs. From the circumstance of haman bones 
being found in the vicinity of these towers, some 
have supposed, that they were erected for religious 
purposes; but the precise cause of their erection, and 
the uses to which they were applied, are entirely un- 
known. Antrim is a market and post town, containing 
2,500 inhabitants, and built' on the banks of a river 
named the Six Mile Waier. It is a place of little trade, 
with the exception of the extensive com and paper 
mills, and the brewery of A. & 6. Ledlie & Co. which 
g^ve employment to many poor people. One mile and 
a half from Antrim, on the border of Lough Neagh, 
stands Shanes CasUe^ the ancient seat of the O'Neils. 
It is one of the oldest baronial fortresses in Ireland; 
but was unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1815, while 
the noble owner was making some additions to it, 
which were then abandoned. It was in this castle, that 
the late Earl O'Neil died, after having been mortally 
wounded in the town of Antrim, by his own tenantry, 
during the last unhappy rebellion which distracted this 
country in 1798. In the town of Antrim is McLssareem 
Ceutky formerly the chief seat of the Earls of Massareene, 
lately repaired and enlarged, and now a fine mansion* 
Leaving Antrim, about 1 mile forward fsa»Muckatnaret 
formerly fiunous for its ancient abbey; near this are 
some bleach-greens on both sides of the road; 2 miles 
more, Dunadry Paper MUl; and 1 mile farther on, 
the village of Temj^e Pairicky village and Castie Vptan» 
Lord Templetown. Proceed through a pleasant coun* 
try towards JBalfast Loughy which soon comes in view. 
On the right. Cave HiU begins to rise, and gradually 
assumes a formidable appearance. It is partly com-* 
posed of limestone, considerable quarries of which have 
been advantageously opened for some years. On the 
left, is the village of Wkiie Abbey; from which some of 
the Scottish mountains and the Ccpeland JJgfithauee 
are to be seen. After descending the hill, the road 
joins that from CarrickferguSf upon the shore of Bel- 
jfiut Lough, from whence tYietQ \a no^ ^ ^^^ ^x^^iv^^ft^ 
^ the romantic Cave Hill, reaovtA^ V> Vsi wjskh^^ ^** 
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parties of pleasure, and at Easter by numerous merry 
gronps of every order and deaonii nation. Tlie road 
continues along' the Ehore, wbere are many pleasant 
,.^rillas, and, at the diBtance of 2 niilea more, enterg 

If tlie traveller means to visit the Giant's Cauiewaj/, 
Gaastwise, from Belfast, he will take the road to Car- 
rickfergiiH, distant 6 miles. On his way thither, lie 
will have a fine prospect of the coast of Down, on the 
opposite side of Belfast Lough, and will pass, on the 
left, Abbeyville, Thomson; Sea View, Stewart; and 
other neat villas, belonging to the merchants of Bel- 
fast. Farther on, is Parkmount, Cairns; and the ruins 
of Green Castle, near which is the road to Antrim. 
Proceeding a short way farther, is Whitehouse, Stewart; 
B large Cotton Mill and Frintjields, Grimshaw; farther 
on, arc the ruins of a Monastery; a. Cotton Mill, and 
the Village of White Abbey; about 7 miles beyond 
Belfast, is Sea Park, Stewart; and on the left, Scout- 
busfi. Wells; 1 mile farther, stood the abbey of Wood- 
bum, now destroyed; and soon after, enter Carrick- 
fergus. 

Carrickfergus, although not of the same importance 
as formerly, still claims respect from the antiquary, ag 
it contains many reliques of the " olden time;" par- 
ticularly a large ancient Caslle, and a Church in which 
is an elegant Monument of the Chichester family, iast 
hastening to decay. Leaving Carrickfergus, many 
beautiful villas appear in succession, particularly on 
the right. Castle Dobbs, Dobbs; and on the left, Bella 
Hill, Dalway. About 1 mile farther, on the right, la 
the ruinous church of Templecoran, in the cemetery of 
which, is interred the Rev. Edward Bryce, tlie first 
Presbyterian minister who settled in Ireland. Mr. 
Bryce had been pastor of Drymen, in Stirlingshire, 
about 1610, and was obliged to fly to Ireland, for 
having opposed John Spotiswood, Bisliop of Glasgow. 
The road here passes through the village of Ballycary, 
beyond which, on the right, is Redhall, Kerr, formerly 
the mansion-house of the E^monstones of Dantreath, 
Scotland ; 2 miles farther, on the left, are the extensive 
lime-works of Magheramome, from which the Scottish 
-Armers are chiefly supplied. One mile to the left, u 
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the romantic vale of Gleno, with fine walks and a ro- 
mantic waterfall. At some distance, on the right, is 
Island Mageey an isthmas, and therefore improperly 
termed an island, where, on the night of Sunday the 
8th of January 1641, the combined English and Scottish 
forces in Carrickfergus, barbarously put to death its 
whole peaceable Roman Catholic inhabitants, rariously 
estimated at from dO to 3,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren. It was committed as a wanton retaliation for a 
previous massacre of their Protestant countr3rmen, in 
a distant part of Ireland, during an insurrection insti- 
g^ated by the Catholic priesthood, and of which the 
most dreadiul accounts are given. About 9 miles be- 
yond Carrickfergus, is the Town of Lame, ^ small sea- 
port. Of two monastic foundations, which anciently 
stood near this town, not a vestige now remains. Take 
the new road to Gienarmy 10 miles distant. Three 
miles forward, on the right, is seen the bold promon- 
tory oi BaUygaUy-headj near which, on a rock in the sea, 
are the ruins of Cairn Castle; and adjoining, on the 
land, an old castellated mansion, built by the family of 
Shaw, now converted into a waterg^uard station. For- 
ward, on the left, is passed the conical hill oi Knock' 
doo; close to which are the SaUagh Braes. The road 
here winds up a rather steep hill, called the Path. If 
the weather be fine, the difficulty of the ascent is fully 
compensated by the splendid view which is afforded 
from its summit. From this point, the village of 
Glenarm is beheld, situated in a deep dell, on a small 
bay of the same name. Here once stood a celebrated 
Monastery, a small portion of the ruins of which are 
still to be seen. Close by, are the castle and beautiful 
domains of the Countess of Antrim, whose beneficent 
and unwearied exertions in promoting the improve- 
ment and prosperity of this part of Ireland, have en- 
deared her name to all its inhabitants. 

On leaving Glenarm, pass through the hamlet of 
Straidcayle, and village of Cairtdough. On the left, is 
seen the beautiful vale of Glendye, sweeping at the 
base of the bold and infracted rocks which form its 
back ground. Beyond Caimlough, on the left, is 
Drumnasokj Turnly; and, on an elevated situation, 
: the picturesque SchooUumse of DrumwuiolA* ^xl^^wt- 
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ther, on the right, h Kiwppan, aaA in front the rock 
or fortress o? Duamaui, where, accordiog to tradition, 
the whole of the rents of Ireland were collected. This 
tradition is believed to relate to tlie tax or tribute 
anciently paid to the Danes. It was from this place 
that the last of these cruel invaders embarked. Near 
Dunmaul, is Garron Point, a tremeodous predplce, 
which the road crosses, and descends by the Fooran, 
a st«ep and narrow path, which until lately was both 
dan^rous and difficult, for horses or carriages. Be- 
yond this, on the right, ia a pyraniidical rock, called 
Chtdtan-Stuckan, after wbich reach Sedbai/, a beau- 
tiful place, at the base of the mountains of Carrive- 
Murphy, and Sleabh-BarTar/had. Close by, is Glenarive 
or G/enaW^ where Mr. Turnly has greatly improved the 
road, by cutting an elegant Gothic arch out of the solid 
rock. A river meanders through this glen, on which 
are two fine cascades. Passing the hamlet of Water- 
foot, on the left, are the caves of Bedbay; they are 
four in number; one of tlicm has been long occupied 
as a blacksmith's shop, and another is inhabited by a 
solitary female. Not far from these, is another large 
cave, formerly used as a school-room; and near it the 
ruins of Redbay Caslle, which, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, was held by Randal M'DonnelL A little for- 
ward, is seen the village of Cwhindidl ; on the left, is 
the beautiful mountain at Lurgeidan, 1,100 feet high, 
ou the summit of which, Fion M'Comhal and his heroes 
are said to have held their camp. On its summit is a 
rampart of earth, called Bekt-dien, or the strong wall. 
If time permits, the traveller would do well to spend 
at least one day at Cushindall, as the adjoining country 
is rich in romantic scenery, and presents many frag- 
ments of the " olden time." Near the south bank of 
the river Datt, which here empties itself into the sea, 
are some vestiges of an ancient fort; and about 1 mile 
&om the village, in a deep glen on the shore, are the 
ruins of the Abbey of Layd, said to have been founded 
by the M'Falls. On a rising ground, near the village, 
are the ruins of Court M-Martin, an ancient fortress, 
and adjoining an eminence called Galloivs Hill, near 
vbich was formerly a large cave, B-j^**^™* °°*' **''i 
Aere, tlie tourist could »Vao make nw encaw^im xo ftw; 



hmd •£ Glauxtriffy and yiew ks cascadesy from whidi 
ika ascent is easy to die siiraiiiiji; of hwrgeidany after 
which he mighi examine the coagloaierate caves of 
Cushmdun^ whidi are highly worthy of minute atten« 
tiMi. A road winds along the shore from CoshindaB 
to Cnshindun,. three miles distant; hat the hest road 
b BMHre Uk the interior. Proceeding forward, on the 
right, is the Parish Chorch,. and the high conical lull of 
Tivensk On the left, m observed the movntain of TeW" 
kmUhveA the cloud-capt TVesftm, 1,600 feet high, in the 
distaoee. In snccession are passed on the 1^ the ro- 
BMUitie rales of G&nMfy'-^YeemaHfGknaany and Glen^ 
dtm^ The river Dun £iiUs d»w» the latter. Having^ 
reached Cnshindnn, the road to its singular eaves strikes 
off to the right; the straight and best road to Bolfyccutk^ 
distant 9 miles, passes across the mountain of Car^; 
htti as this rovte presents nothing remarkable, we re- 
commend the road nearest the sea to be taken, which 
displays, at every tnm, the basaltic wonders of this 
coast. On the north side of the small bay of Cushin* 
dun, are the ruins of Ceuiie Carragh. Five miles for-- 
ward, by the shores of Cushkak^ is the Point ^ 7br, 
the nearest Irish land to Scotland, being only distant 
fircm Caimiifre idMNit 18 English miles. Hiis promon- 
tory was formwly called ^^ The Scots Warning Fire^* 
from the Scottit^ settlers, during the reign of EUza- 
betk» kindling fires upon it, whenever they apprehended 
a hostile visit from the Irish, with whom they were 
often at warfare. Until lately, there remained here a 
rude building of large stones, called Uhinavarrey said 
lio have been erected by giants,^ whose burying-place 
is pointed out at some distance. Farther on, is J^r* 
Imitgh B0^; beyond which is the celebrated Benmarey 
or Prcmfmiory ofFawhead* 

This headland rises abruptly to 6dl feet above the 
level of the sea. It is ocnaaposed of columnar basalt^ 
huge mioses of whidi, during a course of ages, have 
fedlen down» and lie in tremendous heaps around the 
base of the cliflBs, like the wreck of a former world« 
The perpendicular altitude of the columns is 288 feet. 
One of them is a gigantic quadrangular ^^m^3& i«^ 
tiy 86 on the sides, and about ^K>Ql i^t VB^V^MgoX* ^^ 
if JKU-Aiys the largest basalilc piSbss \u idsui^^'^^^ 
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eeeding in diameter the pedestal that supports the 
statue of Peter the Great at Petersburgh; and being 
much longer than the shaft of Pompey's pillar at 
Alexandria. Among the wonders of this promontory, 
is a passage, called the Gnxy MarCs Pathy of very ex- 
traordinary formation. It is a deep chasm, which 
divides this headland into two parts. The upper part 
is narrow, and covered over with a hug^ jnllar that 
has fedlen across it, and is supported in a frightful 
manner by the sides of the chasm. In descending this 
fissure, the space gradually widens, and displays a 
beautiful arrangement of pillars in various d^^rees of 
elevation, until, at the bottom, the columns attain a 
grand perpendicular altitude of 220 feet. This, path 
conducts the traveller to the base of the promontory, 
round which are scattered the massive fragments of 
fractured pillars, placed, as it were, to oppose the friry 
of the impetuous ocean, which here perpetually rages 
with uncommon violence. This headland forms the 
north-east cape of Ireland, and, according to the opin- 
ion of some writers, is the Rhobogdium Promontorium 
of Ptolemy; though others think that term is applied 
to Inishowen-head. The wild aspect of this point is 
peculiarly striking. Desolation and barrenness are its 
appropriate characteristics. Nature seems here almost 
to have exhausted her powers of devastation, and to 
have rendered this scene the most awfol and sublime 
that imag^ation can conceive. 

At a short distance from this, a curious discovery 
was made some years ago, by accident, of a coal-mine 
which had been wrought to an immense extent and 
in a regular manner, but at a period so Yerj remote 
that no knowledge nor even tradition of it exists. It 
is again worked, and supplies the neighbourhood with 
friel. The entrance into these mines has been made 
by cutting into the freestone-rock near to the sea. 

On descending from this wild district, the prospect 
is sufficiently ample to arrest the attention of the 
stranger. In front, is KnocMaid or << the broad moun- 
tain,'' 1,690 feet high, and at its base on the shore, the 
town of BcMycasiUy beyond which, is seen the snow- 
white promontory of JBenbaan, an^ mVSafeVsw^^gcwKftA^ 
^te hold headland of Inisfcott>ea> ©wasted \>aws^- 
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Northward is observed, at the distance of 9 miles, the 
island of JReUhlifiy which every Scotchman must ven- 
erate, as having afforded refoge to their heroic sove- 
reign, Robert the Bmce, whose castle is situated ob 
the north-western point of the island. The aspect of 
the shore of Rathlin, and of the neighbouring coast, 
from Fairhead to Bengore Head, renders it probable 
that they have been at one period united, but have 
been separated by some great convulsion of nature, 
which, along a considerable portion of this shore, 
seems to have deranged its original formation. Be- 
yond Rathlin, are seen the island of Islaif and the 
jPogM qf Juray the haggard features of which are 
smoothed by distance, while their towering summits 
are lost in the clouds. Near Ballycastle, on the left, 
are the ruins of the Abbey of Bona-Margy^ founded 
by Charles MacDonnell in 1509. A considerable part 
of its walls are yet standing; and a small oratory 
covered with a modem roof, contains the remains of 
many of the noble family of MacDonnell. Here rests 
the ashes of the famous James MacSorlie MacDonnell, 
who died in 1589, and Randal, first Marquis of Antrim, 
who took such an active part in the civil wars of 
Charles I. and died 1682. On his coffin are three in- 
scriptions in different languages, viz, Irish, Latin, and 
English; that of the former is most remarkable, of 
which the following is a literal translation: 

« At all times some calamity be&l the Iridi, onoe every seventh year; 
but now that the Marquis is departed, it will happen every ye«r." 

About ^ a mile from this, is that part of the town of 
Bidlycastle called the Qua^y from a large pier formerly 
erected here, but long since demolished by the violence 
of the tides. A little to the left, is the town of JBdllj^ 
ccutUy so called from a castle erected by Randal Mac- 
Donnell, Viscount Dnnluce, in 1609, a part of which 
is still standing. As many travellers remain some 
time at Ballycastle, we shall point out the objects in 
this neighbourhood most deserving attention. About 
^ a mile from the town, are the ruins of the ancient 
castle of Duninmany or << the castle on the height." On 
the river Glensheisky is an old cisMtle with mass^ ^vralla^ 
called Goblin-Seur; and at Keiibaafi-head> ^x^ ^^ 
mains i^ an ancient caatie, «a\A\tt\«w%\»«^ «t*^*« 
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by tbe Scottish sept of MacAlietera. At Ardmory 
Church, 4 miles from Ballycastl^, is a round tower 42 
feet hi^h; over its door U & aemi-cirtular artli of cut 
freestone. The mountain of Ktweklatd is highly de- 
serving the attention of the mineralogist. It is formed 
by portions of three strata — the uppermost bikgalc, then 
a stratum of white limestone, about 200 feet thick, 
resting on a srkistose base. Some fine crystals hare 
been found here; and, on its southern part, are the 
remains of an ancient forest. On its summit, is a calm 
called Caira an Truagh or " the hillock of the three," 
where, according to tradition, three Danish princesses 
are interred. In visiting the coal-mines, proceed along 
the road by the shore for about 1 mile, where the 
precipitous bank which contains the coal begins to 
appear; but the chief mines now wrought are about 
1 mile farther. The coals are usually found about 130 
yards from the entrance in the face of the freestone 
rock, and no shafts are sunk except for the admission 
of air. The seam commonly varies from 6 to 8 feet 
in thickness, dipping gradually towards the land; the 
other fossils found, are ironstone, black shivery slate, 
grey, brown, or yellowish sandstone, and basalt or 
whinstone. In 1807, the miners working this coal 
eame to a fault, consisting of a bed of limpet-shells, 
which they cut through and recovered the coal. The 
cliff in which the coal-beds are deposited, is traversed 
by several whin dykes; and within the sea-mai-k is a 
singular whin dyke, called the North-star Dyhe, 12 feet 
in breadth, and its sides as perpendicular as a well- 
built stone wall. In 1736, the Earl of Antrim granted 
a lease in perpetuity of these colteries, to Hugh Boyd 
of Ballycastle, by whose heirs they are still held, at 
the rent of the twelfth ton of coal delivered at the 
mouth of the pit. Of late years, the export of these 
coals has declined. 

At Ballycastle, boats can be readily hired for an 
excursion to Benmore, Rachlin, Ketdman, and Car- 
rick-a-Rede. By leaving the Quay with the first of 
the ebb tide, the two former places can be visited in 
the a&me excursion; as after viewing Benmore, and 
crossing over to Ushat Point in ftac\iiin,\tt.'ife mm* 
time IB loat than by proceeding AiiwA faoov 'i^* (^^rajj 
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to Churcli Bay, the usual landing-place. The strait 
which at this place divides Rachlin from the mainland, 
is upwards of 5 miles in hreadth, and called Slunck-na 
Marroy <^ the hollow of the sea.'' Elxcept when at the 
slack of the tide,. it is much trouhled near the centre; 
but if the weather be moderate, it is crossed at those 
times without danger or difficulty. Rachlin, or Rag- 
herry, was known to the ancients by the name of Ei" 
cina or Hecam, It is 5 miles in length, and at the 
narrowest part, near the middle, about 1 mile in breadth 
•—containing 1,996 acres, of which 560 are arable, pro- 
ducing com, flax, barley, and potatoes. The two for- 
mer are g^erally indifferent, and the grass too hard 
and short for black cattle, but are esteemed excellent 
for sheep. Barley and kelp are the chief produotioas^ 
to which the inhabitants look forward as the means of 
paying their rents. Their other exports are sheep, 
fish, and a small quantity of linen cloth and yam; the 
•only imports are ponies from Islay, some spirits, cot- 
ton cloth, and a few groceries. The western extrem- 
ity of this island is called Kenrwner, or <<the great 
end,'' and the other Eenholl, or ^* the small end;" it is 
also called Ushet. At the Kenramer end, is tke JBuitr 
head, an elevation of 280 feet, which presents the fol- 
lowing arrangement, on looking westward: Next the 
sea, black rock 120 feet; above it, puzzillana 20 feet, 
4»pt by 70 feet of whinstone. A lai^ range of lime- 
stone runs from the Bull to Port, from 20 to 50 feet 
high, covered with earth. This is alleged to run a- 
.4u:oss the island, and to be the same as seen on the 
opposite side, about 20 feet above high-water mark. 
Near the present dliurch, is found a blackish substance 
resembling freestone; it bums and emits a bluish 
flame; this is the only trace of any substance like free- 
stone in the island. Near Ushet, at a place called 
Doon-fxnnt, the disposition of the basaltic colunms is 
very remarkable. These pillars have generally five, 
six, or seven sides, divided into joints, which are con- 
vex and concave, like those of the Giant's Causeway. 
They are of vefy unequal dimensions, varying from 1 
to 14 feet in circumference, dipping in different dW^^*- 
tions; presenting at once peTp«ii^c>x£L«xOD^QT>3Ax^a^ 
iNMidiDg pillars, partaking of w^rj v^^Vxw. 'viv^\o^ 
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basalt lias been discovered. Some of tbese pillars are 
200 feet above tbe sea, whilst others are lost in its 
water; bat throughout, the largest pillars are farthest 
removed from the sea. In one place limestone is ob- 
senred beneath the columns; the lime at this place is 
on a level with high-water mark; and nearly above it, 
is a precipice 100 feet high, divided into five ranges of 
basaltic columns by layers of puzzillana. At a little 
distance, is Lough RufuwUn^ 144 feet above high-water 
mark; and at Kenramer is a lake called CUgan^ 288 
feet above the sea. 

The geological structure of this island bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to the opposito coast of Antrim. At 
Kenbaan there is a singular combination of dykes, ap 
parently a continuation of those observable in Rachlin 
near Church Bay. On the south-east, which is most 
contiguous, there is a similar range of basaltic columns 
interspersed with masses of puzzillana, and the soil 
equally stubborn and sterile as at Fairhead; thus 
strengthening the hypothesis, that they were all once 
united, and separated by some mighty convulsion. 

Rachlin Island is the property of Mr. Crage, who 
holds it in perpetuity from the Antrim family; the 
rents amount to about £1000 per annum. It has long 
been considered a part of the county Antrim, and a 
rectory in the diocese of Connor, and prodaces upwards 
of £100 a-year to the incumbent. Prior to 17dO, it 
was united to the parish of BaUmtoy^ but that year 
the Rev. A. Stewart gave up the small tithes, and the 
Trustees of Qaeen Anne's bounty purchasing the great 
tithes, a >new church was erected, and a resident minis- 
ter appointed. There is also a Roman Catholic Chapel 
in the island. The inhabitants follow strictly the cus- 
toms of their ancestors, and are remarkable for their 
love x>f country; but having no proper field for their 
exertions of late years, many have emigrated to North 
America; yet the land is rather over-stocked, although 
the population is not increasing. In 1758, the island 
contained 130 families; in 1802, 1,021 inhabitants, 82 
of whom were Protestants; by the census of 1813, 
l9l48 inhabitants, 80 of whom were Protestants; and 
by the returns of 1821 , 184 dweWmg-Voxiaieft ttsi^\^^^ 
'^habitants. Hares, rats, and mice, wee \^e wA-^ ^sr^^ 
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animals. Though Rachlin appears to have been in- 
habited at an early period, it contains few relics of the 
** olden time/' In 546, St. Columba founded a church 
here, which in 795, was destroyed by those ruthless 
invaders, the Danes; and in 973, they put to death 
St. Faradach, its holy abbot. There is neither cairn, 
rath, nor mount, in the island, nor the least trace of 
any ancient religions foundation. The only military 
vestige is called Sruce's Castle, on the northern angle 
of the island, of which very little now remains. In 
1306, Robert Bruce being obliged to fly from Scotland 
took refuge here, accompanied by Angus, king of the 
Isles, then proprietor of Rachlin. About the latter 
end of winter, Angus went home, to spread a report 
of Bruce's death, and also to secretly draw together a 
body of troops to assist the king; and early in the fol- 
lowing spring, he was followed by Bruce to second 
the warlike intentions of his friends. Adjoining, on 
the shore, is an excavation, called Srtux^s Cave, with 
a wall in front, which is said to have a£P6rded shelter 
to that gallant chieftain. At a little distance, is a 
small haven called Port-na'Saxgunagh or << the English 
port," near which a great battle is said to have been 
fought. The field of carnage is still pointed out, and 
called << the Ekiglishman's Grave;" a hollow caused by 
the sinking of the earth, shows where they were pro- 
bably interred. 

In making the excursion by water to Kenbaan and 
Carrick-a'Rede, leave the Quay with flood-tide, keep- 
ing close to the precipice on the left, in which there 
are several natural caves, some of which can be entered 
by a small boat, and are of singular beauty. Kenbaan 
or Whitehead, is one of the most interesting objects 
to the geologist on this wonderful coast. Here basalt 
and limestone are seen mutually imbedded in each 
other, with every demonstration of having been placed 
so by some violent convulsion; and here the limestone, 
which is horizontal in most places, assumes a curved 
direction. The highest cliSs rise to about the height 
of 300 feet, and are capt with basalt; on one of these 
are the ruins of M'Alister's Castle, already notlc^^ 
connected with the mainland ^>7 «k ^-aXXftT^^ K^^CcEssssMk* 
A iittle farther on, is an enoxmo^^A ^«sos«^ Vb.^^^^^^ 
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called tbe Btdi/e, said to have been made fay a stroke 
of Cuchullin's gigantic aworil; beyond which is an 
excavation, called Grace Staples' Cave, very remarkable 
for its similarity to the cave of Staffa. Carrkk-a-Rede 
or " the rock in the road," is a basaltic rock, upwards 
of 300 feet in height, and separated' from the mainland 
by a chasm 60 feet wide and 84 feet deep, over which 
is thrown a bridge of ropes, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the fishermen to reach the island, where is an ex- 
cellent salmon fisliery. 

Leaving Ballycastle, the road proceeds tliree miles 
hy the coast to the village of Ballintoy, before coming 
to which, on the right, is a road to Carrick-a-Rede, 
above mentioned. Near Ballintoy is found a kind of 
coal or fossil wood, lying beneath about 30 feet of 
basalt. It resembles charred wood; and when burn- 
ing, emits a smell like ratten timber. A little way 
forward, is Mount Druid, Rev. Mr. Trail, after which, 
pass through the hamlets of Templemtroffh, Curry- 
sheskrn, and Listiagullen. About 3 miles beyond Bal- 
lintoy, is the old Cattle of Dutueverich, the ancient 
place of residence of the O'Cabans (O'Kaues), a mel- 
ancholy ruin near the shore. A short way on, is a 
road to the right, which leads to the Giant's Causeway; 
on the left, is another, whiuh leads to Bushmills; each 
about one mile distant. At Bushmills there are two 
small inns, and at Rochheads there is another, where 
strangers can be accommodated. It is from the former, 
that the Giant's Causeway is generally visited. Whilst 
proceeding to it, the traveller is commonly annoyed 
hy a host of natives, who offer their services as guides, 
and from whose importunity it is impossible to get 
free. For his own comfort, therefore, and to stop the 
incessant noisy entreaties of the whole, he will do well 
to select one of them as a conductor; but he must be 
on his guard against imposition, since both guides and 
boatmen are equally disposed to take advantage of hu 
ignorance. The annoyance given by these importunate 
guides, greatly diminishes the pleasure of a visit to this 
sublime place, and ought to bo repressed by the neigh- 
bouring magistrates. 

On arriving at the Rockheads, the road to the 
Canseway is down a steep path, inade at oonsidetable 
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expense by the late Ekirl of Bristol, Bisbop of Lon- 
donderry, A little to the west of this. Port Cain or 
Cixm Cave, which is accesaibln both by land and water, 
and so extensive that boats may row into it at least 
one hundred yards. Its e:\treme length is 4G6 feet. 
Its roof and sides being composed of rounded stones, 
resembling the pellicles of an onion, imbedded in a 
basaltic paet« of extreme hardness. A musket dis- 
charged in this cave has a tremendous reverberation. 
West of Port-Coon Cave, in the dark perpendicular 
cliff, is another deep and lofty cave, called DurAerry, 
only accessible by water. The entrance into this cave 
ia very striking and grand, being 26 feet in breadth, 
between two natural walls of basalt, the upper part of 
which has the appearance of a pointed arch. The 
roaring of the water within is distinctly hoard, and 
there is always a tremeudous swell in this cavern; \t» 
extent is such, that the inhabitants of a house one mile 
from the shore, are sometimes disturbed during the 
winter nights with its noise. 

Returning to the Rockheads, and proceeding by a 
shelving path to little hills called the Stookans, the 
Causeway is observed projecting from the base of a 
stratified cliff, nearly 400 feet high, into the sea. This 
immense body of columnar basalt resembles a vast 
quay, or mole projecting from the land, at the height 
of 200 feet, but gradually diminishing, until, at the 
distance of 725 teet, it dips into the sea, where it is 
lost. The columns which compose this magnificent 
fabric, have been estimated at the nmnber of 30,000, 
are directly perpendicular, closely compacted, and the 
aides and angles so accurately fitted and joined to one 
another, that the point of a knife cannot be inserted 
between them; and water left on their surface does not 
sink into the interstices. These pillars are pentagonal, 
hexagonal, and octagonal, commonly of the two former 
shapes. The guides point ont one that is three-sided, 
and three that contain nine sides. Few of the pillars 
are exactly similar,or equal to one another, and scarcely 
one will be found perfectly equilateral, or with the 
sides and angles of the same dimensions; but they all 
agree in this, that the sum of all the angles of any one 
pillar is equal to four right angles. Tlw tOTvik^iwas 
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»ided of any two pillare are always equal, however 
much they may differ in other respects from one 
another. At the upper parts of the mole, the pillars 
are &om 23 to 27 feet in length, and from 16 inches to 
2 feet in diameter. Each pillar is composed of distinct 
parts, about 9 inches deep, having; a concaTe and a 
eonvex extremity, to be inserted into the cavity, or to 
eovertheconvexity of the Joints that lie above or below 
it, in the manner of ball and socket. The transverse 
section of the Cauaewayreeembles that of a honey-^omb, 
without its just proportions, and accordingly, one part 
of this stupendous natural curiosity has been so deno- 
minated, and the whole forms a beautiful pavement of 
innumerable polygonal pieces. 

The Causeway is divided into three portions, termed 
the greeU, the middle, and the liitle Caiueway, in con- 
sequence of its intersection by two parallel whin-dykes. 
These dykes traverse the columns from north to south, 
and have probably been the means of preserving this 
admirable piece of Nature's workmanship from destruc- 
tion; for although the trap is worn down on the surface, 
it has a steadfast base, which serves to support the 
magnificent columns. 

The cliff which hangs over the Causeway, is (tota 
350 to 400 feet above the level of the sea. The shore 
is deeply indented with small bays and headlands, all 
of which have received some fanciful name from the 
natives, and of which the visitor will be informed by 
his guide, upon whose sagacity and natural good seme 
much of the traveller's enjoyment will depend. 

The eastern prospect of the Causeway, at a short 
distance, presents in the centre a bold front of beauti- 
fcA pillars 33 feet high, forming a colonnade of 120 
feet in length, the joints of the component parts bebg 
distinctly visible. The height of the pillar!! from the 
east end of this majestic structure, gradually diminishes, 
narrowing to a point fot 640 feel, and then slopes 
gently into the sea. It is popniariy called the Giant't 
Organ, from the supposed resemblance of the pillara 
to the pipes of an organ; opposite to it is the GianCs 
Zoom. East of this, stand the pillars called the Chim- 
7ie^ Tops, which, from their rcsemViVMicc to fli«5« ti\i- 
jectm, deceived the crew of one rf liie ft\iip» o( \ItMi 
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Spanish Armada, who made for the shore with the 
hope of receiving a hospitable reception, hut were ihip- 
wrecked; aod, io cdnseqiience of that event, the little 
bay to the eastward is still called Port-va-Spoffna. 
Between this bay and the Causeway, is the stuall bay 
called Port Noff'er, in which are the Lion Eacht, and 
three extraordinary whin-dykes. 

The appearance of the Causeway to the left is par- 
ticularly grand and striking. In some places, the sides 
rise in imuiense walls, as if built by art; and in other 
places, they rise irregularly, and present the ruing as 
it were of some magnificent palace, or desolate city. 
Here the astonishing extent of the basaltic formation 
\i seen, composing the entire stretch of the shore, as 
iar as the eye can follow it, even to the summit of the 
highest land. 

To the cast, beyond Port-na-Spagna, lies the Pleeu- 
kin-head, well worthy of a Tisit. It is a continuation 
of Bengoro-head, and contains a colonnade of perpen- 
dicular basaltic pillars, 60 feet high, placed upon an 
immense bed of compact amorphous basalt, which 
again is supported by another range of pillars near 50 
feet high, resting npon beds of red argillaceous ochre, 
and basalt. The arrangement of substances at this 
place, is considered by geologists as more remarkable 
than that of the Giant's Causeway. The total height 
is about 170 feet, and the two beautiful colonnades of 
columns, give a magnificent aspect to the whole that 
is quite inexpressible. The basalt of this cape is full 
of little cells, in which zeolytes are often found. Far- 
ther to the east, is Bengore, or the Goat's head, where 
fossil coal has been found. This place is not remark- 
able for its scenery, hut cfrnstitut«s tliat headland on 
this coast, of which Pleaskin, and the Giant's Cause- 
way form parts. The scenery seen from the cliffs at 
Pleaskin, is very extensive and romantic." 

The basalt of the Giant's Causeway is of a very com- 
pact texture, and of a dark iron-grey colour; the frag- 
ments are rhomboidal, the fracture shai'p-edged, and 
in blocks it is sonorous when struck with a hammer. 
The pillars are of the same formation with those of the 

• Spwimena of luple, iteiilite, tto\fte, t»\ca«oa» i.\!«^ bA ^ »^ 
Una called cindera, nny be puidiBsrf trom *^« nMvn*. 
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Uland of Stalin, 100 miles distant towards the north, 
and witli those on the same line, at the Dooa Point in. 
the north-west corner of the Isle of Skye; a circam- 
■taiicu which has led some distinguislied mineralogists 
to conjecture, that the formation of these very distant 
placus may he connected with one another, although 
the sea at present hides the manner of their connectioQ 
from our view. 

Nothing can be atlirmud with certainly respecting 
the formation of these stupendous works of !Sature. 
Some writers maintain that tliese columns have been 
produced by the operation of fire; others, as pertina- 
ciously maintain, that they owe their origin to wtiter; 
wliile tlic natives, with great simplicity, reject entirely 
natural and philosophical explanations, and without 
troubling themselres with Vulcanist, Plutonian, or 
Neptunist, ascribe their erection solely to the opera- 
tion of the Giants, whose chief was Fion MacCoul, the 
celebrated Pmgal, father of Ossian. 

The traveller having seen every thing remsrkable 
about the Causeway, shoidd proceed to Coleraine, by 
Danhice Castle, Passing the Bush river on its west 
bank, is seen a regidar range of coliuunar basalt, re- 
sembling that at the Causeway; on the left, is the 
pariah church of Dunluce, and on the right, a Roman 
Catholic Chapel. A little forward is PortbaUititrtu, 
a fishing station, and near it, Seaport House, Lesley, 
At a short distance on the shore, is a remarkable whin 
dyke, oblique and undnlating; it cuts through the 
horizontal strata, and is composed of different varieties 
of basalt, the interior differing from the edges, which 
are much finer grained. Presently, the dark walls of 
Dwnluce Castle rivets the attention, at first sight having 
all the appearance of a village destroyed by fire. It 
forms one of the most commanding and picturesqae 
objects on the north coast of Ireland; nor could any 
situation have been cliosen, where Nature and Art 
were so perfectly combined, to render a fortress im- 
pregnable, at least previous to the introduction of fire- 
arms. The Castle is huilt on the brink of a precipice, 
rising about 150 feet from the sea, nnd insulated from 
the other ruins by a chasm 20 feet\)»o'ftA ani \Wj ^la^^ 
deep, across which is a narrow ^ib. T\ve ?u»t t^«N«t. 
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area contains die rcmiuus of numerous houae^, and was 
surrounded with massy walls, parts of which are still 
standing. This court Heemg to have been the station 
of the soldiery, or men at arms, for defending; the 
Castle. The nnmerous turrets and pointed g'ables of 
this splendid ruin, give a favourable idea of its former 
magnificence, and can scarcely fail to excite a feeling 
of respect for the fallen fortune of its feudal chiefUin; 
while ita mouldering' walls, roofless apartments, and 
deserted halls, excite emotions which language is in- 
adequate to convey. One small yaulted room is said 
to be inhabited by a Beamhee, called Mave Hoe, whose 
chief occupation is sweeping its floor, which at all times 
appears just swept. But the sweeping winds which 
issue through it, fully .iccount for the cleanness of 
the room, without the aid of supernatural agency. In 
the north-eastern end is a small room projecting over 
the sea; the rocky base has fallen away, and from the 
door of this apartment, there is a very awful view of 
the rolling waves. Beneath the rock on which the 
Castle stands, is a cave penetrating completely through 
from the sea to the rocky basin on the land side of the 
Castle. The sides and roof are of basalt, and the floor- 
ing of large rounded stones; here also is a very re- 
markable echo. This Castle was formerly entered by 
a draw-bridge, and was connected with the mainland 
by two parallel walls, about S feet asunder. At pre- 
sent but one of the walls remain, about 13 inches in 
thickness, and the only path-way into tlie Castle is 
along its summit, over a deep and awful chasm. On 
the mainland, close to the Castle, a second pde of ruins 
are seen, but evidently of a more modern date, being 
erected about 1639, in consequence of the following 
melancholy occurrence. In the above year, Catherine, 
Mai'chioness of Antrim and Dutchess of Buckingham, 
resided here, and one stormy day while dinner was 
preparing, the part of the rock which supported the kit- 
chen gave way, precipitating the cook and eight others 
into the abyss beneath, which so alarmed the Dutchess 
that she never after entered the Castle, and the build- 
ings on the continent were erected tor her accouHno- 
dation. History and tradittoa are w^ii^'i »\\'.siA iis. ^*i 
the age in which this Caarie was evetlei, w V>j -flVwm- 
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Id 1513, we find it held by the English, but was same 
ye&r surprised and taken from them by Daniel Mac- 
WfUiam or Mac Willie (the taodem Mac Quillin), ctuef 
of a powerful clan, who, according to tradition, were 
its ancient proprietors. About 1580, Cotl dhw na 
Gappul MucDoonell, married a daughter of Mac- 
Quillin, chief of the Root, by whom she had one eon 
named Gillespie, who dying without issue, the iVIac- 
Donnells laid claim to the estate of MacQuillin, which 
brought on a series of conflicts between the ditFei-ent 
dans, and at length the ruin of the latter. In 1584, 
we find it held by ihe MacDonnetls, and taken by the 
Lord-Deputy Sir John Perret, but not surrendered 
till his artillery began to batter down its walls. Upon 
its surrender, a constable was appointed, mlh a garri- 
son of 14 English soldiers, which he soon after dis- 
charged, and supplied their place with Irisli, two of 
whom betrayed the place to the enemy, in which as- 
sault the constable was slain. In July 1606, it was 
granted to Sir Randall MacSorlie MacDuunell, the 
Crown however reserving the same for a garrison 
when they might think &t; and in April 1642, it 
was treacherously surprised by the Scottish General 
Monroe, and the Marquis of Antrim taken prisoner. 

About 1 mile forward on the left, is the site of the 
castle of BallyTnagerry, formerly n seat of the Antrim 
family, burned April 1750; and forward on the same 
side, is a remarkable basaltic colonnade, called Craig- 
a-huller. Nearly opposite, is the peninsula and village 
of Portrushi and on the west side of its bay, the ruins 
of the castle of Dtinfer/e. The adjoining rocky islets 
seen near Portmsh, are called the Skerries. Near 
Balli/acfiran Church, on t)ie left, there stood till lately 
an old castle, said to have been reared by the family 
of MacQuillin. About 3 nailes forward, is the city of 
Cofc^ime, formerly a bishop's see, and cailed O' Cohan's 
Country, the chief of which paid a certain annual tribute 
of salt to O'Nial, king of Ulster, The present town 
was founded by Sir John Perrot, when Lord-Deputy; 
a small part of the wall by which it was formerly en- 
oompassed, is still standing. By the census of 1821, 
the city and suburbs contaVaeA %ASt AweWMNg-Xiwviea, 
and S,209 inhabitants. One m\\« ftom Co\«Rvne, oif 
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the river Bann, is the Salmon Leap or Cuts, where 
there is a Salmon Fishery let at £1000 per annum. 
Five miles distant from this place, is Doumhill Houae^ 
Sir James Bruce, Bart, son of the late Sir Harvey H. 
Bruce, to whom the property was bequeathed by the 
Ejarl of Bristol; containing a fine library, and one of 
the best private collections of pictures and statuary to 
be found in the kingdom, and to which liberal admis- 
sion is given. At the bottom of the Park, on a bold 
promontory close to the sea, is Mussidon Temple, built 
by the late Ekurl in memory of a lady to whom he was 
much attached. From this point, there is a splendid 
view of Loch Foyle. On the right hand, on entering 
the ground, there is also a mausoleum erected by the 
late Ejarl in memory of a brother. 

Should the traveller be disposed to visit London- 
derry by land, his most eligible route (if time be not 
in question) will be, to go direct from Downhill to 
Maggiligan along the strand, which is truly grand; and 
thence, by the banks of Lough Foyle to the beautifully 
situated town of Newton Limavadt/, where is a most 
picturesque glen, and the ruins of an old castle, the 
property of J. Alexander, Esq. From Coleraine to 
Balli/mone^ is 6 miles, through an uninteresting coun- 
try, till at 1 mile from that place, when Leslie House, 
Leslie, a fine structure, is seen on the right. From 
this to BaUymena is 15 miles. At the fifth mile is the 
hamlet of Dunloy; more than 2 miles forward, at a 
distance from the road, are the Coal-pits of KiUymorris, 
Four miles farther, near the place where the road 
crosses the river Main, is the mount or Rath of Dun 
Dermot; on the left, is Mount Slemish. Ballymena 
contains near 3000 inhabitants. There is a Moravian 
settlement called GracehiU, at about 2 miles from the 
town, which the traveller should visit, if time will per- 
mit him to do so. From this to Handalstotvn is 7 
miles, through an uninteresting country, till within a 
short distance of that place, when Lough Neagh and 
the demesne around Shanes Castle, gives life to the 
scenery. From Randalstown to Antrim, is only 4 
miles; whence to Belfast, is 13 miles, by the rooA al- 
ready described in this Section. 

In the preceding part oi t\i\% ^<ic\:vo\\,^'iV«N^^^^'**» 
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out the road to the Giant's Causeway by the north 
coast of Irelnad; but it will be proper to inform those 
strangers who may be limited as to time, that a more 
expeditiousjoumey to that place may be perfomied, by 
reversing the track we liave last described; and pro- 
ceeding in the mail-coach from Belfast to Coleruine. 
The mail leaves the former place every day at 12 
o'clock; and a day-coach every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, at 8 in the morning, to Antrim, 14 miles; 
to Ballymena, II miles; to Ballymoney, 15 miles; to 
Coleraine, 7 miles. Next day visit Dunluce Castle, 3 
miles; Bushmills and the Causeway, 3 miles more; 
return to Coleraine, &om which the evening mail may 
be taken back to Beltast, where it arrives at 7 o'clock 
morning, in time to overtake the steam-ressels for 
Clyde. Thus, in less than four days, accomplishing a 
trip from Glasgow to Belfast, the Giant's Causeway, 
and back, being a course of 267 miles. 

The following are the principal stages between 

Belfast and Dublin.— 

Beliast to Lisburn, 7 

HiUabornugh 3^ lOJ 

Dmmmore, 3^ 14 

Banbridge, 5 19 

Loughbrickland, 2 21 

Newry, 8 29 

JoneaboFough 5 34 

Dundalk, 5 39 

Castle Bellingham, 6 46 

Dunleer, 4 49 

Drogheda, 7 56 

Balniddery,.. 

Man of War, li 66^ 

Swords, 6 72i 

Dublin 7 79^ 

From Belfast, there are steam-boats which ply r 

gularly to London, by Portsmouth, Plymonth, &c.; 

Dabliii, and to Liverpool; affording' every ci 
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XXIL 

EXCURSION TO THE LAKES OF CUMBER- 
LAND AND WESTMORELAND. 



From Carlisle to Penrith^ 18 »i. — Keswick by UUes- 
w<Uer, 17^ m. — Buttermere by Bassenthwaite and 
Crummock Watery Sfc. 36 m. — Keswick to Ambleside^ 
10 m. — Bownessy 6 m. — Hawksheady 6 m, — ConistOHy 
3 J m. — Total, 97 miles. 

To render this work more generally interesting, it has 
heen deemed advisable to insert a concise, but com- 
prehensive description of the Lakes in the North of 
England. The tourist returning from Scotland to the 
South, can now visit the lovely scenery connected with 
this portion of our island, by a variety of ways. Should 
he set out from Edinburgh, he may either proceed 
direct to Carlisle, visiting, on his journey, the splendid 
grey ruins of Melrose, the towns of Selkirk, Hatoicky 
and Langholm, and the peculiarly beautiful and pic- 
turesque scenery between the latter place and Long^ 
town; or he may take the road by Moffat to Dumfiies, 
whence there is now established a steam-boat, which 
plies twice or thrice a-week to Maryport, Workinyton, 
and Whitehaven, If he set out from Glasgow, he may 
proceed to Carlisle, either by Lanark, visiting the 
FcUls of Clyde, or by Kilmarnock and Dumfries, where 
a day may be spent most agreeably, wandering on the 
lovely banks of the Ni^, when he may continue his 
journey to Carlisle, or take the steam-boat above 
mentioned, which carries him to a point whence he may 
visit either or all of the Lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. 

As Carlisle, however, is the point where the gene- 
rality of travellers set out on a tour to the Lakes, we 
shall suppose him in that city, and shall go on to de- 
scribe the route which we deem the most eligible to 
adopt. 

Carlisle, from whicVi t\ie tt«vf^<Bt \is»s^\i^«Qi^''^w*R^ 
to commence his tour, coiv\a\Tk& tXiWJX \^f^^*^ '«^^*' 
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itants, and has several extensive establUliinents con- 
nected witli the cotton manufacture, soap-making, 
brewing, &c It is watered by the Caldew, the Eden, 
and the Peteril; and is still surrounded by its ancient 
walls. It is distingaished for an ancient Cathedral and 
a Castle, in which Mary Queen of Scots was confined; 
and which is connected with several important erents 
in our national history. It is now defended by a half- 
moon battery, and a large platform mounted with 
cannon, under cover of the outer wall. This city offers 
a delightful field of inquiry to the antiquary, for the 
present town is built on the ruins of many former 
oaef. It has been the residence of princes and nobles, 
and the prison and grave of monarchs. The story of 
Carlisle is, in fact, the history of England and Scot- 
land, and is even linked with a portion of the trans- 
actions of the Emerald Isle. 

The road from Carlisle to Penrith stretches for 
several mileg along the side of the Peteril River, and 
1 mile from Carlisle, passes Warwick Hall, Warwick; 
Ij^ mOe farther, at Carlton Village, h Corby Castle, 
Howard; 4 j miles ferther, at Low Hesketh, is Barrock 
Lodge, James, standing on the verge of a high hank 
nearly surrounded by the Peteril, and looking down a 
fertile vale enclosed with woody banks. Near High 
Ueaketb, is a small lake called Wadlittg Tom, which 
covers about 100 acres, and is considered as the northern 
extremity of the scenery connected with the Lakes. A 
distiint view of Saddleback and Skiddaui is obtained, 
and of Penrith Fells, towards the sonth, Abont 5^ 
miles from Penrith, near Salkeld Gate, is Button Hall, 
Sir F. F. Vane, Bart. The road now becomes more 
elevated to Penrith Beacon, from which is a most ex- 
tensive prospect universally admired. From this spot, 
Cumberland is spread before the eye like an immense 
map. Towards the east, is Crossfell; towards the north 
are the mountains that extend to Brampton; while 
Carlisle, and the distant mountains of Scotland, are 
descried in the vale; towards the south, lies Brougham 
Castle, the woods of Lowther, and the wide tract of 
country from Ingleborough in Yorkshire, to Stainmore 
™ W'estnioreland. On tlie aonlb-west, aie sewv "ftve 
'tigged aides of Helvellyn, "w\th UUea^Met e^SsuSm^ 
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like an azure mirror at its base. Towards the west, 
is Graystoke Castle, with the huge Saddleback spread- 
ing it» serrated ridges towards Keswick; and the lofty 
Skiddaw towering with supreme majesty above the 
neighbouring mountains. Farther on, is Penrkh^ in 
which is a curious vestige of antiquity, called the 
Giant's Grave, consisting of two stone pillars, 11 feet 
6 inches high, 5 feet in circumference, and 15 feet 
asunder. To the west of the town, are the remains of 
Penridi Castle, buih by Edw»:d IV. and repaired by 
Richard III. who resided in it. 

BefcHre proceeding to Keswick, an interesting tour 
may be performed to the Howes Waier, returning by 
Shop, 14 miles from Penrith. Leaving that place, 
cross the JBamont by Eamont Bridge, near which, is 
CixrleUm HaU, J. Couper, seated on a rising ground 
in a valley intersected by the Eamont and Lowther. 
In view are Brougham HaU, and the fine remains of 
Brougham Casde, Lord Brougham; the picturesque 
vale of Eamont, and the rich woods oi Lowther, Passing 
Arthur's Bound Table, proceed by the meandering 
course of the Lowther Water to Lowther Castle and 
AMuxm Ball, seats of the Earl of Lonsdale. Lowther 
Hall or Castle, is one of the most remarkable in 
Britain, for size, and a command of rich and varied 
scenery. It was erected in 1809, is built with a rose- 
coloured stone, and affords a splendid specimen of the 
modem antique; the north front, 420 feet long, is or- 
namented with eight lofity towers. A few miles fiv- 
ther, is the village ofBampton; and beyond it, the lake 
of HaweS' Water, which is 3 miles long, half a mile 
broad, and 50 fathoms deep; being divided in the mid- 
dle by a promont(Mry, it presents the appearance of a 
double lake. The upper end presents steep and craggy 
cliffs; while a ridge of mountains called Noddle Forest, 
runs on the south side, projecting many bold headlands 
into the lake. The huge summits of Castle Crag and 
HarterfeU bound the view; while nearer at hand, are 
the FeUs of Laihale^ Wiltercrag, Biggendale, Kids^ 
Pike, and High Street, which overlook the head of 
Ulleswater. At the entrance of a rugged glen, stands 
Mardale Chapel, furnishing t\i<e ^\«davc^ «cs^«a^ ^ 
peace and felicity, amid aceiie% \5a»X xoxwX. Vk^^^sw® 



at some former time, exposed to the most violent con- 
vulsions of nature. Returning' to Bampton, the tra- 
Teller may now cross the Lowtiier, and proceed to 
Shop, near which is a ruined AiAei/, built in the reign 
of King John, for canons of the Pnemonstratensian 
order, and still worthy of a visit. On the south side 
of (he village, is a Draidical Circle, half a mile long, 
and &om 20 to 30 yards brood, encompassed with 
stones some of which are four yards in diameter. 
From Shap is a road to Kendal over the dreary tract 
called Shop Fellt; the road to Penrith, proceeds by 
Thrimby. GliAon, Eamont Bridge, and the scenery 
already described. 

The next route we proceed to describe, is that to 
Kestcick by Uliencofer. About 1^ mile from Penrith, 
reach the vale of £a;7HMi/, and proceed to Pooley Bridge; 
on the right is DunmaUel, a conical hill of no great 
elevation, and covered with wood. From the top of 
this hill a charming view of the Lake is obtained, with 
its capes, bays, craggy mountains, and precipitous clifEs, 
the lofty Hallenfcll at this point closing in the pros- 
pect. The Lake spreads in front for nearly 3 miles, 
and is hid by winding round Thwakhill-nab. About 
\ mile beyond WatermUhick, at a short distance from 
the road, another fine view is obtained.* 

Farther on, at the descent to Gowbarroiv Park, is 
one of the most admired views on the Lake, which 
here expands to a considerable breadth, and then loses 
itself beyond the enormous rocks of Place Fell. Yete- 
Croff rises on the opposite side, where a glen opens a 
chaos of mountains, more solemn in their aspect and 
singular in shape than any which have yet made their 
appearance. Among them may be descried, Stone- 
Cross Pike and Helrellyn. Gowbarrow Park (in 
which is LyulpKs Toieer, a castellated mansion of the 
Duke of Norfolk) contains 1800 acres of ground, and 



* As the first four miles on the nnrtb aiile of Ciic hake arc compus- 

mine Iravdlers prefer taking the more picturesque road on iLe south aide ; 
but in tbia case, a boat is required to cuuvey Iheoi srawi the Lalie near 
OW Church. The LiVc of UlleBWateriB 9 mUea long, and 1 mile bimd, 
f/ prfaeaie the appearance of a Z, but with less acute anfflce, 104 
- -- "--- ^' -* i'. ■-?-.- - ^'i^ iVaftn^^ted ^r the gran- 
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a numerous herd of deer. At about an eighth of a mile 
from the Lake, is a picturesque waterfall called Ayre 
FarcCy upon a rivnlet issuing from high grounds, and 
embowered in woods. The banks are precipitous and 
rocky, and the water rushes out from betwixt two 
rocks through a narrow opening into the space below. 

Proceeding along the side of the Lake till opposite 
Place Fell, the third and last reach is seen; the waters 
sweeping round the bold promontory, and entering 
PcOterdale, The view from this point is more impres- 
sive and romantic, than any yet seen on the Lake. It 
is impossible for the most destitute of taste to look 
upon the objects before him, without feeling the most 
exquisite sensations, arising from the union of beauty, 
harmony, and sublimity. Numerous bare and broken 
mountains rise frt>m the edge of the water, Phwe FeU^ 
Birk Fdly Mardndale Feliy and Swarth Felly are the 
most conspicuous; while Glenridding Dod, Black Crag^ 
and the Griesdah FeUsy rise at a distance behind the 
romantic village of Patterdale, which the traveller soon 
reaches, after passing some hoary islets with which the 
Lake is studded. Boats are sometimes hired at Pat- 
terdale, in order to view the beauties of the Lake from 
the water. In this case, this picturesque sheet of water 
is seen to lie in the bosom of an immense amphitheatre, 
like an embossed mirror, reflecting all the stupendous 
objects around from its placid surftu^. Guides may be 
easily procured for visiting the most remarkable ob- 
jects in the vicinity of Patterdaie. 

From Patterdaie is a foot road to Keswick 11^ miles 
through Glenridding. The carriage road is 21 miles 
long; the former leads to the Ambleside road by HeU 
vellyn, and proceeds to Keswick by the viUage of St. 
John; the latter passes through some mountainous 
scenery to the viUag^ of Threlkeld. 

Keswicky which is annually visited by crowds of ad- 
miring strangers, is remarkable for the beauty and 
singularity of its situation, being placed on the east side 
of an extensive and beautiful vale at the lower end of 
the lake of Dencentwater, which is sometimes called the 
lake of Keswick. This lake has been long estAmsA!^ 
one of the sweetest and most Y>Qwa\A$v\. \Va>b^\^s& vt^ 
not so romantic as those of U\aw%fcet, %N?^vft%^ ^^ ^Qmp^ 
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do» into gentle emineBoef, or sinkuig into green pasr 
toral margins* The distant diffs, too, are feathered 
with wood, while a white cottage is occasionally seen 
peeping through the foliage. The pellacid surface of 
the Lake is spotted hy a few small islands, of which 
those called Lordz and S^ Serberis, are most conspiciK 
ons. Two miles south of the town, at C<t8tle Ri^y is 
a curious assemblage of stones, in a situation particu-* 
larly suited to the mysterious rites of the Druids. 

From Keswick several places are visited, a few only 
of which can be particularised. Among these, are 
Saddleback and Scales Taruy a small lake surrounded 
by precipitous moiintains, 7 miles from Keswick, but 
wfaidi from the dangers attending the attempt, ^m ac-. 
count of mists, &c. is rarely visited without a guide. 
A visit to Skiddaw is easily accomplished, the road 
bang excellent, and horses being able to ascend to near 
its summit. A much admired view of the vale of Kesn 
wick, Bassendiwaite Lake, &c. stretching to Winan^ 
dermere, and the Sands of Lancaster, is obtained from 
some stations on the hill. Another object of general 
interest, is the WaierfaU cf Lowdore, 3 miles from Kes-r 
wick, at the south end of the Lake; the water rusl^m 
down an enormous pile of rocks, 15Q feet high, havii^ 
birch, ash, and other trees, springing fantastically froia 
their fissures. Thomson's description of a catanK^ 
after a heavy fall of rain» is here most i^ropriate^ 
When the ear is filled by the numerous reverberating 
echoes produced from the discharge of a small cannoi^ 
kept for the purpose at the Inn, and the ey^ is capti- 
vated by the magnitude of the objects around, the 
grandeur of the scenery becomes truly inexpressible^ 
Beyond this, awiid the wildest scenery,^ is the rock^ 
Pcus of Borrowdak, near the entrance of which* i^ the. 
huge Castle Crag^ ^ith the romantic village of Grangis^, 
at its base; an4 at a distance, ia the JSlack-f^ead Mine 
ef Bonowdale. Opposilte. to Castle Crag> is the Bonn 
dsr^Sdomy resembting a ship indlned on its keel; MtS* 
length is about 9X yards, and its weight is nearly. 
1800 tons. 

Several fine views of Keswick are obtained from 
Crow Park, Friars* Cwg, \hft\VftaTOi^^Otia»^N^ 
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mode of seeing the beauties of the Lake, is to walk 
round it, visiting the places already described, or to 
sail round it, in which case, much of the pleasure of 
the excursion will depend on the civility and intelli- 
gence of the boatmen and guides. In this way, the 
several islands of the Lake (which are St. Herbert's, 
Lords, the Floating Island, &c.) are visited, as well as 
Manesty, Grange, the Bowder-Stone, Lowdore, and 
Eve's Crag, being an excursion of from 7 to 10 miles. 

The Lake of Bassenthtoaite or Broadwater^ is situ- 
ated 4 miles from the north end of the lake of Keswick. 
It is from ^ to 1 mile broad, and 4^ long; and presents 
some fine scenery, particularly near Ousdmdge; where 
on the west, are the Withofknno Mountains; on the 
east, the lofty Skiddawy 3022 feet high; and on the 
south, the view is terminated by the dark fells of 
Borrowdale; between which and the spectator, are 
the lakes of Bassenthwaite and Derwentwater, and 
the vale of Keswick. 

From Keswick to the Lake of Buttermerey 14 miles, 
the road passes through Borrowdale, in which is some 
rugged mountain scenery. In some places, barrenness, 
solitude, and silence, seem for ever to reign; in others, 
as in the vale of Buttermere, all is health, industry, 
and peace. About 1-^ mile from the village of But- 
termere, is the water&U of Scale Force^ falling from a 
height of 200 feet. One mile from Buttermere, is the 
Crummock Watery having several small islands, and 
whose border is surrounded by bold and abrupt hills; 
upon one of which (the Loweswater) is a chapel, and 
a number of scattered farm-houses. The Lake is 4 
miles long and 1 mile broad, and passes ofF to Der- 
wentwater, by the Cocker River. To the west of 
Crummock Water, is Lowesvxttery 1 mile long, and 
about ^ mile broad; 4 miles south of which, is Bnner^ 
dale Watery 2^ miles long, the scenery aroimd which 
is magnificent and captivating; and 5 miles farther 
south, is the Wast Watery which is said to have more 
of the sublime in its composition, than any other of 
the English Lakes. 

If the traveller has proceeded no farther than to 
Buttermere, he will return to Keswtf^V^ ^^ ^"^^ ^ 
^ewlands, and the Lake of l>eTw«u\.^^X«t- ^»»nvd% 
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I ' now Been every thing vrorthy of inspection around this 
I place, he may prepare for his departure to Ambleside. 

I On the road, a fine view of the scenery around Keg- 

wick is obtained from Castlerigg. Farther on, is 
Laiites TVala; or Thirlmere Lake, on the right; and 
Helvellyn, on the left, 305a feet high. Pass Dunmail 
RaUa, from which is a good riew of the Tale of Cfras- 
tnere, with tlie Lake, 1 mile long and ^ mile brood, 
lying in its bosom. 

Farther on, is Rydal Water; near which, is Rgdal 
Mount, William Wordsworth; Rydal House, Lady Le 
Fleming; Rydal Head, a mountain 3000 feet high; and 
beyond it, AiiAltside, 16 miles from Keswick. 

Ambleside is a snuill but neat town, situated at the 
head of Winandermere Lake, and is generally the resort 
of tourists to the Lakes. Winandermere is 12 miles 
long and 1 mile broad, and contains 17 islands. Some 
tourists proceed round the Lake, a distance of !29 miles ; 
while others proceed by Low- Wood Inn, Calgartk, the 
■eat of the late Bishop Watson, and Boumeis, to a ferry 
at the narrowest part, where they'cross the Lake, and 
tlien proceed to Hawkskead by the side of EsAwaile 
Water. From this, their tour is extended to Coniston, 
at the head of Coniston tVater; whence they proceed 
either to Kendal, or to Ulverstone and DaUon, to see 
the ruins of Fnmess AJAey, or to Lajicaster, across the 
Sands. In this tour, much interesting scenery ie seen, 
particularly at Ambleside, Low- Wood, Hawkshead, 
and Coniston, where the Fells of Coniston on one side, 
&nd the Fells of Fnmess on the other, serve to heighten 
the interest of the landscape. Coniston Lake is 6 miles 
long, and ^ of a mile broad, its outline being finely 
broken by numerous capes and bays, and its banks 
richly decorated with hedges, woods, and houses. The 
acenery on Winandermere, is of a different kind from 
that around Keswick. The hills are low, ajid the 
margin of the water is composed of cultivated lands, 
woods and pastures, descending gently to the Lake, 
and giving it the appearance of a majestic river. The 
views on Coniston Water, arc interesting from their 
rariety and beauty. Here experienced guides may be 
hired, for exploring the nigged recesses of the neigh- 
'■^oaring mountains. Having iWa MmAMt^si "fti« \t»- 
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Teller to the most remarkable objects and scenery 
connected with the Lakes, we may remark in concla- 
sion, that roads will be found leading from Coniston 
respectively, to Ambleside, Keswick, Kendal, Ulver- 
stone, Liverpool, Broughton, Whitehaven, and Carlisle, 
by which he may return towards the north, or proceed 
towards the south, as business or amusement may direct 
his course. 
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xxin. 

FROM GLASGOW TO PORT-PATRICK,— 
DOUGLAS IN THE ISLE OF MAN, AND 
LIVERPOOL. 



Glasgow to Greenocky 26 m. — Port-Patrick^ 90 m.— 7 
Douglas, 54 m. — Liverpocl, 72 m. — Total, 242 
miles. 

The intercourse now established betwixt the g^at 
commercial cities of Glasgow and Liverpool, by steam- 
packets, afford to the traveller the advantage of an 
almost daily communication by water. 

In Sections VII. and XVII. a part of the track, as 
%dx as Pencross Castle on the north-west coast of Ayr- 
shire, is given. From that point the course is south- 
and-by-west, steering for the Mull, or headland of 
Galloway. On the right, are the island of Arran, and 
the Mull of CanJtyre; and, on the left, is the coast of 
Ayr, which receding, forms a g^eat semicircular bay, 
for nearly the whole extent of the county. Along the 
shore, are seen in succession, the harbour oiArdrossan; 
the towns of Saltcoats and Irvine; the Troon Point 
and Harbour; and near it, the Lady Isle, on which is 
placed a beacon for the guidance of vessels. More 
deeply embayed, at the distance of 10 miles, is the 
town of Ayr; and dose to it, the range of rocks named 
the Heads of Ayr. A short way forward, is Dunmore 
Point; and behind it, the high land of Broicn Carridt 
Hills, Not €ar distant, is Culzean CkutU^^ksA xss^sisss^&R. 
feat of the Earl of CaasiiWa, leaXAdi oxi ^ xqk^x^««^ 
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perpendicular, the ba^e of which is wnshed by the sea. 
Near it, is Ticmberry Point, on which are the reneraWe 
ruins of the ancient castle of that nume, celebrated as 
having been the property of the brave Robert the Bruce. 
It was ai^quired by his father, who married the heiress 
of it, then Countess of Carrick, and in whose ri^t he 
afterwards enjoyed the title of Earl of Carrick. After 
the expedition of Edward I. this fortress was taken 
possession of by the English, while Brace was forced 
to a temporary abandonment of his exertions, to relieve 
big country. It was at Turnberryhe landed from Arran, 
in 1306, when he mistook an accidental fire for the 
■igDolof his spy, previously sent to procure informatioa 
r^fording the stale of that district. From the dawning 
of the appointed day, Bruce steadfastly kept his eye 
on the coast of Carrick, in expectation of the signal, and 
the moment he descried it, he flew to Lis boat; but it 
was night ere he and his associates in arms could reach 
the shore. There his faitlifnl spy waited his arrival, 
aware of the casual deception, and gave him the mor- 
tifying intelligence that there was no hojie of assistance. 
" Traitor," said Bmce, " why then did you light du 
fire?" " I made no signal," ■■eplied the spy, " bat 
observing a fire, which I dreaded might deceive yon, 
I hastened here to warn you of your danger," Some 
time after, Brace wrested Tumberry Castle from the 
English, and nearly razed it to the ground. It was 
never afterwards repaired, which is much to be regret- 
ted, as the situation is truly delightful, commanding the 
most extensive prospect of any sttnation on the estuary 
of the Clyde. About 12 miles farther on, is the town 
of Girvan; and due west from it, at the distance of 9 
miles, is the rock o( Ailta, close to which the steam- 
vessels generally pass. 

The rock of Ailfa, or Ailsa Craiff, as it is comraoidy 
called, is 1100 feet high, rising abruptly from the sea. 
There is no proper landing-place upon it, but visitors 
sometimes land, and scramble up a hasardous path to 
a considerable height, where stand the ruins of an old 
chapel or tower. Tlie rock ih inhabited by myriads of 
aea-fowl that nestle among the rocky crevices, and are 
aometimee seen in such mmenae clouds when upon 

>g, as to hide the sun frornlb* B^ectoioT. Tte\«»ft 
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of the rock is irreg^arly elliptical^ about 3300 feet in 
length, and 2200 feet in breadth. The form variai 
according to the sides and distances from which it is 
viewed. From the north or south, it presents an oIk» 
tuse cone; and from east to west, the figure is nearly 
that of an acute cone. It is a vast perpendicular mass 
of columnar syenitic trap, the columns being in some 
places 400 feet in length. Towards the north, the 
prospect is most imposing, the whole columnar face 
being yisible at one glance, and the varied and beaa« 
tifnl arrangement of the pillars distinctly seen. Ob 
the coast of Ayr, and opposite to the rock of Ailsa; 
there is a remarkable conical hill, called KnockdoUanf 
rising about 2000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
which mariners, it is sud, have sometimes in foggy 
weather taken for the Craig of Ailsa. It is at all 
times of singular service to vessels, being a conspica«> 
ous land-mark when they enter the Frith of Clyde. 
Next is Benmn Point; and near it, the village of Bal' 
linirae; about 10 miles from which, is the entrance of 
Loch Ifyctny running a considerable way into the dis- 
trict of Galloway. On the south-west side of the Loch, 
is the point of Corsuxdl, on which is erected a beacom 
with a revolving light.* Looking back from this pointy 
a grand view of Ailsa, and the picturesque mountains 
of Arran, is obtained; and these, with the long penin- 
sula of Cantyre, and the now visible shores of Ireland» 
form a very interesting assemblage of objects. Having 
passed Loch Ryan, and CorswiJl Lighthouse, the course 
takes a southerly direction, winding round the MoU or 
Rhinns of Galloway. About 1 mile forward, is Droc" 
head, and Port-CamiUan; and 1 mile more, Craig 
Laggan, and Port-Long, Three miles further, is 
Drumawhirn Hill, on the summit of which is to be 
traced the site of an ancient tower, probably founded 



* This lighthouse and its machinery are reckoned among the first in 
the kingdom, for elegance and cleanlinen. Six hundred gallons of oil 
are burned here annually. The cost of the lighthouse was Jb'8000. 
Mr. Kennedy, die intelligent keeper (who is remarkably attentive to 
strangers), has constructed a very exact model of the lighthouse in stone. 
ThisMht exhibits, from the same lighUroom, a light resembling a star 
cf the first magnitude, and one of a brilliant red colour, the one alter the 
other. Eachlight appears in its brightest state^ at intervals of every 
two minutely and gradually becoming kss luminous is ecliigM^. '^^^ 
light of the natural or starkgbt ap^earanoe, S» Vvs^fe «X ^^ ««fiw!»s» ^ 
dE»«« 6 Jei^ues, and tbe rtd-edkouisd la%\it aX 4\«»«>iM»- 
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for an alarm beacon; and U6«d as such in those days, 
when Ireland enjoyed a luunarchy separate from that 
of England, and sent forth her irarriors to seek their 
fortunes in the conquest of Scottish territory. For 
such a purpose, the situation of Drumawhim was ad- 
mirably chosen, as it commanded an extensive view of 
the channel, and of the opposite coast of Ireland; so 
that hostile armies could be discerned long before they 
reached the Scottish shores. On a more level situa- 
tion, about 1 mile farther, are the ruins of Galdenach 
Cande; and I mile on. Salt Pans Bay and manufac- 
tory. In passing along the shore, a view of Caimpat 
Bill, near Port-Patrick, is obtained. This eminence, 
which is 800 feet high, was also at one period a mili- 
tary station, of which it still bears the appearance; 
and, from its local position, embraces a wide stretch 
of horizon, extending to the western Highlands, coast 
of England, Isle of Man, and Ireland. Pass Kemp's 
Wall, KiliTitrinffan Bay. and Black Head, and enter 
the harbour of Port-Patrick, where the steam-vessels 
regularly call in passing to and from LiverpooL 

About a mile to the soutli of Port-Patrick, on the 
right, seated on the brink of a tremendous precipice 
rising abruptly from the sea, are the ruins of Dunshy 
Castle, which, during the time of its baronial import- 
ance, was a fortress of considerable magnificence; but 
it has recently been mutilated, for the purpose of build- 
ing a modem seat of the most homely architecture. 
The harbour of Port- Patrick is formed by nature, being 
steep and rocky on both sides, but so narrow that the 
navigation is hazardous. It has lately been greatly 
enlarged and improved under the auspices of Govern- . 
ment, £15,000 a-year having been for some time 
expended upon it. About 10 miles farther, is Port- 
Netsock, where it has been proposed to establish the 
ferry to Donaghadee, this being a more accessible har- 
bour than Port-Patrick for the mail-packets and other 
passage vessels; but the improvements of the latter 
harbour, now begun, will set aside such an attempt. 
From Port-Patrick, the coast is indented with several 
bays; but it is wild and rocky, increasing in rugged- 
ness to the Mull of Galloway, a hold headland 35 miles 
distant. The Isle of Man l»e» «nifti-«a»t (torn -iKw, 
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the nearest part of which is 30 miles distant. A view 
of the whole island is distinctly seen from the Mull of 
Galloway, extending from the point of Ayre on the 
north, to the Cctlf of Man^ a small island situated at 
the south-west extremity, a space of 40 miles in length. 
Passing the Mull of Galloway, on the left is the great 
bay of Glenluce; about half-way across which, is seen 
the Scaur BockSf the more distant land of WigtoHf and 
the point of Barrow Head. In approaching the Isle 
of Man, the land of Cumberland gradually becomes 
more visible. The point of Ayre, on which a very fine 
lighthouse has recently been built, forms the northern 
extremity of the Isle of Man, and presents a low sandy 
beach of considerable extent.* A tremendous tide 
runs past this point. To a stranger it would seem, 
from its agitated sur&ce, as if a dangerous reef of rocks 
lay beneath. A bank, called King William's San4^ 
lies a considerable way o£F the shore; but it is believed 
that even at low water coasting vessels can go over it. 
After doubling Ayre Point, the coast, to the town of 
Ramsay, appears one immense sand bank, and forms 
the beautiful bay of the same name. From Ramsay 
to Douglas, the coast is bold and precipitous. The 
town of Douglasy when viewed from the sea, has a 
pleasant appearance. It has a fine pier, at one extre- 
mity of which a lighthouse is placed. The harbour 
runs up, with a very considerable depth of water, the 
whole length of the town, in which are some fine build- 
ings; but the streets in the old part of it are narrow 
and intricate. Near the town, at the extremity of the 
bay, is Mona Catdsy an immense pile, the residence of 
the Duke of Atholl, Govemor-in-Chief oi Man. It is 
a modem building, of no determined style of architec- 
ture. 

Douglas contains about 7000 inhabitants; has four 
Churches, EiStablished, Dissenting, and Roman Catho- 
lic; and possesses two or three very good inns. The 
country people still retain their original dialect, the 



* This Lig^t reyolves; odiibiting from tbe same light-room, two 
lights, the one resembliog a star of the first magnitude, and the other 
being of a brilliant red colour. Each light appears in its brightest state 
tt intenrals of two minutes, and mAvmy oecomin% Vem Vaxc£a»sQa^>» 
edipeed. The light of the natural or «taxVQL« s.y^RjMrtacfc^SA'^^s^^ ^ 
4ieiKfteaoe of6 feaguw, and tbe radWf^t at 4> m «^km ^v^'^^d"!^* 
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Mankfi; and on market-days little else is heard spoken, 
ftlthODgli the English language is also spoken reiy 
correctly, bnt with somewhat of an Irish accent. The 
peasantry, in their appearance, bear a very close re- 
senihlance to those of Scotland. Douglas is a cheerful 
place, and is much resorted to by strangers of limited 
incomes, as it is much cheaper to lire in the Isle of 
Man than in any part of Great Britain, being compara- 
tively free from taxation. 

The Isle of Man, which is 30 miles long and 11 
broad, was anciently governed by an independent 
monarch, the proprietor having the title of king. The 
interior scenery of the island is not picturesque, the 
hills being devoid of that rugged boldness, which those 
of Scotland possess in an eminent degree; but the 
coast, in many parts of the island, is romantic and 
agreeable. The highest hill is Siiaefell, 1720 feet 
high, from the summit of which, a very extensive view 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, is obtained. 
The island contains many reliques of antiquity, parti- 
cularly the castle of Castletovn, about 900 years old; 
and the castle of Peel. The roads through the island 
are generally level, and kept in good order; and chaises, 
gigs, and other vehicles far the conveyance of travel- 
lers, may readily be procured at Douglas. The steam 
vessels in general stop about one hour at Douglas; 
but in cases of strong gales of contrary wind, they 
touch at Peel, on the west side of the island. 

From Douglas Bay to the mouth of the river Mer- 
sey, the course is sonth-south-east, distant irom 75 to 
SO miles. Leaving Douglas-Head, near which is 
placed a lighthouse, the Scottish shores of Galloway 
and Nithsdale gradually become dim; the coast of 
Cumberland is discernible to the left, while that of 
Lancashire has not yet come into distinct view. 

To a stranger nothing can be more appalling than 
running in upon the banks of Liverpool, with a north- 
west wind; bnt the danger, if not more apparent than 
real, is at all events Euf&ciently guarded against; for, 
from the admirable regulations under which the sys- 
tem of pilotage in the Mersey is established, there is 
scarcely any risk, before a vessel approaches the dan- 
gerous part of the navigation, ot setvroa n. -^Siov wn 
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board, whose knowledge of the course, and practical 

liexterity, are sufficient to dispel every fear. To warn 
mariners, a ship on which three lights are exhibited, is 
moored beyond the baoks.* After passing this vessel, 
the buoys, which are placed to show the navigable chan- 
nel, appear; and one after another, the land-marks, 
light-houses, and wind-mills are seen. The pilot-boats 
are eleven in all, and numbered accordtDgly ; each of them 
carries from sixteen to twenty-four pilots. The boats 
are sloop-rigged, and are from 30 to 50 tons burthen, 
and admirably adapted for their particular use. The 
pilots are regularly iadentur«d to their occupation for 
seven years, and are generally taken from the country, 
so that they may be said to have known no other than 
the hardy life to which they have been bred. No sailon 
however expert, is permitted to ply ae a pilot. The 
pilots are in general young, active, civil men. The 
coasts of Lancashire and Cheshire, on nearing the mon& 
of the Mersey, look rather tleak and sandy. On the 
Cheshire side, are to be seen the long row of signala, 
placed for the several purposes of apprising the Liver- 
pool merchants when their ships appear in the offing, 
to give notice when vessels eeem in danger, and to call 
out pilots. 

The multiplicity of vessels of every description, seen 
going up and down the river, is almost inconceivable, 
and forcibly indicates the extensive trade of Liverpool. 
This is still more conspicuous on getting to the landing 
place, all around which is a scene of bustle and confusion, 
not to be described. Liverpool, like oil other places of 
successful commerce, has greatly increased in size and 
population within the last twenty years; and, if its trade 
continues equally prosperous, it bids fair to rival any sea- 
port in the world. The growing extent of the town will 
not surprise a stranger so mnch as the magnitude of the 
different docks (particularly the Regent dock, which is 
certainly one of the finest and lai^est in Europe), and the 
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-Jt beioff the highest, haTe a triangular 
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rtgiiUrity with which erery thin^ is conducted, thoogfa 
there appears so much hurry and disorder. 

Liverpool being the great emporium of commerce, n' 
Glasgow is that of manufactures, and both situated on. 
the western sea, their interests, in a great degree, becoTDe 
reciprocal. This necessarily produces a constant comimi- . 
nication, which is now effected with the utmost rapidi^ i 
and comfort, by means of «everal very fine steam-vesseii, ; 
fitted up with every accommodation for passengers, aad I 
upon principles of the most approved construction. Tbi'l 
average duration of the passage from Glasgow to Liver-] 
pool, doM not exceed from 20 to 24 hours. 



HoTi — In foniequente of ateBmen now plying daily from Liisr* 
pool tot Douglu, tbe ileaiD-Tesaels Troin Glugan la Literpool dS 
not cull regularly at Ihe Iilo of Man, but, woalher pennitting, wDH 
land paaicngets at Ramsay If requested. 
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